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LORD MAYO. 


was necessary that Lord Mayo should inform his con- 
stituents that he was not a candidate for re-election; but 
his announcement that he is about to be Governor-General of 
India sounds too much like a challenge to fortune. No man, if the 
ancient maxim may be so far modified, ought to think himself 
py in the possession of office until he is sworn in. The 
man who sold the lion’s skin was killed in hunting him; and 
Sir Joun Lawrence has not yet completed his term, which 
expires at the end of the year. If Parliament meets between 
the 10th and 15th of December, the decisive vote will be 
taken before Christmas ; and Lord Mayo can scarcely antici- 
pate with confidence that a hostile Ministry may not have 
succeeded to power before New Year’s Day. He will himself 
have sailed for India in November, but his ship will not out- 
yun the telegraph ; and the successors of Mr. Disraevi and Sir 
StarrorD NortucoTe will not fail to take advantage of any 
imegularity which may have been incurred for the purpose of 
securing @ great appointment to a member of the outgoing 
Cabinet. It has always been customary for new Ministers to 
watch with interested vigilance the tendency of a retiring 
to deal freely with the stock and fixtures of office. In 

1835, when Lord Me.zourne succeeded Sir Rosert Peet, the 
appointment of Lord Heyressury was cancelled, although he 
was already on his way to India; and accordingly a precedent 
which may perhaps apply to Lord Mayo’s case was estab- 
lished, at the cost, as it alterwards appeared, of the disastrous 
Afighan war. It must be supposed that Lord Mayo and his 
colleagues have calculated the date of Sir Jonn Lawnrence’s 
resignation, so as to satisfy themselves that his successor will 
be formally installed before the Government can be forced to 
resign; but, in making a choice which will not command 
general confidence, Mr. DisraEL1 would have acted more 
judiciously if he had waited for the actual vacancy. His 
imagination is perhaps pleased by the opportunity of pro- 
moting a faithful adherent to an office which he is believed 
formerly to have coveted for himself. The Viceroyalty of 
India is the nearest place in importance to the Premiership of 
England, and it is incomparably superior to any office at 
home in external dignity and splendour. Although the 
experiment would have been dangerous, Mr. Disrarii would 
im some respects have been adapted to the position of an 
Eastern potentate ; ‘and the functionary who assigns a province 
‘oa political partisan may feel that he is greater than his 
lieutenant. ‘The comparative ability, indeed, of the patron and 
his client is not likely to be the subject of controversy, and 
4 considerable superiority of the chief Minister over his 
colleagues tends to facilitate domestic administration ; but a 
Viceroy of India cannot be as safely overruled as a Secretary 
for Treland, nor would it be as easy to recall a declaration of 
War or a dethronement of a vassal prince as to disavow an 
Unsuccessful bid for the support of the Irish priesthood. 
_ It is an invidious and disagreeable duty to criticize the 
intellectual or practical capacity of any man, and more 
‘specially of an upright and intelligent public servant; but 
Lord Mayo has only himself and his friends to thank for 
unpleasant commentaries on his personal qualifications for 
high oflice. The statesmanlike faculties which ought to have 
€en indispensable conditions of the appointment are, accord- 
ing to the legal jingle, certainly not patent, and it is barely 
Possible that they should be latent. Lord Mayo's rank, his 
Popularity, and ‘his well-used opportunities have given him 
* Fespectable position in Parliament and in public estimation ; 
and there is every reason to suppose that, by conscientious 
assiduity, he has ‘done himself ample justice. His oppo- 
nents, in default of enemies, have never affected to despise 
While, on the other hand, his friends have certainly 


not suspected him to conceal a reserve of undeveloped 
greatness. Lord Cannina, although he had small official ex- 

perience and no Parliamen distinction, was habitually 

believed by his political and private friends to possess powers 

which he had not yet displayed; and, although he afterwards 

earned the promotion which had been given on trust, the 

original appointment of Lord Cannine partook of the nature 

of a job, inasmuch as Lord Patmerston and Mr. Vernon 

Situ were influenced rather by attachment to the memory of 
the father than by knowledge of the capacity of the son. ‘The 

apologists of the present Government were probably not 

aware that on the recall of Lord Ex.ensorouau, Sir Ropert 

Peet, although he was afterwards induced to prefer Sir 

Henry Harpixeg, had almost resolved to appoint the late 

Duke of Newcaste, then Earl of Lincoxn, to the office of 
Governor-General. Lord Lincotn was at the time young 

and comparatively little known, nor can it be said that 
he at any subsequent time rose to the highest rank as 
a statesman; but his chief, who was an admirable judge 
of character, had discerned his remarkable firmness and self- 
reliance, and he was at the moment impressed with the in- 
conveniences which might be caused by an eccentric man 
of genius. Although it is seldom desirable to draw per- 
sonal distinctions, it is difficult to trust Mr. Disraexi as the 
country had, with good reason, learned to trust Sir Robert 
Pert. The present Minister has not convinced the world: 
that his measures or his appointments are determined exclu- 
sively by considerations of the public good. Even in com- 
mitting mistakes, or in the more diflicult task of correcting 
them, the last thought of Sir Roserr Peet was the mainte- 
nance of himself and his party in power. 

Lord Mayo expects to succeed a Viceroy who 

nearly all his predecessors in his familiarity with the circum- 
stances and administration of India. It is difficult to ascertain 
whether Sir Joun Lawrence has succeeded or partially failed, 
for his supporters and his critics are equally positive in the 
expression of their respective opinions, and, with or with- 
out cause, the Viceroy has not been popular with the 
society of Calcutta. It is probably not expedient that the 
Government of India should, as a rule, be entrusted to a 
member of the local service. The long-established traditions 
of England are opposed to professional training for the 
highest oflices; or, rather, it is thought that, as lawyers are 
for forensic purposes the best exponents of technical or 
scientific details, political life is a better training for a states- 
man than a purely administrative career. An Indian Com- 
missioner or Political Resident knows many things which may 
be useful to a Viceroy ; but he has not the habit of considering 
Imperial questions as a whole, and he is unfamiliar with 
European habits of thought. Sir Joun Lawrence's great 
services in the Punjab during the mutiny gave him a title, 
which was deemed irresistible, to the succession on Lord 
Exain’s death. His administration, if not brilliant, has been 
tranquil and prosperous; but he is accused of a certain 
narrowness, which may, if it exists, probably be attributed to 
his limited sphere of political experience. An English states- 
man of the highest rank, though he would have his special 
duties to learn, might have contrasted advantageously with 
the mere Indian civilian ; but Lord Mayo will excite no enthu- 
siasm, and he will probably be censured for his inferiority to 
a predecessor who had the rules of the Indian service by heart, 
and the relations of the native Courts with the Supreme Govern- 
ment at his fingers’ ends. Yet the test of a statesman’s fitness 
for high office is not the popular judgment, but his success 
in conducting ordinary affairs, and in deciding between con- 
flicting lines of policy. As Governor-General of Canada, or 
as Governor of a great Australian colony, Lord Mayo would 
have been qualified, by good sense and courtesy of demeanour, 
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to perform constitutional functions which require tact rather | into a paroxysm of military rage; and if readers of the 
than originality or genius. In India he may at any time be | Liberté were not accustomed every day to genius jp it 


required to determine, at short notice, some question involving | wildest and most erratic forms, possibly its war 


the fate of the Empire. 


The main principles of Indian administration have been 


-trumpet mj 
seriously arouse Paris. 


That Prussia does indeed oceupy a military position on 


more or less clearly defined since the definitive reversal of | the French frontiers of no little strength is quite certain 
Lord Datuovstr’s system of aggrandizement. In a choice of | It would not take many days to mass three hundred g 


difficulties, the Government at home and in Calcutta has 


finally resolved to maintain all native dynasties, and to abstain 


four hundred thousand Prussian troops on the Rhine frontigp 
if occasion needed ; and it is perfectly conceivable, in cag 


from converting any protectorate into direct sovereignty. Even | of an outbreak of hostilities, that General Mourgg = 
in Mysore, after an entire generation of English rule, the | the Crown Prixcr might be marching on Paris before the 
native ruler is to receive the power conferred on his adopted | French Marshals had crossed the Rhine. But, on the other 
father by Lord Wetuestey. It will be easy for Lord Mayo | hand, if the Prussians are not by this time fully prepared for 
to allow things to follow their natural course ; and as long as | war, they must be singularly indifferent to the menacing tony 
foreign affairs run smoothly, there is no immediate reason for | that French papers have now been adopting for two year, 


apprehending domestic insurrection. Beyond the Northern 


One never knows how much to believe of the arrest of Fren¢ 


frontier there is the gravest cause for vigilance, if not for | officers in Germany who are taken in the act of sketchj 
anxiety. The Russian territory is only separated by a | fortifications or measuring rivers. Germans are peculiarly 
single native State from the English border; and, while | sensitive on the subject of military amateurs; and if French 
Afighan kings and pretenders are earnestly soliciting the | tourists are not wholly exempt from the misfortunes of tourisy 
favour of the Viceroy, some of their rivals are hoping | of other countries, they have probably often before now bee 


for Russian intervention, and an Affghan contingent is 


accused before local authorities of the no doubt unnatuml 


serving against Bokhara under the Russian standard. There | crime of copying the scenery of a hideous German town, 
is little doubt that Sir Joun Lawrence has judged rightly in| True or false, the story of the French officers indicate 


postponing as long as possible any participation in the 


the state of feeling between the two nations; and it js 


anarchical struggles of Affghanistan; but it is understood | obvious that every soul in Germany is firmly possessed 


that the Viceroy concurs in the unanimous opinion of Anglo- 
Indian politicians that neither Russia nor Lersia can be 
allowed to threaten the English dominions by the occupation 
of Herat or Candahar. Collision will be best avoided by 
keeping a formidable competitor at a distance; and although 
the Russian forces which could be brought against India 
would be necessarily insignificant, a European neighbour 
might create a formidable danger by oflfvring aid to possible 
native disaffection. It is indispensable that the Indian 
Government should act neither too soon nor too late, aud 
that in the meantime it should be prepared for an eventual 
struggle. It is no affront to Lord Mayo to say that in a 
momentous crisis he is not a statesmen on whom the country 
would confidently rely. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


hays constant anxiety of France and of the whole Con- 
tinent to discover the intentions of the Emperor Napo- 
LEON on the subject of peace and war has not been alleviated 
during the last ten days by the fact that the two official organs 
of the Empire have begun to contradict each other. The leaves 
on which the Sibyl wrote her wisdom, and which she scattered 
to the winds, were not more bewildering than the wholly 
irreconcileable utterances of two journals of equal authen- 
ticity. The gift of prophecy rests doubtless somewhere be- 
tween the two, as it does between those respectable authorities 
who, on the eve of the Derby, predict the success of totally 
distinct animals for the benefit of the subscribers to one and 
the same sporting paper. The contusion of the oflicial news- 
papers is, however, the strongest proof ofthe veracity of French 
official journals that has been vouchsafed to the world for many 
years. It accurately represents the confusion on the subject 
that reigns supreme in the Imperial Cabinet, not to say in the 
Imperial study. Buffeted to and fro from Marshal Niet to M. 
Rovner, and from M. Rovuuer back again to M. pe Moustier 
or M. Maanz, faithful and attached journalists really do not 
know what to do, and have to take refuge in Delphic vati- 
cinations to the effect that French honour and French peace 
are both in the safest of keeping. It is deplorable to reflect 
that at such a critical period the pen of a writer of the ability 
of M. Ewe pe Girarpin should be given up to a reckless 
attempt to drive France into a fatal German war. No doubt 
he endeavours to appease his political conscience by the idea 
that the perpetual anxiety and alarm in which the French 
nation lives is worse than war. There is a peace, he says to 
himself and to his readers, which is no peace; and the real sin 

with which he charges the French Empire is, that it neither 
can make up its mind to strike a blow, nor to lay its weapons 
quietly aside. But all this political casuistry cannot blind 

one to the fact that writing of this sort is really fanning the 

war flame. It is when we read such men as M. pr Girarpin, 

and hear such men as M. Tuiers, that we become convinced 

that the French Empire is not the most fatal form of Govern- 

ment that could be devised; for it might please Heaven to 

restore M. Tuers to a portfolio, and to infect a whole Cabinet 

with the crotchets and fury of M. pe Girarpin. The Prussian 

Quadrilateral on the Rhine frontier is the immediate cause 


with the belief that France means war, and is only wait- 
ing to choose her opportunity. The visit of the Czar hay 
probably convinced the Sovereigns of Southern Germany that 
the interests of every German State are to make common 
ewuse with Prussia; and it is scarcely doubtful any longer 
on which side, in the event of a Prusso-French war, 
the sympathics of Russia would lie. The recent contest 
of tongues, or rather of pens, between Russian and German 
journalists had given rise prematurely to the idea that the 
attitude of Prussia on Eastern questions was not wholly 
pleasing to the statesmen of St. Petersburg; but Frenchmen 
are beginning to awake to a comical suspicion that the wordy 
war was a political feint to distract attention from the real 
intimacy of the Prussian and Russian Cabinets. Whatever 
may be the exact condition of diplomatic circles in Paris a 
St. Petersburg, it will take a great deal to make any one be 
lieve in England that Russian could be harmonized mor 
easily with French than with Prussian interests. Nations 
may not be capable of gratitude, if the proverb speaks the 
truth; but absolute Governments are animated often by resent- 
ment, and Iussia has no cause to entertain warm feelings of 
friendship towards Narotron II. His uncertain policy, cha- 
racterized as it has been by occasional successes, and scenic 
coups de ihédtre that have drawn down the admiration of the 
political gallery, has been followed, in the long run, by the 
fate which attends all diplomatic cross-fishing. He has at- 
tempted to seduce, and has succeeded in alienating, every State 
in Kurope. Ni la paix sans honneur, ni la querre universelle, 
was one of the formulas in the famous Jdées Napolconiennes 
of which its author was most proud. As he now surveys the 
circle of international faces on all sides, he can hardly discern 
in one the features of a certain and infallible ally. Austria 
has been alternately humiliated, encouraged, deserted, and 
cajoled. Prussia is daily threatened. Russia has been once 
attacked, and only was saved from a Franco-Polish revolu- 
tionary war by the nerve of the friendly M. Bismark. Even 
Italy has been afironted; and nobody except the Pore and 
the Queen of Spars—those last and constant allies of the 
unfortunate—are left. It is not without concern that French- 
men see themselves not only dethroned from the first place 
in Europe, but isolated too. 


One would have imagined that a warlike policy for 4 
sovereign thus situated was one which common sense would 
have rejected as insane. Napoteon ILI. doubtless is best 
acquainted with the exigencies of his own position. 

M. Maanr’s repeated asseverations can be trusted, the tran- 
quillity of Europe will not be disturbed this year. One thing, 
however, is clear, that a prolongation of the present uncertainty 
adds to the chances of war. France is drifting towards it. Her 
rulers are permitting the war fever to rise, and that is a fever 
which in France is easily raised, but with difficulty laid. When 
vanity and fury are in the ascendant, the least spark is enough 
to set Europe in a blaze; and though the efforts of friends 
settled the Luxemburg question last summer, another frontier 
question would find neither France nor Prussia ready to abate 
an inch of pretension. The French are thoroughly vexed, and 
ill-humour in two nations, in the present imperfect civilization 
the world, means the slaughter of soldiers on both sides. The 


over which M. pe Girarpin is endeavouring to lash France 


Prussians, meanwhile, are fully justified in thinking that 4 
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= Tision is inevitable, and that the sooner it comes the sooner 
it will be over. Like recent wars, it will probably be short 
wod decisive ; but it is difficult to think that it can do more 
produce at most a trifling change of boundary. Naro- 
wos IL. is not the man, unless we read him wrongly, at this 
‘od in his career, to undertake more than a mere war for 
gdisputed frontier. If he is to be assisted in his attempts 
nthe Rhine by a Spanish contingent, the political career 
of the French Empire will be at last defined. Were Hocarra 
aly alive, he might depict, for the benefit of political morality, 
the true and graphic history of an Emperor’s Progress. From 
the Italian campaign to the Mexican and Roman expeditions 
wasa descent. ‘The fall of the Imperial Rake will be complete 
when, for the sake of restoring prestige to his dynasty, he 
embarks in a holy alliance with Spain and with the Pore. 


ELECTION SPEECHES. 


HE extreme difliculty of finding anything new to say in 
T accion speeches is illustrated by the eagerness with which 
Sir RouNDELL Patuer’s ambiguous utterances and nice dis- 
tinctions are seized upon as subjects of ingenious interpreta- 
tion. Two of the most considerable members of the Liberal 

have respectively assured the electors of Oxford and of 
Exeter that the friends of the Government have been pre- 
mature in claiming the adhesion of the principal lawyer of 
the Opposition. Mr. CarpweLi showed that Sir RounDELL 
Pater had vindicated Mr. GuiapsroNne’s motives, that he had 
ridiculed the arguments drawn from the Coronation Oath and 
the Act of Union, and that he had admitted the possible ex- 
pediency of disestablishment, and of partial disendowment. In 
a still more triumphant tone Mr. CoLeripex asserts that on 
the real principle in dispute Sir RounprLt PALwer is at one 
with Mr. Guapstone. A cynical Conservative might reply 
that, for party purposes, he cared less for principles than for 
votes, and not at all for subtle arguments. In the last Session 
§ir RounpELL Pater abstained from supporting either Mr. 
Giapstoxe’s Resolutions or the Suspensory Bill; and it may 
be inferred from his speech at Richmond that he has not yet 
overcome his unseasonable and disinterested scruples. The 
hesitations of a single member of the party, however great 
may be his personal eminence, would scarcely form a matter 
of public comment by his friends and allies if the merits 
of the question had not been long since exhausted in dis- 
cussion; yet it seems impossible for the moment to excite 
popular interest in any other political topic. Mr. Grant 
Durr has perhaps, by a long course of instruction, educated 
the electors of Elgin into an intelligent concern for the dis- 
armament of the great military States of the Continent; but 
a2 English Parliament, reformed or unreformed, can exercise 
little influence on the warlike or soldierly propensities which 
are constantly becoming more conspicuous in Europe. In 
general, Mr. Granr Durr cherishes sanguine expectations of 
the social and political legislation which is to ensue from the 
diversion of the thoughts of Parliament from the question of 
Reform. It is certain that legislative momentum will have 
been largely increased, and time alone can show whether 
the added force will be beneficently applied. ‘There is, for- 
tunately, one great abuse still remaining to exemplify the 
irresistible power of the remodelled instrument of reform. 
Liberal candidates display a natural anxiety to direct the 
subsequent action of Parliament into some channel which 
may be comparatively safe. Mr. Horsman proposes an or- 
gahle reconstruction of the House of Lords, probably in the 
hope of keeping the House of Commons out of more serious 
mischief, The exclusion of Bishops, and the creation of a 
limited number of life-pecrs, might perhaps not be inconsistent 
with the maintenance of an hereditary legislative body ; but 

t. Horsuan’s further suggestion, that the House of Lords 

should be purged and reduced in number by some process of 
election is equivalent to total abolition. Political theorists are 
W to learn that apparently anomalous institutions can only 
Sustain themselves by connexion with an historical root. A 
tewfangled Chamber, selected by some constituency created 
for the purpose from a list of persons hereditarily eligible, 
Would not survive two years of criticism. The qualification 
Would be obviously indefensible, and an aristocracy without 
political duties beyond a counterfeit privilege would, as long 
&% it lasted, be more prejudiced and more exclusive than 
fen the existing peerage. lt is not worth while to discuss 
ae Horsuay’s arbitrary project seriously, because public 
heartily embraces more than one subject at a 

~ No politician can foresee with accuracy the issues 


and the chances are greatly against an early agitation for an 
elected House of Lords. 


Mr. Bricut might have been as a great party 
leader, to publish an elaborate and typical address; but his 


attention is for the moment concentrated on a special 
grievance, and, with a pleasant candour, he prefers the 


expression of his feelings to the elaboration of a political 
programme. The ballot, indeed, which he mentions in his 
address, may possibly be carried in the future House of 
Commons, but the enlarged constituency scarcely affects to 
care for superfluous protection. It is true that, as Mr. Briaur 
states, almost all other countries have established vote by 
ballot ; but he might have added that, in the United States 
and the English colonies, the voting is, as a rule, ostenta- 
tiously open. Every American citizen who takes a part in 
political life proclaims his adhesion to one of the two con- 
tending parties; and in a country where indiscriminate 
vituperation is habitually practised, almost the only crime 
never imputed to a politician is a treacherous violation, at the 
ballot-box, of his public pledges. If the ballot is introduced 
in England, the success of the measure will be due rather 
to obsolete party associations than to any present desire 
for the innovation. In Ireland, where Liberal members 
oppose the establishment of new polling-booths, in the fear 
that the electors may not be sufficiently intimidated and 
assaulted, the ballot may in a short time be probably favoured 
by the party which most urgently needs protection. Iaving 
briefly referred to his own consistency, to the Irish Church, 
and to the ballot, Mr. Bricur proceeds to denounce with 
amusing vehemence the experiment for the supposed protec- 
tion of minorities which is to be tried at Birmingham and in 
a few other large constituencies. The device, although 
questionable in principle, is not generally supposed to 
possess primary importance; but it is peculiarly irritating 
to Mr. Bricut, both because it may possibly associate him 
with a Conservative colleague, and on account of the 
support which the project received from some of his own 
political allies. The contrivance which, according to his 
passionate statement, was intended to diminish the influence 
of large towns, was recommended by Mr. MILL, who is mem- 
ber for Westminster, and by Mr. Huaurs, who is member 
for Lambeth. It is true that neither borough contains a 
three-cornered constituency, while a Birmingham elector 
can only vote for two-thirds of the representatives of the 
town; but Mr. Bricut’s impetuous accusations are almost 
humorous in their wilful injustice. Many measures have 
been sounder and wiser than the clause which provided for 
the two-thirds vote, but none have been more honestly 
promoted. If it is true that the minority at Birmingham 
amounts to sixteen thousand voters, a plausible argument may 
be urged in opposition to Mr. Bricut's angry protests. The 
exclusion of the minority from representation constitutes a 
chief danger in the United States, while in England the evil 
has hitherto been avoided by the irregular distribution of 
electoral power. The plan which Mr. Bricur denounces is 
objectionable because it gives the minority more than its due 
chance of success, and also by reason of the encouragement 
which it supplies to the manipulation of elections by knots of 
managers. ‘The papers which were read at the meeting of the 
British Association on the chances of election under the new 
machinery showed how little success would depend on spon- 
tancous preference. The Liberal Committee of Birmingham 
is busily engaged in persuading the majority of electors to dis- 
tribute their votes according to a careful arithmetical calcula- 
tion. ‘The blame of interference with the simple processof voting 
for a favourite candidate must be attributed, not to the Bir- 
mingham Liberals, but to the Parliament which passed the 
obnoxious clause. In common with more wholesome and 
more ancient irregularities, the novel privilege of minorities 
will probably be abolished as soon as the House of Commons 
becomes impatient of resistance. 


Mr. Huaues, at a meeting of some of his constituents in 
Lambeth, recurred to the far more diflicult controversies which 
are roughly described as the conflict between labour and 
eupital. His seat is said to have been endangered by his 
manly censure of the false weights and measures which are 
habitually used in the Southern district of London. As in 
all similar cases, the producers or traders are more earnest 
in their desire to cheat than the more numerous and im- 
portant body of consumers in their wish to be protected from 
fraud; but in another department Mr. Huaues is the avowed 
advocate of the interests of production, and mechanics who 
fecl no gratitude for attempts to defend them from extortion 
appreciate a benevolent interest in the cause of high wages 


Which may be raised when the Irish Church is disposed of, 


and of short hours of labour. Mr. Huaues expressed a 
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confident belief that a strong Government, directed by an 
earnest and philanthropic statesman, would at last deal 
successfully with the problems which have been left unsolved 
Py more careless Ministers or less unanimous Parliaments. 

he expectation is well-founded where the only want was 
of motive force, and perhaps some of the theories which 
have found favour with Mr. Hucnes may, under pressure 
from popular constituencies, be practically embodied in legis- 
lation; but in all questions of political economy scientific 
insight is more indispensable than vigorous action. The 
outgoing Constitution secured the impartial consideration of 
all questions of buying and selling, and by degrees the sound 
doctrines of free-trade found in every department impartial 
application. The demands of Mr. Huauts’s clients tend for 
the most part in the opposite direction, as it has been found 
in almost all countries that a wide suffrage leads to the adop- 
tion of doctrines of Protection. The Eight Hours’ Bill, 
lately passed by the American Congress in anticipation of the 
election, completes the vicious system of legislation which 
began with extravagant tariffs. In England a considerable 
time must elapse before similar blunders will be perpetrated, 
and it is fortunate that the leader of the popular party 
is himself too good an economist to concur in protective 
legislation. 


AUSTRIA AND BOHEMIA. 


r wishes were the fathers of anything more effective than 
thoughts, Austria might now hold a very tolerable position 
in Europe. She has no formidable enemy, since Prussia 
seems to be content with the lesson which she read her rival 
at Sadowa, and the other great Powers, except perhaps 
Russia, are more or less disposed to be friendly. Unfortu- 
nately, however, her internal condition shows but few signs 
of any solid or permanent improvement. Baron Brust has 
done his best, the Emperor has done his best, the Ger- 
man populations have done their best; but these united 
efforts have achieved but a very partial triumph over the vast 
difficulties of the situation. The circumstances against which 
Austria has to struggle are such that no amount of statecraft 
seems able to turn them to good account. The subject races 
which compose her empire are taking ample vengeance upon 
their conqueror. It is not that they are actively hostile to 
the Imperial rule, and as regards some of them an open insur- 
rection would be almost a change for the better; the grievance 
that Austria has against them is rather that they exist. Each 
in its turn constitutes a new problem, and before one has 
been properly settled another comes clamouring for solution. 
Taken separately, the demands of Hungary or Bohemia, of 
Moravia or Croatia, may not be exorbitant ; itis in the aggre- 
gate that they become so impracticable. Each has got a case 
which has some claim to a hearing, and no one of them is dis- 
posed to attach any weight to the fact that, if they are all to be 
listened to, the Austrian Empire must disappear from the map 
of Europe. And yet how is the Government to draw the 
line between them, and determine that this demand may be 
granted, while that, which in itself perhaps is equally reason- 
able, must be sternly refused? Surely, of all living statesmen 
at this moment, Baron Beust is most to be pitied. With 
most men each fresh success paves the way for another; 
with him it does but give occasion to a new difliculty. A year 
ago he could congratulate himself on his compromise with 
Hungary. To-day he must almost wish that Hungary were 
still on his hands, if he could thereby be rid of Bohemia. 
The Magyars might not be the best subjects in the world, but 
they take a high relative rank when ranged by the side of 
the Czechs. They had among them men who could under- 
stand arguments based on political considerations, men to 
whom the principle of give and take was not absolutely 
strange. And, above all, they belonged to a race which has 
no representative beyond the limits of Hungary. The Czechs, 
on the other hand, seem, so fur as their case can be appre- 
ciated by foreigners, to be altogether impracticable. They do 
not consider that the subdivision of an Empire must stop 
somewhere if the process is not to result in the death of the 
victim, and they take no account of the composite character 
of the population of Bohemia as compared with that of 
Hungary. Still these facts do not make their opposition 
any the less serious. The Czechs are numerous and united, 
and, what is worse, they are infected with those Pan-Slavist 
tendencies which, in the opinion of some well-informed poli- 
ticians, constitute the gravest danger with which Austria is 
now threatened. The dissatisfied Hungarian had no allies 
beyond his own territory; but the discontented Bohemian 
boasts that he has a sympathizing friend wherever the Slave 


race is found—in other words, throughout the whole of 
Eastern Europe. 

The Austrian Government seems at last to have made 
its mind against any further concessions to Czech demands, 
is difficult to see how it could well have done otherwise, not. 
withstanding that permanent disaffection at home n i 
implies permanent weakness abroad. At the opening of the 
Bohemian Dict a fortnight ago the Czech members absented 
themselves in a body, and the Government has now deter. 
mined on the stringent measure of commanding ‘their attendance, 
on pain of having their seats declared vacant. The Mini 
it seems, is supported by the Hungarian press, and it is not 
unlikely that this unusual circumstance has emboldened 
Baron Brust to adopt a more decided policy towards the 
Czechs than has hitherto seemed expedient. At the same time 
the relations between Austria and Hungary are not yet of g 
kind to make the latter anxious to see the Imperial Government 
victorious over all opposition. There is something essential} 
experimental about the settlement of last year; and, if eve 
the time should come for its revision, the Hungarians may find 
it to their interest not to have to deal with a too united 
Austria. In one respect, however, they are bound to give 
the Government such aid as they can. The Czech complica. 
tion has derived some at least of its gravity from the obstinate 
refusal of the Hungarian Diet to assent to the construction of 
anything approaching ever so distantly to a Federal Legish- 
ture. In the joint action of the two Delegations a means 
might have been discovered to bridge the chasm which now 
divides the Trans-Leithan from the Cis-Leithan provinces, and 
the principle thus introduced might gradually have been ex- 
tended to the other races of which the Empire is composed, 
The best chance for Austria seems to be the change from 
Dualism to Federalism, since, if her several territories were 
properly represented in an Imperial Legislature, she might 
safely concede a far larger amount of local independence than 
would be practicable under existing circumstances. If the 
majority in the Diet were bent upon separation from Austria, 
there would be some excuse for their persistent unwillingnes 
to bring Hungary into more intimate relations with the other 
parts of the Empire. As it is, their conduct throughout this 
part of the negotiation has been simply childish. Two o- 
ordinate Parliaments are an impossibility under the same 
Government, unless they belong to dependencies which have 
no foreign policy, or stand in a common relation to a superior 
Legislature. 

‘The question of most interest for all who are not Austrian 
subjects is, in what way the internal complications of the 
Empire will affect the peace of Europe. It is generally 
assumed that from this point of view their influence will be 
entirely beneficial. Austria, it is argued, is wholly unpre 
pared for war. Baron Beusr has already more difficulties a 
his hands than he knows how to dispose of; and his one 
object is, and will be, to carry out his policy with the les 
interruption possible. No doubt this is, in the main, a tme 
description of the state of things at Vienna. The only faultwe 
have to find with it is, that it leaves out of sight the fact that 
domestic difficulties, if they pass a certain point, are nd 
always a guarantee for peace. If Baron Beust sees his way 
to eventually surmounting all the obstacles with which his 
path is now crowded, he will beyond question act in strc 
accordance with these predictions. At billiards it is not the 
man who has a winning game marked out for him that is 
most likely to make reckless strokes. But, to a player 20 
thus favoured by circumstances, the balls may seem % 
hopelessly placed that he will be tempted to scatter them 
aimlessly, in the conviction that he cannot lose by te 
result, and that it is just possible he may gain. It may tum 
out, for example, that the independence which has been col 
ceded to Hungary is altogether incompatible with the inte: 
rity of the Empire, without its being possible to conve 
even well-affected Hungarians of the fact by anything shot 
of a war. Or, in the event of hostilities breaking 
between Prussia and France, it is conceivable that the natu 
desire of the German subjects of Austria to regain thet 
place in Germany might compel Austria to take part de 
contest. ler object in doing so might perhaps be equally 
gained whichever side she determined to espouse; hang’ 
she might make readmission to Germany a condition 
her alliance with Prussia, or she might make the formalitt 
of some Southern Confederation, in which she might 
a similar position to that held by Prussia in the’ 

a condition of her alliance with France. Or, agai 
might find her relations with her Slave subjects seriom? 
complicated by a war in which Russia took any be 
and in that case it is at least possible that there would } 
no choice left her but to do her utmost to prevent BR 
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from acquiring the additional prestige of a great victory. 
None of these suppositions, indeed, can be classed among pro- 
bable contingencies. But they have this in common, that, 
upon any one of them, the considerations which, it is taken 
ted, must link Austria indissolubly to the cause of 
might really urge her in the opposite direction. In 
short, her pacific tendencies could be more certainly depended 
nif she were only a little stronger. Self-restraint is not 
always found to flourish best in combination with extreme 


weakness. 


THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


HE controversy between the Government and the Oppo- 
sition on the causes of the late increase of expenditure 
has an importance beyond its bearing on the comparative 
merits of rival parties. Mr. GLapsrone and Mr. CuiLpers, 
by a common artifice of political rhetoric, present side by 
side the existence of a Conservative Ministry and an addition 
of three millions to the Estimates, for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the simple inference that Lord Deruy aud Mr, Disrar.i 
cost the country seven or eight per cent. more than Lord 
Russet and Mr. Guapstonr. cannot be said that the 
implied argument is dishonest, for it is generally understood 
that broad and sweeping charges are made, in the first in- 
stance, to challenge explanation. As the law presumes thata 
homicide is criminal until the act is justified, it is a whole- 
sme rule that large expenditure shall be considered as a 
prind facie proof of prodigality. It is not desirable to criti- 
ize too narrowly the apparent inconsistency of the House of 
Commons in voting the items of increased Estimates with eager- 
ness, and afterwards objecting to the sum total. ‘The duty ot re- 
straining the public expenditure properly belongs to the Execu- 
tive Government, while private members may excusably desire 
to render particular branches of the public service more eflicient, 
aad therefore more costly. The Cuance.tor of the Excurquer 
has published, in the form of a letter to a political friend, the 
vindication of himself and his colleagues and immediate 
predecessors from the charge of extravagance, and it cannot 
be denied that he has accounted for a considerable part of the 
additional expenditure, especially as his statements are in 
many respects confirmed and incidentally explained by General 
Pre. ‘lhe excess of the Army Estimates of 1868 over those 
of 1866 amounts to 1,360,c00/. Of this sum 500,0col. is, 
according to Mr. Hunt, attributable to increased pay and re- 
cruiting allowances; and no portion of the public revenue is 
more advantageously expended. ‘The moderate outlay of half 
4 million has induced 26,coo soldiers to re-enlist; nor can it 
be doubted that it has had a similar effect on new recruits, 
and that the mass of the rank and file have become better 
contented. Before the change was effected, the army had, in 
General Prex’s phrase, been rapidly reducing itself, and 
therefore the increase of pay was a matter rather of neces- 
sity than of expediency, for wages in every occupation which 
competes with service in the army had within a few ycars 
been raised in a much larger proportion; and the decline 
ia the value of money, which produces a rise in wages and 
Prices, represents a saving to the taxpayer, because it ex- 
tends to the interest of the debt as well as to the cost of 
administration. If Mr. Hunt states the increased cost of 
Provisions for the army accurately at 100,000/., he not only 
accounts so far for the excess of his Estimates, but he also 
incidentally explains the reason for adding to the pay of the 
army. It is, of course, impossible that so great an advance in 
Prices should have taken place in a single year; but General 
Pet states that the estimates for provisions and other articles 
d previously been insufficient. ‘The sum of 80,000/. ex- 
pended in raising the militia to its full quota was deliberately 
“nctioned by Parliament, and, until some satisfactory system of 
tational defence has been organized, it is worth while to pay 
*teasonable price for any available body of soldiers. ‘The 
ld faith in numerous battalions has been revived by the 
battle of Sadowa, and its soundness had been previously illus- 
rated by the vast levies which decided the civil war in 
America. The trifling capitation grant to Volunteers was the 
“st of another contrivance for supplying the want of a large 
amy, and any alternative plan which may be hereaiter 
adopted will probably require a larger outlay. 
.He addition to the expense of the army in wages, pro- 
"slons, and capitation grants, and in a small increase of the 


Pay of medical oflicers, amounting to three-quarters of a) 


million, will be permanently chargeable to revenue, whether 
Of or Mr. GLapsroxe is in office, and the expense 
. &Xecuting the new law for the suppression of conta- 
Hous diseases will raise the amount to 800,000/, There 
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remains for explanation an excess of 550,000/., which ap- 
pears from Mr. Henr's statement to be chiefly an occa- 
sional charge on capital. The cost of converting small 
arms and of arming the new forts, amounting to 270,000l., 
exhausts nearly half the remaining excess; and it would seem 
that a sum of 128,000/. is attributable to advances to be 
repaid by different colonies. There are small sums paid for 
accelerating the completion of public works; and a final 
balance of 120,000/. covers the cost of rewards to inventors, 
of drainage at Gibraitar, of a hospital ship at Hong Kong, and 
of other miscellaneous items of expenditure. General PEEL 
shows that in the year ending in 1866 there had been a 
saving, on great and small arms, of 515,000/., and Lord 
Harrtineton officially explains that the manufacture had been 
suspended because the adoption of various plans and patterns 
was still undecided. The delay was judicious, but it inevitably 
involved a subsequent increase of expenditure. The smaller 
heads of outlay are the most questionable, for a Chancellor 
of Exchequer ought not, like a French Minister of Finance, 
to keep an Extraordinary Budget ready for all the overflowings 
of his regular balance-sheet. There will always be drains 
wanted in one place, and hospitals in another; inventors will 
demand recompenses, and public works will require to be 
hurried to completion at an extra cost. From first to last 
Mr. Hunt assumes that nothing could have been saved on 
the Estimates of the preceding Government, so that all 
outlay for new purposes was necessarily additional. His oppo- 
nents will not improbably succeed in showing that 150,000/. 
or 200,000l. have been unnecessarily spent on the army; 
and they will continue to infer, in speeches and in newspaper 
articles, that a million has, in round numbers, been wasted. 
The conversion of rifles into breech-loaders was one of the 
most urgent duties of any Government; and it cannot be 
seriously contended that two or three hundred large guns 
were not properly provided for the new fortifications. In 
replying to the leading member of the late Government, the 
CuaNcELLor of the ExcnEQuer may, for controversial purposes, 
assume that the Estimates which he is accused of exceeding 
were in themselves moderate and necessary; but Mr. Giap- 
STONE, during the whole course of Lord PaLuerston’s Adminis- 
tration, affected to separate himself from his colleagues on all 
questions of public expenditure. As Lord Russe.v’s principal 
colleague, he held office only for a single year; and he may 
perhaps have been contemplating further reductions when his 
tenure of office was interrupted. 

The increase since 1866 in the Navy Estimates amounts to 
580,coo/., of which 230,000/. represent increase of pay and 
allowances, and an additional number of men. The residue 
is principally caused by outlay on shipbuilding; and Mr. 
Hunt vindicates the expenditure by a reference to Sir Joun 
Pakineton’s well-known assertion that, on his accession to 
office, the Admiralty had a difficulty in relieving ships on 
their return from foreign service. ‘The Duke of Somerset at 
the time disputed the justice of a charge on which few 
civilians are competent to form an opinion. It is difficult 
to understand why the navy is always becoming more 
costly, and always declared to be ineflicient. There is no 
other public department which offers equal room for re- 
trenchment, and, if Mr. Guapstone as Prime Minister can 
find an administrator of the highest order to take charge of 
the Admiralty, he may perhaps be able to produce a practical 
refutation of Mr. Hunt's plausible apology. The excess of 
the Civil Service Estimates is 590,000/., including a well- 
deserved addition to the pay of the Irish Constabulary, and 
several items of outlay which necessarily result from recent 
legislation. About 175,000/. belongs to the departments of 
Education, and of Science and Art; and if the money has 
been judiciously expended there is no reason to complain of 
the amount. Public grants for education are in all respects 
more equitable and less burdensome than the «= oluntary con- 
tributions to which they form a supplement. The item of 
Science and Art probably means the Paris Exhibition, which 
will not speedily recur. Vigilance in checking the growth 
of the Civil Service Estimates is commendable and useful, but 
while legislation constantly enlarges the province of national 
administration, the gradual increase of outlay is obviously 
inevitable. ‘Lhe economy which entrusts public duties to the 
liberality of volunteers is generally illusory and often mis- 
judged. 

If it is assumed that Mr. Giapstone’s Estimates were pru~- 
dent and moderate, Mr. Hunt has furnished a «satisfactory 
explanation of the greater part of the excess of 1868; yet it 
is not improbable that a Government directed by a great 
financier, and supported by a large majority of the House of 
Commons, might effect a considerable reduction of expen- 
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in financial matters the timidity of an amateur, and Mr. Iunt, 
though he is an able man of business, is as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer an inexperienced novice. On the only im- 
portant occasion on which he had to exercise discretion, he 
preferred the easy and dangerous device of increasing the 
Income-tax to the more statesmanlike policy of a temporary 
loan; and although his error may be excused on the ground 
that it was necessary to deprecate Mr. GLapstove’s opposition, 
a Government which retains office without possessing tle com- 
mand of the House of Commons is responsible for all the conse- 
quences of its weakness. Itis probable that similar pliability may 
have been shown when Parliamentary pressure was applied to 
promote increased expenditure. Mr. Disrak.t in 1867 preferred 
the creation of Terminable Annuities toa beneficial reduction of 
taxes under the influence of a similar fear of Mr. GLapstToxe, 
and through well-founded distrust of himself and of the House 
of Commons. <A weak Ministry is exposed to many temp%a- 
tions in financial as in political matters, and even if Mr. Hunt 
convinces the country that his administration of the Exchequer 
has not been lavish or wasteful, a suspicion will remain that 
he is not in a position to resist unreasonable demands. Mr. 
GLADsTONE, who is a master of details as well as of financial 
principles, will probably take some early opportunity of 
disputing Mr. Hunt’s figures and arguments; but he is a 
sounder financier in office than in opposition. It may be 
hoped that he will not, like some of his supporters, propose to 
determine arbitrarily the amount of revenue which the 
country can afford to raise, as a preliminary step to reduction 
of expenditure. The nation is rich enough to pay for ad- 
ministration and defence to any amount which may be 
required; and if the public wealth were doubled, or the 
outlay reduced by one-half, it would still be the duty of the 
Finance Minister for the time being to be strictly frugal. 
The public wauts form the first charge on all property; but 
the right of the State to tax is limited by its needs, aud both 
ought to be strictly construed. 


MR. HORSMAN ON BISHOPS AND LORDS. 


OY revient toujours & ses premicre amours; this is the 
polite form of a sentiment which takes a more familiar 
form in a proverb which says something about dogs, and what 
they return to. Mr. Horsman is a politician of considerable 
standing, and has certainly not attracted that influeuce which 
his undoubted powers might have seemed likely to secure. 
Why this is so, it might be not very easy to say. Mr. 
Horsman represents a type of mind which is commonly called 
impracticable. Such men cannot get on with the world. 
They neither attract nor are attracted. Partly from choice, 
and partly from necessity, they are not party men, because 
not only do they shun associates, but associates shun them. 
In private society we see the same sort of thing. A man may 
be wise and candid and thoughtful, but his wisdom and 
candour and thoughtfulness always come in at the wrong place. 
Such men represent an unprofitable capital of usefuluess which 
never can be used; they do not bring their talent into the 
active circulation of life and work. Such are some poli- 
ticians; their opinions are worth listening to, but that is all. 
But speculative politicians are not what the world wants. 
Earl Grey, and Mr. Horsman, on a much lower level how- 
ever than Earl Grey, are to living men much like books 
and treatises and formularies. ‘They do not work. They 
begin and end with themselves. Their orbit is one of which 
they are alike the centre and the path—if such a thing 
could be. Where they begin they end, and beyond them- 
selves they do not aflect the working Kosmos. Mr. Hoxs- 
MAN early won distinction as a Bishop-baiter, as a Bishop- 
baiter he ends. As in Sir Harry Vane’s case, we are disposed 
to echo CromweLu’s pious impiety and irreverence. The 
Lorp deliver us from Mr. Horsman! And Mr. Horsman 
favours the world with his deliverance on Episcopacy in the 
abstract and Bishops in the concrete in an odd way. He 
addresses a letter to that very respectable newspaper the 
Scotsman, to explain and expound an election address to his 
constituency in Gloucestershire. If the commentary is good 
for anything it might well be thought that it would suffer by 
this serious dislocation from the text. But it is not so. 
Scripture and gloss are separated, because in Mr. Horsman’s 
plan and mind premisses and conclusion, principles and their 
application, stand in a connexion which is neither direct nor 
logical. 
Mr. Horsman, not having succeeded in gaming attention 
during his life, is desirous of benefiting posterity. ‘There is 


is just possible that posterity may d— Mr. Horsmay, 
road which he leaves to the coming crushers to break Up ig 
the House of Lords. He does not expect the vision to be 
fulfilled in his time; but he foresees the day when the Lord 
will have to appear before judgment, and he is anxious 
assist posterity with his counsels. It is about as easy a thi 
to give advice to posterity as it is to write the history of 
events which have not happened; and quite as 
Stone and mortar are cheap when you are building castle 
in the air. That the present British House of Lords wij 
not last for ever, we may, in the presence of the great fly 
and caducity of all human things, satis!y ourselves without 
donning the prophet’s mantle. But Mr. Horsman is of My, 
CobDEN’s opinion, that the mind of this country—so far ng 
perhaps differing much from other minds—is unable to take ip 
more than one great question at a time; and so, because we 
are all now thoroughly occupied with watching or worki 
out the problem of the new House of Commons, and qq 
think of nothing else, therefore Mr. Horsman selects this y 
moment for discoursing and planning about the House of 
Lords. Lycorunon is the most obscure of writers, and very 
naturally selected Cassanpra as his fictitious mouthpiece, 
Just so with Mr. Horsman ; having got hold of a doubtful and 
distant object, his method suits his material. His “ first 

“* posal is to eliminate the Bishops.” If ever any one skilled 
in the English language is destined to die of a word in phil 
logic pain, that dreadful word “ eliminate” will be the death of 
some of us. Eliminate is to take out of two sides of ay 
equation a quantity common to both. If Mr. Horsman meant 
to say that he wanted to banish, to get rid of, to expel the 
Bishops, why did he not say so? He does not want 
climinate them, but to turn them out; and to turn out 
is easier tc understand than to eliminate. It may be @ 
satisiaction to Mr. Horsman to know that in this matter 
of banishing the Bishops he is only a follower of that 
very practical person Archdeacon Denison, who years ago 
published a pamphlet on the same subject. Mr. Horsuay 
thinks, or thinks that he thinks, that the only argument 
for retaining the Spiritual Lords in Parliament is that 
they were, in what he calls Roman Catholic times, in Parlia- 
ment, and that they were then in Parliament because ecce 
slastical dignity was in the dark ages always invested with 
temporal power The real reason why clerics held high 
offices of State in medieval times was because clerics wer 
the only people of education and intelligence to hold them. 
The reason for entrusting political power to this or that man 
in the thirteenth century is the reason which obtains in the 
nineteenth, and will obtain in the twenty-third if the world 
is not to get more foolish as it gets older; and that reason is 
to give office to those who are fit for office. If clergymen ar 
not fit for State affairs, do not entrust them with State affairs 
—that is an intelligible position; but the fitness of a ma 
to legislate depends upon his personal qualifications, not upoa 
the very commonplace and irrelevant axiom that “ the title of 
“the clergy to be the Church is repudiated.” But the 
Bishops ought to be eliminated from the House of Loris 
because the clergy are disqualified from sitting in the House 
of Commons? Mr. Horsman, therefore, proposes to effect 
veform in the Lords—a reform which may or may not have 
something to justify it, by the most absurd reason in 
world. ‘The exclusion of the clergy from the Commons 
was the result of a tyrannical Tory dodge invented and 
executed out of mere spite and personal malice agalls 
a single person—Horne ‘Tooke; as sheer and violent 4 
piece of tyranny as ever disgraced legislation, and oe 
which cannot stand. As there is no reason whatevé 
why clergymen should not sit in the Lower House, Mr. 
Iloxsman’s chief reason for expelling Bishops from the Lords 
fails. By anticipation he has precisely given the Bishops that 
argument which will most help them. Perhaps Mr. Horswa 
would have consulted his reputation better if he had nd 
pirated the threadbare joke about the difficulty of concelvi0g 
“ My Lord Apostle.” St. Pau certainly would have been # 
much astonished to be called My Lord as CorNeLius We 
have been to find himself a K.C.B., or Pontius Pitaté © 
be saluted as Your Excellency. There is as much pre 

in Apostclic times and language for the Bishops being ™J 
Lorded as there is in the Saxon Chronicle for Privy Couna 
lors—and Mr. Horsman is a Privy Councillor—being 
Hounourabled, 


But Mr. Horsman does not confine his aspirations in the 
democratic line to Episcopoclasm; the Hoxsuan 
drastic in other directions. In proposing, wita consi wh 
able pomp and circumlocution, lite-pecrages, Mr. 
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‘nly cannot consider hims 
a here lags terribly in the rear. ni 
for sifting the rubbish out of the Lords, and giving the ate 
8 tative character, he proposes, or suggests, an Upper 
Chamber’ in which the members should cleet themselves. 

way of recommending this scheme he poiuts out, and» 
truly enough, that there is no innovation in its principle. 
qhe Seotch Lords elect from their own body their Purlia- 
mentary representatives, with this admirable consequence, | 
that “there are no Jess than forty-four Irish and Scotch 
«peers who sit as the mere nominees of the Conservative 
«leader of the day, having been elected according to a list | 
« which he has circulated among the peers of his party.” From 
Mr. Horsuan’s principle, when it gets into action, this, he tells 
us, is the result; like causes produce like effvets ; and there- 
fore, when peers elect themselves with this result, Mr. 
Horswan thinks that to reproduce it on a larger scale would 
be a vast improvement on the House of Lords as it is. 
He admits that his plan would “ produce a very harrow con- 
«stituency ; but he must proceed gradually.” ‘That is to say, 
to produce a broad result, we must employ more and more 
exclusive means. A broad peerage produces a useless House 
of Lords; a narrow peerage produces representatives all of 
one side, and mere nominees ; and, therefore, a still narrower 

rage must produce a very broad and uselul representation. 
Such is Mr. Horsman’s logic, and such his view of premisses 
and their conclusion. We quite agree with Mr. Horsman that 
modes might by some Sityes be devised for getting an ideally 
perfect Upper Chamber; the only question between us, or 
rather posterit, y, and this Soon of the future, is as to his plan 
caborated and explained in the Scotsman. It is certainly 
a contribution to the coming politics which might do 
very well for a paper at a Social Congress meeting, or any 
other open refuge for destitute theorists, or a séance of Genevan 
reconstructors of society; but, as a matter of practical 
cousideration, it stands as much chance of being scriously 
considered as Dr. Pusey’s scheme for disestablishing the 
Church, Mr. Horsman will not, perhaps, think it much of a 
compliment, but he is very like Dr. Pusey. Both are Con- 
servatives; Mr. Horsman is friendly to the Lords; Dr. Pusry 
is something more than friendly to the Church. “The 
“policy of their reform is conservative ”"—they both assure 
us. They only wish to save the lives of their respective 
institutions by cutting their threats. Both are anxious 
to familiarize the public mind with their respective policies ; 
both go ahead of public opinion; both are ouly desirous to 
construct cushions for their clients and friends ialling lightly 
over the precipice. But such is the ingratitude of all creation, 
from peers and churches to ducks, that they are so blind 
that they cannot see their way to life through suicide; and in 
either case there is a wholesome and stupid suspicion of 
friends who coaxingly cry “ Dill, dill, dill.” 


RAILWAY AFFAIRS. 


Ratwar reports and meetings are not usually interest- 
ing except to shareholders, but from time to time it 
occurs to the rest of the community that the amount and the 
price of travelling accommodation possess a certain public 
importance. ‘The Board of the Great Western Company 
Tevives, by its half-yearly Report, the memory of the once 
famous battle of the gauges; for the Directors have deter- 
mined to abolish ninety-six miles of mixed gauge between 
Oxford and Wolverhampton, and between Reading and 
wslngstoke, and to substitute the narrow gauge for the 
broad between Hereford and Gloucester. ‘The substitution of 
ordinary rails for the exceptional Great Western system 
the main lines to South Wales, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall, 
will be only a question of time; and perhaps there are some 
“uviving engineers who may exult in their triumph over Mr. 
NEL's doctrine and practice. ‘The ultimate decision has 
been wholly unconnected with the merits of the contending 
es, for, as soon as the narrow gauge had occupied the 

Tet of the country, the Great Western Company was com- 
piled to choose between ultimate submission and partial 


are always constructed on the narrow gauge. 
_ gauge is expensive and inconvenient to work, requiring two 


tolation, A break of gauge is fatal to the transmission of | 

eebond minerals, and, in combination with a steep incline in 
neighbourhood of Stroud, the mechanical disconnexion of | 
¢ South Wales line with the branches in the Monmouthshire 


and Glamorganshire hills has prevented the Great Western 


Mpany from establishing any cousiderable coal trade 


Yo South Wales and London. Originally the broad 
ta Was unnecessarily broad, and the accidental 4 ft. 84 in. | 
Uge Was undoubtedly too narrow; but the great improve- | 


enormously increased their power, so that a single engine on 
a first-class gradient can now draw a load of 250 tous. A 
broad gauge line would still be the best and cheapest route 


_ for a heavy mineral tratlic, but the larger trucks are trouble- 


some to handle at pits and stations; and private tramways 
The mixed 


independent plants of rolling stock, and a complicated ar- 
rangement of sidings. The change of gauge will only raise 


| the total cost of the Great Western Railway to the level of 


the London and North-Western and the Midland, and when 
it is accomplished the Company may expect a great increase 
of prosperity. The proprietors have hitherto been unfortu- 
nate in following the counsels of a man of genius who 
habitually preferred scientific completeness to commercial 
success; yet it is due to Mr. Brunet to remember that the 
Great Western was originally the cheapest of all the chicf 
English railways, and beyond comparison the best. 

A more recent interest attaches to the proceedings of the 
Southern railways; and Sir E. W. Warkrn’s pugnacious letters 
and speeclies always increase the irritation which is more or 
less reasonably caused by his policy. It is possible that the 
discussions at the meetings of the South-Eastern and the neigh- 
bouring Companies may have been studied by readers who ure 
neither shareholders nor intending purchasers; nor, indeed, can 
the possession of shares in the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway at present furnish any strong inducement to attend to 
its unpromising concerns. In that fortunate undertaking, the 
comparative priorities of eight or nine classes of claimants 
are still undetermined; the stock which was authorized by 
last year’s Act has not been issued; and it has consequently 
been found necessary to meet all capital charges out of the 
revenue which would otherwise have been applicable to in- 
terest on debentures, Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the meeting indiguantly denounced the injustice 
of recent remonstrances against the increase of fares. One 
shareholder forcibly remarked that the public had been 
spoiled by extravagantly liberal treatment; but, on the other 
hand, it was stated that some of the short trains were half 
empty, while the omnibuses on the same line were crowded 
with passengers; and the Directors admitted that low fares were ~ 
to be preferred where they were more remunerative. The late 
agitation may periiaps have done harm by discouraging railway 
Boards from attempting experimental reductions, since a return 
to higher rates may be expected to provokeaclamour. Within 
the lunits of the Parliamentary maximum, Companies have a 
perfect right to consult their own interest in fixing their 
rates; and in ordinary cases they are partially controlled by 
the fear of possible competition. Although poverty is likely 
to produce an exacting spirit, the adjustment of charges bears 
no essential relation to prosperity or to insolvency. The 
thriving tradesman and his struggling neighbour are equally 
interested in disposing of their wares to the best advautage. 
The case of the South-Eastern Railway is exceptional because, 
through the negligence of the Parliamentary Committees of 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, the tariff over a considerable 
part of the system is practically unlimited. On the Norih 
Kent line the Company charges ten shillings for couveying a 
passenger forty-three miles in an hour and a half, and nine 
shillings fur accomplishing the same distance in two hours. 
In the old coaching days the journey would have been per- 
formed by a shorter road more cheaply in four hours. On 
the main line competition produces a better service ; and the 
tariff to which the Chatham Company is compelled to adhere 
necessarily rules the South-Eastern charges. If the Amalga- 
mation Lill had been passed in the form in which it was 
introduced, the Dover tratlic might have been sent exclusively 
by way of Tunbridge, at any rates which the associated 
Companies might have thought fit to charge. 

Even in the affairs of the Chatham Company a faint gleam 
of sunshine relieves the prevailing gloom. ‘Lhe net revenue 
has increased within the year by 70,000/., leaving an ample 
margin ior the interest of 600,000/. of preference capital 
which is to be secured on the excess of receipts over the 
returns of 1867, When the Arrangement Act was passed, 
Parliament still adhered to the principie of protecting vested 


‘rights; and consequently the consent of every debenture- 


holder is required before a new preference stock can be raised 


_ over his head; but it was with good reason assumed that the 


new debenture stock would increase the annual value of the 
property by an amount equal to the interest, and to that 
extent the growing revenue was mortgaged to the lenders of 
the new capital. ‘Lhe assent of existing debenture-holders to 
the nominal postponement of their rights will enable them to ° 
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obtain the money on cheaper terms, while it will involve no | 
pecuniary sacrifice. After some years the growth of traflic will | 
perhaps enable the Company to meet all fixed charges; and as 
ordinary stock is still saleable in the market it must be supposed 
that there is an appreciable prospect of a future dividend. 
‘The system is admirably laid out and efficiently worked, but — 
its head is too big for its body. A short line, although it 
accommodates an extraordinarily large traflic, cannot bear the 
expense of two or three great terminal stations in London. 
Out of seventeen millions of nominal capital it is impossible 
to say how much has been really expended, but it is evident 
that Ludgate Hill, Blackfriars, and Victoria must have been 
extremely costly. ‘The suburban traflic is probably the most 
elastic portion of the resources of the railway, and the mineral 
traffic from the Northern and Midland systems is still im- 
perfectly developed. A Company which has done so much 
jor its customers and so little for itself may be excused for 
reminding angry critics that expensive undertakings must be 
conducted on commercial rather than philanthropic principles; 
but its advocates are inconsistent when they borrow irom 
a neighbouring Chairman irrelevant attacks on the specula- 
tive builders who are conventionally supposed to write all 
the letters to the Zimes about the increase of suburban fares. 
Sir E. W. Warktn has frequently intimated an opinion that the 
owners of land which becomes available for building ought to 
contribute to the funds of the railway which makes their pro- 
yerty accessible; but until he has the means of enforcing his 
claim, it is hardly worth while to assert it. 

Sir E. W. Wark1n’s specch to his shareholders at the general 
meeting contains a vigorous defence of his policy, and a just 
denunciation of the outrageous proposals which are frequently 
made for the confiscation of associated capital. Mr. Gatt, in 
a letter lately published, repeated a statement which he has 
made in many pamphlets, that no Company ever reduced its 
dividend more than one per cent. by even the most extrava- 
gant reduction in its fares. Other theorists have contended 
that passengers ought to be carried at the same tonnage rate 
as coals, or rather ata reduced price, because they save the 
expense of loading by walking in and out of the carriages. 
dir E. W. Warkin more reasonably argues that an under- 
taking which produces less than five per cent. is, according 
to ordinary mercantile rules, really working at a loss; yet 
he virtually admits the soundness of the doctrines which 
he is combating when he recommends the proprietors to 
divide with their passengers and freighters the profits which 
may hereafter exceed five per cent. When the time arrives, 
the Company, whether its affairs are directed by Sir E. W. 
WartkiIN or by a successor, will indulge in no such gra- 
tuitous generosity. If the fares are at any time diminislied, 
or the train service augmented, the object will be not to 
admit others to partnership in the property of the Company, 
but to encourage traflic, and perhaps to deprecate competi- 
tion. Sir E. W. Watkin himself undertook to prove only 
two years ago that one-half of the traflic between London and 
Brighton would produce a profit of six per cent., at rates 
lower by a third or a half than the present South-Eastern 
tariff. If he was then sincere in his statements, he may perhaps 
at some future time try a similar experiment on the line to 
Tunbridge Wells or to Dover. Even at the cost of doing a 
service to the builders and landowners whose gains excite his 
indignation, he may not improbably find that residents in the 
country who have daily business in London are the best pos- 
sible customers. In the meantime, his benevolent con- 
sideration for the poorer classes scarcely harmonizes with his 
just censures on socialistic railway reformers ; but it is conso- 
latory to reflect that the Board, or the General Manager, in 
fixing the fares, will not necessarily refer to the Chairman’s 
speech at the half-yearly meeting. 

The Board had probably some practical reason for pro- 
curing the appointment of a Committee to consider the 
conduct of certain South-Eastern shareholders who are said to 
lave opposed the Company, two or three years ago, in the 
interest of the Brighton Company; yet it might have been 
supposed that, after the reconciliation which accompanied the 
agrcement for fusion, it would have been desirable to forget 
obsolete quarrels. It is not easy to suggest a measure by 
which a shareholder in any Company can be prevented from 
abusing his powers to the injury of his partners. As long as 
it is lawful to be a proprietor in more than one undertaking, 
votes cannot be separated from shares; nor can the honour- 
able understanding that every proprietor shall, as such, pro- 
mote the interest of the Company, be easily converted into 
a legal obligation. The South-lastern inquiry may be 
uselul if it calls atuntion to the true origin of many 
attacks, by nominal shareholders, on Boards of Directors. A 


holder of a recently purchased and inconsiderable interest jg 
a Company lately reduced the value of the shares 
the extent of six or seven per cent. by a suit in equity 
professedly instituted for the protection of his own inf). 
tesimal rights; and newspaper critics of railway affiig 
were found to applaud the proceeding. If it is true thy 
South-Eastern proprietors voted at South-Eastern 
for the benefit of a rival Company, their co-partners had; 
just cause of complaint; but even if they had been aware g 
the circumstances at the time, they would have had no mea, 
of redress. The possibility and the actual occurrence of sug, 
transactions afford a suflicient reason for distrusting all 
miscuous associations of sharcholders in various railways, Thy 
protests of such bodies against the policy of one Compay 
may be intended to serve some rival interest; as when, 
scheme involving outlay of capital is discouraged, not becauy 
it is unpromising, but on the ground of competition with som 
other railway. 


LODGERS AT OXFORD. 


TAVHE new statute as to residence at Oxford does greg 
honour to the men who devised and passed it, As fg 
as their own comfort goes, Oxford residents have everything 
to lose by it. Its effect, if it has any, will be to make they 
work heavier, without any corresponding weight being added 
to their purses. In time, too, the new students will carry of 
their share of fellowships, and it is hardly probable that, as 
class, they will be so pleasant in Common Room as the ali 
ones. ‘he sole motive, therefore, that can have actuated the 
promoters of the statute is a genuine desire to diffuse th 
benefits of University education as widely as possible. Tod 
this in the face of considerable opposition from within, and 
with no support worth mentioning from without, is an ai. 
ditional, though only an additional, proof of the energy andsel- 
devotion of the present generation of Oxford tutors. In the 
direction of cheapness, at all events, the process of extensia 
can now go no further. The only pecuniary demands which 
the University will make on its unattached students are 5]. at 
matriculation, and 3/. 10s. a year during residence. What- 
ever other expenses the student may incur will be regulated 
entirely by his actual requirements. He will be subject to no 
social claims and exposed to no social temptations. If he wil 
have to forego the advantages of college life, he will also be 
exempt jfrom its drawbacks. He may leave Oxford with 
fewer friends, but it will be his own fault if he leaves it 
with any debts. It is obvious that these changes put a 
Oxford education on an absolutely new footing as regards 
cost. Given that a young man can afford to earn nothing 
until after he is of age, and to find himself at that period 
too old for many of the occupations to which he might 
otherwise have betaken himself, he may spend his tim 
from eighteen to twenty-one as cheaply at Oxford as any- 
where. Whether there are many young men in this position 
isa point upon which no trustworthy data are at preset 
forthcoming. Arguing & priori, we should have been inclined 
to set them down as very few indeed; but Mr. Kircum, who 
has some right to speak positively on the point, inclines to the 
opposite belief. “ ‘This unattached system,” he says, “ invite 
“ all classes, and seeks to dig into strata hitherto altogethe 
“neglected. It will be readily understood in Scotland, wher 
“ the Universities are on much the same plan; it will ap 
“ to masters of grammar-schools throughout the country, wi? 
“ will advise parents to send their clever sons where edut 
“ tion is so cheap and the prizes are so brilliant. Examuitg 
“ chaplains will, with a sigh of relief, advise young men © 
“come to us instead of swelling the ranks of the ‘literal 
“ ‘clergy’; from the manufacturing districts we hope to dra¥ 
“many recruits—the history of Cambridge sizarships could 
“ prove that we are not too sanguine in looking: for the 00 
“of ‘mill-hands.’ Under-masters of schools will be a 
“ tracted by the prospect of University distinctions, for m™ 
“ market do these commodities command so good a sale as 2 
“the scholastic; and I would fain hope that many Noncor 
“ formists will seize the opportunity of giving their sons the 
“broad and healthy teaching of Oxford life, now that they 
“can get it free from College Dons and chapel roll-calls, 
“ which they have, naturally enough, no fancy.” 


Upon this estimate, however, one or two things may be 
said. The expense of travelling will probably prevent maly 
unattached students coming from Scotland; and though tH 
system may be “ readily understood” there, that will not > 
itself be a reason why young Scotchimen should desert thet 


own Universities for one in which the average age ° , 
students is greater, and the education for that reason nec 
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and this, we believe, constitutes the one patent advantaze of the | 


pew regulations. At present,” as Professor dowerr truly 
said in his evidence before the Select Committee on Mr. 


Ewant’s Bill, “‘ we have got into a very bad way in the eduea- | 


tion of the clergy.” We have begun very properly to take 
men from a lower class of society; but, having done so, 
instead of giving them a longer education to compensate for 
the absence of early training, we actually give thein a shorter 
one, It is obvious that this evil will be directly struck at by 
the new statute. As a young man cannot be ordained till 
he is three-and-twenty, the question of time does not enter 


into the calculation, and there will be no hardship in re- | 


fusing to admit a candidate without a degree when the pro- 
cess of obtaining one puts him to no additional expense. 
All the other classes to which Mr. Kireury refers are, it will 
be seen, to be attracted by the brilliancy of the prizes 
which Oxford has to offer. These prizes must in effect be 


limited to fellowships, since the possession of a scholarship | 
or exhibition, however profitable, will not help aman after | 


the period of residence is over. A prudeit parent will 
think twice, therefore, before taking the advice of masters 


of grammar-schools, however clever they may think their | 


sons. Even as it is, there are not iellowships enough 
for all the competent candidates, and if the number of 
competitors is to be greatly raised the number of disap- 
pointments will be raised in proportion. 
serious matter to look forward to a yearly increasing body 
of young men unable to obtain the prizes with a view to 
which they have come to Oxford, without resources to support 
them during the long period of preparation required for the 
Bar or Medicine, and superannuated for the majority of posts 
which arc open to beginners in trade or commerce. No 


doubt, if the educational tone of the whole country can be sen- | 


sibly improved, this objection will lose its force. Employers 
who know the importance of education will prefer to have 
educated men under them, and*a University degree will 
become a passport to many occupations for which at present it 
would be rather a disqualification. How long it will take to 
work such a revolution, and what will be the business value 
of the unattached students until it has been cffected, are 
polats upon which we have no opinion to offer. 


Hitherto we have spoken only of the effect of the new 
regulations on the class which they are directly designed to 
benefit. As to their effect upon the University itself, it is 


more easy to speak with confidence. There is a melancholy 
unanimity on the part of those who have most opportunities 
of judging as to the extravagance and idleness which are more 
aud more becoming the ordinary characteristics of under- 
graduate life at Oxford. It is not too much to say that to a 
lage number—probably to a decided majority—of Oxford 
men the studies of the place are simply an inconvenient 
interruption to their serious pursuits. Their idea of a 
University carecr is that of a prolonged course of physical 
taining. Boating, cricketing, and athletics absorb tie time 
aud thought of the more energetic; while those who are 
debaired, either by indolence or want of bodily strength, from 
inactive share in these pursuits, have still a resource open 
to them in the part of an interested spectator or a still more 
tnterested speculator, Year atier year a larger number of 
iteshmen have been drawn into this kind of life until at length 
the ablest tutors confess their inability to cope with the pre- 
Vailing tendency. ‘The infusion of a new element into the 
wudergraduate body must tend, so far as it has any influence 
aball, to rescue Oxiord from this reproach. At all events, it will 
help to reduce the exaggerated proportion which the idle and 
luxurious class bears to the University at large. At present 
teior'acrs are paralysed by the greatuess of the work that lies 
vcore them. ‘The idea of raising the standard of examinations, 
% making the work of the place more real, becomes absolutely 
‘wolutionary when the first attempt to carry it out would 
“eed the University of some scventy per ceut. of its junior 
‘embers, But if new men of a really working turn come 
“Pi any number, this difficulty will grow less and less. The 
valversity has not the courage to apply strong remedies to a 
“ease Which has come, from its very prevalence, to be re 
garded as the normal state of the community ; and it will not 
oun the courage unless the evil can be made somewhat more 
‘Xceptional than it is, ‘Che addition of unattached students 
‘Promote this end in two ways. It will send up men of 
“aot a wanted who, except for the change in the statutes, 
ma ga have come up at ail; and it may lead to some 
© now come up to the colleges, where they drift into 


It is rather a! 


so escaping the danger. Nor are we wholly without hope 
tliat the presence of a poor and hardworking race of students 
may have some influence upon those “were grown-up 
* children,” as Mr. Kircuin cails the “ ordinary pass life of 
|“ Oxtord,” who “ come up without an aim, and float about 
“a listless prey to any excitement.” ‘The consciousness that 
| they are turning to no account whatever opportunities to 
obtain a share of which the unattached student is content to 
live poorly and work hard may inspire some amount of 
' shame, and perhaps lead a fraction of them to reflect, at least 
in their third year, that there is something better worth 
| living jor than the glory of having won a mile race, or the 
| profit of having backed the man who did win it. 


It is a further question whether the great ends for which a 
University exists will in any way be benefited by the change in 
_ the composition of its scholars. One of these will probably be 
_ very little affected by it. As an educational instrument Oxtord 
_ already stands very high. Her great fault, as we have more than 
once pointed out, is that in her devotion to this object she has 
sacrificed another of equal if not greater importance. Until 
quite lately, Oxford might almost have been described as 
an institution for diffusing among English students the results 
of German investigation. We have nothing to say against 
the utility of such a function, but it will scarcely be con- 
| tended that it is altogether suitable to the dignity of a great 

University. That Oxford has been content to discharge i: 
_ patiently is mainly owing to the great outburst of educational 
enthusiasm which the last ten or fifteen years has witnessed. 
Teaching las so absorbed the intellectual energy of the 
| working fellows that they have had no time left to pursue 
‘their own studies. Mr. Anxotp has told us that the great 
foreign universities scarcely regard Oxford and Cambridge 
as belonging to the same class of institutions with themselves. 
They speak of them as hauts lycées—superior schools—and it 
must be admitted that their exclusive consideration of the 
interests of schoolboys has gone far to render them unworthy 
of any more complimentary epithet. Will the presence of 
unattached students do anything to rescue Oxford from her 
share of this reproach? Indirectly, we ure disposed to hope, 
it may do something. It will strengthen the University as 
opposed to the purely collegiate element, and by this means it 
may perhaps lead to the diminution of sinecure fellowships, 
and to their ultimate absorption into professorships. In some 
respects, no doubt, the tendency of the change will be in an 
opposite direction; but we trust that there is suilicient agree- 
ment among University reformers, upon the importance of 
making Oxford a place of study for adults as well as of 
teaching for the young, to make this fact of no moment. 


GOOD CORRESPONDENTS. 


} Fy _ now fill up such aspace in the life of civilized people 
that the necessity for the promulgation of an epistolary 
code seems to be reaching aclimax. Just as the horrors of tlie 
Thirty Years War led to the creation of international law, or a 
systematic arrangement of the right relations between sovercign 
Powers, so the horrors of the penny post must lead, one would 
hope, to some tolerably precise and rational understanding as to 
the right relationship between persons who are at a distance 
from oue another. It has been said by a fine moralist that if you 
know a man’s way of dealing with money—getting it, spending it, 
lending it, borrowing it, saving it—you have very — material 
for estimating the general worth and quality of his character. 
Something of the same kind may be said about letters ; ascertain 
a man’s habits in writing them and in answering them, his prompti- 
tude or his delay, his brevity or his difiuseness, his discernment 


| in saying the right things, or his clumsy maundering over wrong 


or irrelevant things, his general excess or his general defect as a 
correspondent—find out all this, and his character is as an open 
book. There is an absurd, and, considering the immeasurable 
quantity of letter-writing that goes on, a traly extraordinary 
notion current that letters are mere trifles, which ii is well perhaps 
if one attends to in a regular and genial manner, but yet which 
one may throw into a remote corner of one’s plan of duty without 
much interfering either with one’s own happiness and comfort or 
with that of other people. A thoroughly good correspondent—one, 
that is, who writes satisfactory letters, and replies at satisfactory 
times and seasons—is too much looked upon as a follower o! 
counsels of perfection, In truth, correspondence and the 
conditions of its right practice are as much matters of plain 
duty as paying bills, and, to a man with friends, are just as 
essential to comfort and right living, The man who 
shirks his obligations in this respect or misunderstands tiem, 
either by underrating or by exaggerating them, is one of the 
supreme social nuisances, if he could only be made aware 
of the fact. Let anybody who does not lead the life of a 
mere half-organized creature in a cave of the earth reckon up 
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the annoyance, irritation, disappointment, uneasiness, uncomfort- 
able surmise, which bad correspondents—we are not talling of 
bad news or vexatious business—occasion him in the course of a 
twelvemonth; and he will, even in the calmness of retrospect, be 
ready to agree that such persons deserve the hearty execrations of 
their kind. Count how many letters you reasona)!y expect, which 
either never come at all, or at any rate fail to come at the proper 
time; how many of them are spoilt by the writer's careless 
omission of something which he ought to have known you were 
curious to be informed of; how many of them are couched in such 
a way as to need answering when substantially an answer was not 
at all required; how many cause you deep and quite unnecessary 
depression, just because the writer inconsiderately took no pains 
to conceal is own mood of the moment, so that while he has 
hed time to forget all about his troubles, you are superfluously 
sympathizing with what no longer exists to deserve your sym- 
pathy; and finally, how many of them are cruel from their brevity, 
and how many cruel from intolerable prolixity. The result of 
such a computation will bring home to one with weighty force 
in how miserable a state letter-writing is as an art, and how 
wofully it is misunderstood as a duty. 

A classification of the sins in this kind would be neither 
more nor less than a table of the evil propensities and short- 
comings of our fallen nature. Every fault of temper has its 
counterpart in an epistolary vice—spleen, self-indulgence, 
laziness, egotism, and all the other ingredients in the ugly 
catalogue. A man’s conduct about letters may reveal abysses 
of character of which nobody would ever have dreamt from 
a merely personal and face-to-face iutercourse with him. He 
may like you well enough to pay a call or to receive your visit 
with affability or even cordiality, but not to retire into him- 
self with pen and note-prper for a quarter of an hour on 
account; this would involve a cool, deliberate, subjective your 
effort to which his friendship is not capable of rising for you, 
and possibly not for anybody else either. In speech, again, 


he may always have shown himself genial, assenting, complai- | 


sant; but his pen is splenetic and overflowing with acidulous 
epigram, and discloses a man ever thinking of himself and his 
own peints of view and interests, and never of what is 
likely to gratify or amuse or stir his correspondent. Then there 
are men who in the ordinary transactions of life are of spotless 
—- and the most trustworthy exactness ; who pay mouey, 
seep appointments, perform promised work, with the strictest 
punctuality; and yet on whose table lie packages of letters wait- 
ing for answers, and many of them destined to wait long or in 
vain.. If the person who lets letters accumulate in this terrible 
manner is absolutely without epistolary conscience, or the rudi- 
mentary faculty of such a conscience, the presence of a pile of 
letters unanswered, and yet to be answered, may not be so deadly 
and grievous. There are persons of this kind who deliberately 
act on the Napoleonic maxim, that if you leave letters long enough 
they will answer themselves. On the peccu fortiter principle, they 
may enjoy the deadly repose that belongs to a seared conscience ; 
aud so long as the searing is elfticient, all may be pretty well 
with them. ‘They are happy provided they never awake to their 
sin. But those who have eae conscious of epistolary duty, and 
yet are slaves to a confirmed habit of absolutely neglecting it, 
are of all men the most miserable. He who knows that he ought 
to answer letters, and that he must answer them in the long run, 
and yet cannot bring himself to sit down at his table and hurl off 
the burden from his shoulders, carries a constant and over- 
whelming weight about with him compared with which the 
micntal burden of an undetected murderer must be light. His hours 
of leisure are poisoned, and the pressure of his hours of industry 
is quadrupled. His sia finds him out at every moment and on 
every side. As he reads, the spectre of his unwritten letters 
intrudes upon his page; in the slack moments of conversation a 
certain sinking at the heart acts as a mournful and impressive 
memento scribere ; if he plunges into gaiety, the enhanced excite- 
ment serves also to tighten the grip of the unperformed duty when 
reaction once more restores it to its place. Compare with this 
wretcheduess of the irresolute and procrastinating correspondent 
the yesolute alacrity with which the man of another sort sits 
down to face the inevitable, and whom every night finds fully 
abreast of the epistolary tide. The difference is as the difference 
between him who has been awake all night either pursuing fleet- 
footed pleasure, or travelling from Calais or Edinburgh, and that 
other whom he finds at home, fresh from a night’s repose and a 
morning toilette. The man who finishes the correspondence of 
the.day—we do not mean counting-house or office correspondence, 
which is as sure to be done as meals are sure to be prepared—hefore 
his breakfast, part of it perhaps having been done overnight, is 
master of circumstance. The postman has no terrors for him, nor 
docs. the post-time stand before him al! the livelong day like a 
monster not to be averted, yet whose hour will bring dismay and 
desolation; nor is he haunted with horrid suspicions that this 
fricud or that is sulking over neglected letters and unheeded 
ueries. 

And method makes the virtue of being a good correspondent 
come easy toone. There is little strain in it for a man who has 
studicd his rules of letter-writing, and has once forced himself tor 
a short time to consider obedience to them as a paramount duty 
of the day. Like most other good habits, this too is tolerably 
easy to form, and, when formed, incredibly easy to practise. One 
of the commonest obstacles to being a good correspondent is a 


foolish desire after impossible excellence, and excellence wrongly 


understood, because it is made to consist in length. You put off 
writing until you have leisure to write as long a letter ag 
desire to give pleasure is warm. The consequence of this jg that 
the letter is never written, and that friendships perish. Thjg 
ticular defect in the commonsense of correspondence is especial}: 
fatal where one friend remains in England, and the other is J 
Tadia or Australia, as is the case with so many pairs of intimates 
under present circumstances. You vow to your friend, as the bell 
of the Southampton steamer rings in your ears, that you will Write 
to him by every mail, or every other mail at most. After the end 
of five or six years you find that you wrote him two letters duyi 
the first year of his absence, and that since then the thought 
of him has only served to sting your conscience and breed inwayj 
discontent. The misha» is due to a fatuous, if well-meant, notion 
that, writing to 2 man thousands of miles away, you ought to fi] 
many sheets to mak the letter worthy of his reading, of travelliy 
such a prodigious distance, and of a tenpenny stamp. But t 
write a letter of many sheets is, to a man of sense, a great entep. 
prise ; it takes much time, and implies that he has much ma 
and most people of sense have neither an excess of one nor the 
other. ‘They wait for some occasion when they shall have g 
whole forenoon to spare, and for circumstances that shall leaye 
them that easy play of mind which is indispensable for a 
letter. Alas, the further one gets from college days the less often 


| does a spare forenoon turn up, and harder becomes the eas 

of mind; and so the thing is left undone. If you had only haj 
the wisdom to make up your mind to write one amply-tilled 
sheet once in two months, all would have gone on perfecily, 
and you might have had the advantage of one of the mos 
delightful things in this world—a sense of contiauity of life, 


_ which is so effectively secured by nothing as by uninterrupted 


' intercourse with the earliest friends one has had. As for the men 


who make a point of writing long letters, or who do not write atall 
because they wish to write at length, let them be held among the 


‘ worst pests of their day and generation, A long letter, uules 


full of genuine and substantial matter which it is of real moment 
that you should know and ponder, is doubly unblest, for it wastes 
the time alike of him who writes and of him to whom it is written 
If the man is a humourist, he fills his pages with forced jests 
aud senseless play of words; if he is a serious person, he is dive, 
after unfolding his little store of facts, to a hateful padding of 
moral reflections and social platitudes. There are persons who 
can scarcely say yes or no to an invitation to dinner under four 
sides of letter-paper. We have known a man wind up four good 
pages of twaddle with an apologetic protestation that he was wating 
in great haste. Lengthy reflections in friendly correspondence ar 
unpardonable ; impart to your friend what items of news are worth 
giving, with such terse comment and wise criticism in a single 
sentence as may seem fitting; but the note-paper essayist, moral- 
ist, divine, or burlesque writer is blind to the rudimentary duties 
of the complete correspondent. All these qualities we pardon 
in our friend when they are relieved by the sprightliness or 
impressiveness of his personal presence; but in the bald black 
and white of his handwriting they are one’s deadly aversion 
Gossip, light, various, and genial, unadulterated with sermon, 
pure from all flavour of the ethical treatise, with no tincture of 
controversy or many-headed polemics—this is the function of the 
letter-writer. Of course there are giant souls to whom correspond- 
ence means interchange of views, solid conflict on poli 
economy, on the coming revolution, on the first principles of mete- 
physics and human knowledge. But let us not call the documents 
which these mental colossi exchange by the friendly and com- 
paratively human name of letters, any more than we should give 
it to the communications between Lord Stanley and Mr. Seward. 
The chief drawback to being a good and punctual correspondent 
is that it makes your friends exacting. The more virtuous you ae, 
the more sprightly, the more full of news, the more rigorously 
you interpret the golden rule of return of post, the greater the 
expectations that unreason-ble people permit themselves to form. 
They never allow their epistolary Homer to nod. If at length bis 
heroic virtue flags, they either suspect a growing coolness, oF 
he is in trouble, or else they think he must be ill or may be 
Llence there is something to be gained by not being virtuous ovel- 
much under this head. Punctuality and particularity of reply a 
absolutely indispensable even with one’s enemies and bores, 0 
with the crowd of neutrals, Perhaps the best course, except 
an intimate or two, is to conline one’s virtues pretty m 
these two, only adding to them that of brevity. 


BEAUTY AND BRAINS. 


if pense lovely woman fulfils only half her mission when she 
unpersonable instead of beaw:ful, all young men, ane 
pretty girls secure in the consciousness of their own — 
will agree. Indeed, it is cruel to hear the way in which eo 
youth despises ugly = or fading women, however clever, Wi° 
charm lies in their cleverness only, with a counteraction 10 af 
plainness. To hear them, one would think that hardness 
feature, like poverty, was a crime voluntarily a Yet 
that contempt was a righteous retribution for the offence. be 
their preference, though so cruelly expressed, is to a certain es 
the right thing. When we are young, the beauty of woe 
a supreme attraction beyond all other possessions or 4 itis 
and there are self-evident reasons why it should be so. 

only as we grow older that we know the value of brains, 
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“ile still admiring beauty—as indeed who does not—admire it 
one passing by on the other side; as a grace to look at, but not 
tp hold, unless accompanied by something more lasting. This is 
+ the middle term of a man’s life. Old age, perhaps with the 
wii yearning of regret, goes back to the love of youth 
and beauty for their own sake; extremes meeting here as in almost 
ql] other circumstances. The danger is when a young man, obey- 
‘ay the natural impulse of his age and state, marries beauty only, 

4 inos, and we love the ideal we create rather than the realit 
ee. A pretty face, the unworn nerves of youth, ‘the 
hness Of hope that has not yet been soured by disappoint- 
pent or chilled by experience, a neat stroke at croquet, and a 
Jaugh easily excited, made a girl a goddess to a boy who 
is what he himself calls in love and his friends cal! spoony. She 
be narrow, selfish, spoilt, unfit to bear the burdens of life 
god unable to meet her trials patiently; she may be utterly 
wpractical and silly—one of those who never mature but only 
w old, and remain great overgrown children to the end—without 
ndgment, forethought, common sense, or courage; but he sees 
nothing of all this. ‘To him she is perfect, the “jolliest girl in 
the world,” if he is slangy, or the “ dearest,” if he 1s affectionate ; 
ad he neither sees nor heeds her potential faults. It is only 
when she has stepped down from her pedestal to the level of the 
shaps an exceptionaliy weak and peevish one. Then he knows 
Pat 2 would ilove done better for’ himself had he married that 
in brave-hearted girl who would have had him to a dead cer- 
tainty if he had asked her, but whom he so unmercifully laughed 
stand disregarded when he was making love to his fascinating 
charmer, As years goon and reduce the Hebe end Hecate of 
ichteen to much the same kind of woman at forty, with perhaps 
tleadvantage on Hecate’s side if of the sort that ripens well and 
improves by keeping, the man feels that he has been a fool after the 
mamer of Bunyan’s Passion ; that he has eaten up his present in 
the past, and had all his good things at once. If he had but 
looked at the future, and been able to wait! But in those days 
he wanted beauty that does not last, and cared nothing for brains 
that do; and so, having made his election, must abide by it, and 
eat bitter bread from the yeast of his own brewing. Many a man 
has cursed, his whole life long, the youthful infatuation that made 
him marry a pretty fool. ‘ake the case of a rising politician 
whose fair-faced wife is either too stupid to care «about his 
psition, or else who imperils it by her folly. if amiable and 
affectimate, and in her own silly little way ambitious, she does 
him incalculable mischief by exaggeration, and by saying and 
doing exactly the things that are most damaging to him; if stupid, 
sheis just so much deadweight that he has to carry with him 
while swimming up the stream. She is very lovely certainly, 
ad people crowd her drawing-room to look at her; but a plain- 
fatten, sensible, shrewd woman with no beauty to speak of, but 
with tactand cleverness, would have helped him in his career far 
better than would Venus herself if brainless. And so he finds out 
when itis too late to change M. for N. in the marriage service. 
The successful men of small beginnings are greatly liable to this 
curse of wifely hindrance. A barrister once brietless and now in 
alk, an artist once obscure and now famous, who in the days of 
impecuniosity and Bohemianism married their landlady’s pretty 
daughters, and towards the meridian of life find iaesdlien - the 
= — > haute volée, with a wife apiece who drops her h’s 
nultiplies her s’s, know the full bitterness of the bread baked 
ftom that hasty brewing of theirs. Each woman may have been 
beautiful in her youth, and each man may have loved his own 
but if nothing her beauty, 
@ hasno brains to fall back upon, and by which she can be 
educated up to his present social coslilann as dhe wife of his suc- 
cessful maturity, she is a,mistake. Mr. Dickens was quite right to 
kill off pretty childish Dora in David Copperfield. Vf she had 
ee al would have been like Flora in Bicak louse, who indeed 
rown old but not matured, with all the grace and 

beauty of ‘a youth gone, and nothing else to take their place. 

Men do not care for brains in excess in women. ‘They like a 
fympathetic intellect which can follow them, and seize their 
ghts as quickly as they are uttered, but ihey do uot much 
care for any clear or special knowledge of facts; and even the 
Most philosophic among them would rather not be set right 
an calculation, or the exact 
g of a political question a lovely being in tarlatane 
he was to Neither do they 
Wat anything very strongminded. ‘To most men, indeed, the 
“minine strongmindedness that can discuss immoral problems 
a. Sains, and despise religious observances as useful 
_) 0 Weak souis, isa quality as unwomanly as a well-developed 
or a huge fist be. It is not 
ism, it is companionship, not rivalry, still less supremacy, 
t they like in women ; and some wouen with brains as well as 
“aning—for the two are not the same thing—understand this, 
blue stockings well covered by 
. ers, enthusiasts for the freedom of thought and intellectual 
“ehts, show theirs defiantly, and meet with their reward. Men 
from them. Even clever men, able to meet them on their 
own ground, do not feel drawn to them, while all but high-class 
are dwarfed and humiliated vy their learning and their 
courage, And this is what no man likes to feel in the 
nee of a woman, and because of her superiority. But the 
most useful to women, and most befitting their work in 
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life, are those which show themselves in common sense, in good 
judgment, and that kind of patieut courage which enables them to 

ear small crosses and great trials alike with dignity and good 
temper. Mere intellectual culture, however valuable it may be in 
itself, does not reach to the worth of this kind of moral power; 
for as the true domain of woman is the home, and her way of 
ordering her domestic life the best test of her faculties, mere in- 
tellectual culture does not help in this; and, in fact, is often a 
hindrance rather than a help. What good is there in one’s wife 
being an accomplished mathematician, a sound scholar, a first-rate 
musician, a deeply-read theologian, if she cannot keep the accounts 
square, knows nothing of the management of children, lets herself 
be cheated by the servants and the tradespeople, has not her 
eyes opened to dirt and disorder, and gives way to a fretful 
temper on the smallest provocation? The pretty fool who spends 
half her time in trying on new dresses oa studying the eflect of 
colours, and who knows nothing beyond the last new novel and the 
latest plate of fashions, is not a more disastrous wife than the 
woman of profound learning whose education has taught her 
nothing practical. They stand at the opposite ends of the same 
stick, and neither end gives the true position of women. Indeed, 
if one must have a fool in one’s house, the pretty one would 
be the best, as, at the least, pleasant to look at; which is some- 
thing gained. The intellectual fool, with her head always in 
books and “questions,” and her children dropping off like shee 
for the want of womanly care, is something more than flesh an 
blood can tolerate. The pretty fool cannot help herself. If 
nature was but a stepmother to her, and left out the best part 
of her wits while taking such especial care of ler face, it is no 
fault of hers; but the intellectual fool is a case of maladminis- 
tration of powers, for which she alone is responsible; and in 
this el oo alternative between beauty and brains we would 
go in for beauty without a shadow of doubt. 

Ball-rooms and dinner-tables are the two places where certain 
women most shine. In the ball-room Hebe is the queen, and has it 
all her own way, without fear of rivals save such as are of her own 
class. A very few men who care for dancing for its own sake 
certainly will dance with Hecate if she is light on hand, keeps 
accurate time, and manages her feet with scientific precision ; but 
to the ruck of youths, Hebe, who jerks herself into step every 
second round, but whose lovely face and perfect figure make 
up for everything, is the partner they all besiege. Only to those 
exceptional few who regard dancing as a serious art would she be 
a bore with her three jumps and a hop; while Liecate, waltzing 
like an angel, would be divine, in spite of her high cheek-bones, 
and light green eyes @ fleur de téte. But at a dinner-table, where a 
man Likes to talk between the dishes, a sympathetic listener, if not 
absolutely frightful, and with pleasant mauners, to whom he can 
air his stalest stories and recount his personal experiences, is pre- 
ferable to the prettiest girl if a simpleton, and able only to show 
her small white teeth in a silly smile, and say “yes” and “in- 
deed” in the wrong places. The ball-room may be taken to 
represent youth, and the dinner-table maturity. The one is the 
apotheosis of mere beauty, in clouds of white muslin and a heaven 
of flirting ; the other is solid enjoyment, with brains to talk to and 
beauty to loak at, in just the proportion that makes life perfect. 
A wih-<slenil dinner-table is a social microcosm ; and, being so, 
this is the blue riband of the arrangement. 

Every woman is bound to make the best of herself. The 
strongminded women who hold themselves superior to the 
obligations of dress and manner, and all the pleasant little arti- 
ficial graces belonging to an artificial civilization, and who think 
any sacrifice made to appearance just so much waste of power, are 
awful creatures, ignorant of the real meaning of their sex—social 
Graiw wanting in every charm of womanhood, and to be diligently 
shunned by the wary. This making the best of themselves is 
a very different thing from making dress and personal vanity the 
first considerations in life. Where women in general fail is in 
the exaggerations into which they fall on this and on almost 
every other question. They are - to be either demireps or 
devotees, frights or flirts, fashionable to an extent that lands 
them in illimitable folly and drags their husbands’ names 
through the mire; or they are so dowdy that they disgrace a 
well-ordered drawing-room, and in an evening party, among 
nicely-dressed women, stand out as living sermons on slovenli- 
ness. If they are clever, they are too commonly blue-stockings, 
and let the whole household by the board for the e 
of their fruitless studies; and if they are domestic and os 
managers oF sink into mere servants, never open a book 
save their daily ledger, and never have a thought beyond the 
cheesemonger’s bill and the butcher's prices. ‘They want that 
fine balance, that accurate self-measurement and knowledge of 
results, which goes by the name of common sense, and which is 
the best manifest.:tion of brains they can give, and the one which 
men most prize. It is the most valuable working form of in- 
tellectual power, and has most endurance and vitality ; and it is 
the form which helps a man on in life, when he has found it in 
his wife, quite as much as money or a good connexion. So that, 
on the whole, brains are before beauty in the solid things of life. 

‘or admiration, and personal love, and youthful enjoyment, beauty 
of course is supreme; but as we cannot be always young or 
always apt for sana it is as well to provide for the days when 
the daughters of music shall be brought low, and the years draw 
nigh which have no pleasure in them. 
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THE HOME OF OUR ANGEVIN KINGS. 


| those who possess historic tastes, slender purses, and an 
exemption from the prevalent Alpine mania, we can con- 
ceive few holidays more pleasant than a lounge along the Loire. 
There is always something refreshing in the companionship of a 
iine river, and whatever one may think of its summer sands Loire 
through the spring and the autumn is a very fine river indeed. 
There is, besides, the pleasantest variety of scenery as one wanders 
along from the sombre granite of Brittany to the volcanic cinder 
heaps of Auvergne. There is the picturesque contrast between 
the vast dull corn-flats to the north of the great river and the 
vines and acacias to the south. In an ethnological point of view 
one is traversing the watershed that parts two diferent races, 
and enough of difference still remains in dialect and manner 
to sever the Aquitanian from the Frank. And, historically, 
every day brings one across some castle or abbey or town 
that has been hitherto a mere name in the pages of Lingard or 
Sismondi, but which one actual glimpse changes into a living 
fact. There are few tracts of country indeed where the historical 
interest ranges equally over so long a space of time. The Loire is 
no less the “ revolutionary torrent” of Carrier than it is the high- 
way for the Northmen into the heart of Carolingian Frauce. 
Saumur blends the tenth century and the sixteenth together in 
the names of Gelduin and Du Plessis; Chinon brings into contact 
the age of the Plantagenets and the age of Joan of Arc, From 
the mysterious dolmen and the legendary well to the stone that 
marks the fusillade of the heroes of La Vendée there is a continuous 
chain of historic event in these central provinces. Every land has 
its pet periods of history, and the brilliant chapters of M. Michelet 
are hardly needed to tell us how thoroughly bance identifies the 
splendour and infamy of the Renaissance with the Loire. Blois, 
Amboise, Chenonceaux, embody still in the magniticence of their 
ruin the very spirit of Catherine de Medicis, of Francis, of Diana 
of Poitiers. To Englishmen the relics of an earlier period have 
naturally a greater charm, Nothing clears one’s ideas about the 
character of the Angevin rule, the rule of Henry I. or Richard 
or John, so thoroughly as a stroll through Anjou. There the 
Counts are as vivid, as real, as the Kings are on English soil unreal 
and dim. Hardly a building in his realm preserves the memory 
of Henry II.; Richard is a mere visitor to Knglish shores; 
Beaulieu alone, and the graven tomb at Worcester, enable us to 
realize John. But along the Loire these Angevins meet us in 
river-bank and castle and bridge and town. Their names are 
familiar words still through the length and breadth of the land. 
At Angers men show you the vast hospital of Henry, while 
the suburb around it is the creation of his son. And not only 
do the men come more vividly before us, but they come before 
us in another and a fresher light. To us they are strangers 
and foreigners, stern administrators, exactors of treasure, tyrants 
to whose tyranny England was destined to owe her freedom, 
But for Anjou the period of their rule was the period of 
— and fame and splendour that only came back with King 
Réne. Her soil is covered with monuments of their munificence, 
of their genuine care for the land of their race. Nine-tenths of 
her great churches, in the stern grandeur of their vaulting, their 
massive pillars, their capitals breaking into the exquisite foliage of 
the close of the century, witness to the pious liberality of sovereigns 
who in England were the oppressors of the Church, and who, when 
doomed to endow a religious house in their realm, did it by turn- 
ing its inhabitants out of an already existing one and giving it 
simply a new name. As one walks along the famous Levee, the 
gigantic embankment along the Loire by which Henry saved the 
valley from inundation, or as one looks at his hospitals at Angers or 
Le Mans, it is hard not to feel a certain sympathy and admiration 
for the man whom one hates and condemns under the Martyrdom at 
Canterbury. There is a French side to the character of these 
Kings which, though English historians have disregarded it, is 
worth regarding if only because it really gave the tone to their 
whole life and rule. But it is a side which can only be understood 
when we study these Angevins in Anjou. 

Angers itself is of course, above all places, the home of their 
race, and though local improvements under the First Napoleon 
have stripped it of the “flinty walls” which till then girdled in 
the town, there is much still in the narrow precipitous streets and 
breakneck alleys of the older quarter to recall the Angers of the 
Plantagenets. It stands in fact on a vast block of slate-rock, 
thrown forward from one of the higher plateaux edging the 
marshy meadows that represent the old river-bed of Mayenne. 
Pleasant boulevards curve away in a huge semicircle from the 
river, and between them and Mayenne, pierced by the steep 
lanes which we have described, lies the dark old town. On 
its highest point, and approached by the steepest lane of all, 
stands the Cathedral of St. Maurice, with its huge gloomy 
vault, so picturesquely contrasted with the light spires and 
statuary of its western front. South of the town lies the castle, 
in the meadows north of it the peaceful abbey-church of St. 
Serge. The castle, begun by Philip Augustus and completed by 
St. Louis, is in date of course later than the Count-Kings, but to 
the eye it is the very expression of their temper and rule. From 
the vast flats below the town, where Mayenne rolls on lazily to 
Loire, one looks up awed at the colossal mass, the dark curtains, 
the fosse trenched deep in the rock, the huge bastions chequered 
with iron-like bands of slate and unrelieved by art of sculptor or 
wechitect. There is the same sense of grand, repulsive isolation, 
of irresistible unhuman power about the mass that secms to have 
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awed Englishmen of the twelfth century in the character of their 
kings. It is a relief, as we have said—a relief which one egy 
only get here—to see the softer side of their nature re resented 
in works of mercy and industrial utility. The bridge o Angers 
like the bridges of Tours and Saumur, dates back to the fir 
of the Count-Kings. Henry seems to have been the Pontifey 
Maximus of his day, while his care for the means of jp. 
dustrial communication points to the silent growth of the now 
mercantile class which the rule of the Angevins did so much 
to foster. Buta memorial of him, hardly less universal, is the 
Lazar-house or hospital. One of the few poetic legends that 
break the stern story of the Angevins is the tale of Count Fy 
the Good, how, journeying along Loire-side towards Tours, hg 
saw, just as the towers of St. Martin’s rose before him in the dis. 
stance, a leper full of sores, who put by his offer of alms, anj 
desired to be borne to the sacred city. Amid the jibes of his 
courtiers, the good count lifted him in his arms and carrie] 
him along bank and bridge. As they entered the town, the 
leper vanished from their sight, and men told how Fulk haj 
borne an angel unawares. Little of his ancestor's tende. 
ness or poetry lingered in the practical utilitarian mind of 
Ilenry Fitz-Empress; but the simple Hospice in the fields by 
Le Mans, or the grand Hospital of St. John in the suburb gf 
Angers, displayed an enlightened care for the physical conditin 
of his people which is all the more striking that in him 
and his sons it had poo little connexion with the usu 
motives of religious charity which made such works popular in 
the middle ages, but, like the rest of their administrative system, 
was a pure anticipation of modern feeling. There are few build. 
ings more complete, or more beautiful in their completeness, then 
the Hospital of St. John; the vast hall, with its double row of 
slender pillars, the exquisite chapel, trembling in the pure grace of 
its details on the very verge of Romanesque, the engaged shafts 
of the graceful cloister. The erection of these buildings pn- 
bably went on through the whole reigns of the three Angevin 
sovereigns, but the sterner and simpler hall, called the Lazar. 
house, beside, is clearly of the date of Henry alone. It is at 
present occupied as a brewery, but never was brewer more cow- 
teous, more genuinely archeological, than its occupant. Through- 
out these central provinces, indeed, as throughout Normandy, the 
enlightened efforts of the Government have awakened a respect 
for and pride in their national monuments which extends even 
to the poorest of the population. Few buildings of a really high 
class are now left to ruin and desecration as they were twenty 
years ago; unfortunately, their rescue from the destruction of 
time is too often followed by the more destructive attack of the 
restorer. And in almost every town of any provincial importance 
one may obtain what in England it is simply ridiculous to ask 
for, a really intelligent history of the place itself, and a fair 
description of the objects of interest which it contains. 

A mere glance at the flat tame expanse of Anjou northward of 
Loire explains at once why its sovereigns made their favourite 
sojourn in the fairer districts south of the river. There are few 
drives more enjoyable than the drive along Vienne to the royal 
retreat of Chinon. ‘The country is rich and noble, deep in grass 
and maize and corn, meadows set in low broad hedgerows, with 
bare scratchy vineyards along the slopes. The road is lined with 
acacias, Tennyson’s “ milk-white bloom” hanging from their 
tender feathery boughs, and here beneath the hot sun of the South 
the acacia is no mere garden shrub, but one of the finest and most 
graceful of trees, Everywhere along the broad sunlit river of 
Vienne nature is rich and lavish, and nowhere richer or mor 
lavish than where towering high on the scarped face of its own 
grey cliff above the street of brown little houses, edged narrowly 
in between river and rock, stands the favourite home of the 
Angevin Kings. It is only in one or two points amidst the great 
mass of stately buildings that their hand can be traced now. ‘The 
base of the our du Moulay, where tradition says the Grand Master 
of the Templars was imprisoned by Philippe le Bel, is a fine vault 
of twelfth century date, which may have been Henry's work, aul 
can hardly be later than his sons. But something of its origil 
character as a luxurious retreat lingers still in the purpose to whic) 
the ground within the walls has been devoted; it serves ® 
a garden for the townsfolk of Chinon, and is full of pleasaut 
shadowy walks, and flowers, and gay with children’s games 
laughter. And, whatever else may have changed, there is around 
the same rich landscape that Henry must have looked on whet 
he rode here to die, as we look on it now from the deep rec 
windows of the later hall where Joan of Arc stood before the 
disguised Dauphin. Beneath is the broad bright river, comllg 
down in great gleaming coils from Isle-Bouchard, and tle 
pretty spire of St. Maurice, Henry’s own handiwork perhaps 
soaring lightly out of the tangled little town. Beyond, brokeu 
with copse and hedgerow, and cleft by the white road to Loudup, 
rise the slopes of Pavilly, leading the eye round, as it may have 
led the dying eye of the King, to the dim blue reaches of the 
west where l’ontevraud awaited him. 

Of Fontevraud and its royal tombs we spoke at length som? 
twelve months or so agu, in our protest against the proposed x 
moyal of the latter from Angevin soil. It is incredible that st 
a removal could have been proposed by any one who had eve 
seen Fontevraud. No scene harmonizes more thoroughly 
the thoughts which a visit suggests. The shallow valley whi ‘ll 
strikes away southward through a break in the long clifl-w 
along the Loire narrows as it advances into a sterner gorge,?0 a 
with forest foliage, ‘The grey escarpments of rock that jut from 
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= 
sides are pierced here and there with the peculiar cellars and 
dwellings of the country, and the few rude huts at their base 

er as the road mounts steeply through this wilder scenery 
‘nto the little lane of cottages that form lontevraud, But it is 
almost suddenly that the great abbey church stands out in one 
colossal mass from the western hill-slope, and in its very solitude 
and the rock-like grandeur of its vast nave, its noble apse, its low 
central tower, there is something that marks it as a fit resting- 
Jace for kings. Nor does its use as a prison-chapel jar as much 
on those who have grown familiar with the temper of the a 
Plantagenets, as it does on the imbecile sentimentalists of South 
Kensington. At the moment of our visit the choir of convicts 
were practising the music of a mass in the eastern portion of the 
church, which, with the transepts, has now been set apart for 
divine service, and the wild grandeur of the music, unrelieved by 
any treble, seemed to express, in a way that nothing else could, 
the spirit of the Angevins. “ From the devil we come, and to the 
devil we go,” said Richard. In spite of the luckless resto- 
sation to which the effigies have been submitted—and no sight 
makes us long more ardently that the “Let it alone” of Lord 
Melbourne had wandered from politics into archeeology—it is still 
easy to read in the faces of the two Sovereigns the whole secret of 
their policy and sheir fall. Henry’s is clearly a portrait. Nothing 
could be less ideal than the narrow brow, the large prosaic eyes, 
the coarse full cheeks, the sensual dogged jaw that combine 
somehow into a face far higher than its separate details, and 
which is marked by a certain sense of power and command. No 
countenance could be in stronger contrast with his son’s, and yet 
in both there is the same look of repulsive isolation from men. 
Richard’s is a face of cultivation and refinement, but there is a 
strange severity in the small delicate mouth and in the compact 
brow of the lion-hearted king which realizes the verdict of his 
day. To an historical student one glance at these faces as they lie 
here beneath the vault of the fifth Count Fulk tells more than 
ges of chronicles ; but Fontevraud is far from being of interest to 
torians alone. In its architectural detail, in its Romanesque 
work, and in its strangely beautiful cinque-cento revival of the 
Romanesque, in its cloister and Glastonbury kitchen, it is a grand 
study for the artist or the archeologist; but these are merits 
which it shares with other French minsters. ‘To an English 
visitor it will ever find its chief attraction in the Tombs of the 


LORD REDESDALE ON THE CORONATION OATH. 


ORD REDESDALE has printed the speech made by him 

in the [louse of Lords on July 17th, on moving for a 
copy of the Coronation Oath, and he has done us the honour 
to add to his speech a “ Reply to an Article in the Saturday 
Review” of July 25th. Lord Redesdale is an antagonist 
with whom we have no sort of objection to carry on a contro- 
versy, We think we can beat him, but we also think he is worth 
beating. As we said before—we are not quite sure whether Lord 
Redesdale is pleased with the description or not—it is “ possible 
to argue against him.” He makes intelligible propositions, of 
which we can say that one is true and that another is not. This 
to be sure is the first stage, without which no discussion can be 
carried on. But then think how many talkers there are, even 
among the Lords and Commons, who have not reached this first 
stage. Lord Redesdale always has a meaning, and we are sure 
that no man ever more thoroughly meant what he said and said 
what he meant. Ile is thoroughly in earnest, and he knows what 
he is in earnest about. As we have already said, with Lord 
Redesdale we can argue; at Lord Shaftesbury or Mr. Whalley we 
simply laugh. 

e have one thing only to ask of Lord Redesdale, in case he 
should ever write another pamphict against us. We do not like 
to see passages put in inverted commas, which any one would take 
to be extracts from the Saturday Review, but which are not our 
exact words. Lord Redesdale does this throughout his reply. We 
have nothing substantial to complain of. Lord Redesdale’s sum- 
maries fairly represent our meaning, though we venture to think 
that they do not fairly represent our English. Now, both on this 

account, and because the practice is a dangerous one in itself, 
we would ask of Lord Redesdale, if he ever enters into contro- 
Versy with us again, not to make quotations from our columns 
wiless he makes them in the exact words, letters, and figures 
Which we happen to have used. 

hen we compare our former article with Lord Redesdale’s 
answer to) it, and with the speech of Lord Redesdale out of 
Which our little dispute arose, we at once see that we have not 
| any special prominence to the passage in the Coronation 

th on which Lord Redesdale now specially insists. We were 
Rot writing an essay on the Coronation Oath, or examining 
It clause by clause. Our mention of the oath came in in- 
cidentally, and it was to another part of the oath that the sub- 
ject which we had immediately in hand specially directed our 
attention, We were dealing with the Coronation Oath mainly in 
ee with the doctrine of sacrilege as put forth by Lord 
fi esdale, _ We had also in our mind the amazing misinterpreta- 
on, of which Lord Redesdale indeed is quite guiltless, by which 
‘Jaw officer of the Crown had shown himself so ignorant of all law 
= tory as to mistake the meaning of the word “ Churches,” 
Ecclesis:,” in the oath. There was nothing to make us speak spe- 
Gally in that particular article of that part of the oath on which 


ally referred to it in the speech which he zow reprints. But now. 
that Lord Redesdale has brought that part of the oath into 
special prominence, we can only say that we still think that the 
line of argument which we before applied to the other part of 
the oath applies to this part also. 
The oath with which we are now concerned runs as follows :— 
Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion established by 
law; and will you maintain and preserve inviolably the settlement of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government 
thereof, as by law established, within England and Ireland, and the territories 
thereunto belonging; and will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of 
England and Ireland, and the Churches committed to their charge, all such 
— and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to them or any of 
them 
Now in this oath the words relating to the “ Bishops and Clergy, 
and the Churches committed to their charge,” are of very high 
antiquity. They occur in the old mediwval service, and Lord 
Redesdale does not seem to call in question the plain meaning of 
the words “ vobis et ecclesiis vobis commissis.” But we need not 
say that the words about “the Protestant Reformed Religion ” 
and “the United Church of England and Ireland” are of modern 
date. No Sovereign before William and Mary swore anything 
about the Protestant Reformed Religion. No Sovereign before 
George the Fourth swore anything about the United Church of 
England and Ireland. But we hold that, in this clause, as in the 
other clause, what the Sovereign binds himself to do is to 
carry out the law, present or future, not to refuse assent to 
any change in the law. In short, to use the distinction so 
often made, and which must be made whenever the subject is 
discussed, the oath binds the King only in his executive and not 
in his legislative capacity. The terms of the oath throughout seem 
to us to imply this. The King swears to “maintain . . . the 
Protestant Reformed Religion established by law.” He swears to 
“maintain and preserve inviolably the settlement of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, and 
government thereof, as by law established.” In the last cause, still 
more distinctly, he swears to “preserve unto the Bishops and 
Clergy of England and Ireland, and the Churches committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do or shall 
appertain to them or any of them.” Here the possibility of a change 
in the law is surely contemplated. ‘The rights and privileges of 
the Bishops and Clergy may be made by law something different 
from what they are now. They may be made either greater or 
less. But, be they the same, greater, or less, the King binds him- 
self to carry out with regard to them whatever may be the law 
for the time being. And this surely is the meaning of the other- 
phrases, carefully limited as they are. The King binds himself to 
carry out the existing law in ecclesiastical matters. He binds 
himself to abstain from all open breaches of the law, such as we 
spoke of in our former article. We may add that he also binds 
himself to abstain from all underhand practices likely to bring the 
existing system into danger or discredit. He binds himself in 
short to do, fully and in good faith, whatever the law requires of 
him in his office of Supreme Governor of the Church within his 
dominions. He promises, in short, honestly to obey the law. But 
we cannot, with Lord Redesdale, believe that he binds himself to 
ut his Parliamentary veto on any Bill which would alter the law. 
Coal Redesdale says that the oath is a promise made, not only to 
the nation but also to God. This we in no way wish to deny; 
indeed this character of the promise is implied in every oath 
taken in the name of God. But this in no way atlects the matter 
of the promise. The King binds himself before God to do certain 
things, but the things which he thus binds himself to do are the 
things which the nation requires of him. He binds himself 
before God to obey the law, that is to obey the highest expression 
of the national will. In the words of another part of the ancient 
oath, Concedit justas leges esse tenendas . 
elegerit.” Itis almost a self-contradiction to maintain that the 
nation demands of him to bind himself to thwart the national 
will, if it should ever take the form of an Act of both Houses of 
Parliament making changes in the existing ecclesiastical system. 
Lord Redesdale, we do not quite see how, finds some support 
for his view in the Act of William and Mary which introduced 
into the oath the words about the Protestant Reformed Religion. 
In its preamble, he tells us, it is stated that “ the Coronation 
Oath hath heretofore been framed in doubtful words and ex- 
pressions with relation to ancient laws and constitutions at this 
time unknown.” We must confess that it seems to us that these 
very words of the preamble might fairly come under the head of 
“ doubtful words and expressions”; but their general meaning 
seems pretty plain. The old forms, drawn up when no religious 
differences existed within the kingdom, when there could be no 
doubt as to what Church, what Bishops and Clergy, were meant, 
were drawn up in perfectly general terms. There was moreover 
some talk about liberties and so forth granted by “the glorious 
King Saint Ledward your predecessor.” These words in that 
age were probably thought to have a Popish sound; while this age 
would perhaps throw them aside as resting on no historic founda- 
tion, ‘these supposed grants of the glorious King might very well! 
be spoken of as “ancient laws and constitutions at this time ”— 
perhaps at any time—“ unknown.” It was clear then that the old 
forms allowed scope for Jesuitical sophistry. The words Church, 
Clergy, Bishops, &c., might be taken in more senses than one. A 
Popish King might take the oath, meaning in his own mind his 
own Church, Bishops, and Clergy, and might thus understand the 
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to suspect that James the Second did thus reconcile to his con- 
science acts which otherwise were manifestly breaches of the 
oath. To avoid any ambiguity of this sort, the qualification 
about the Protestant Reformed Religion, and that about the 
doctrine, discipline, and government of the United Church, were 
introduced under William and Mary and George the Third respec- 
tively. But it is hard to see what difference this could make in 
the way in which Lord Redesdale seems to fancy that it made a 
difference, The King binds himself to carry out the law. Words 
are introduced which make it somewhat more clear what the law 
is. But nothing is introduced which in any way binds the King 
to refuse his consent to changes in the law which have passed the 
two Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Redesdale then goes on to quote (after his manner of 
quoting) what we said about the power of Parliament to alienate 
land or other property. Our doctrine is simply the necessary doc- 
trine, certainly not peculiar to ourselves, that Parliament can do 
anything. Parliament, as the supreme authority, is, and must 
be, subject to no restraints except its own sense of what is right 
and expedient. We — that, every time a man’s property was 
taken from him to make a railway or the like, Parliament did 
exercise its right of alienation; that the fact that he received 
compensation was incidental ; that his land was equally taken from 
him, perhaps against his will, whether he received compensation 
or not; that Parliament could, if it pleased, take it from him 
without any compensation. This last course, we said, would be 
unjust; it would be something which every honest man in Parlia- 
ment would vote against; still it would not be robbery in the sense 
in which the seizure of the land by any power except that of 
Parliament would be. “It would,” we said, “be a wrongful 
exercise of a lawful power.” On this Lord Redesdale asks :— 

On this argument, I would first ask what fair price it is supposed that 
the Church of Ireland is to receive, to prevent her disendowment being a 
wrongful exercise of a lawful power, against which every honest man in 
Parliament ought to vote ? 

_ We answer that Parliament is itself the sole judge of what, in 
any case of alienation, is a fair compensation, and the sole judge 
whether any compensation need be given at all. When the pro- 
serty of a private man is taken from him, for no fault of his own, 
but simply because it is needed for a public purpose, it is clear 
that he ought to have full compensation, and no Parliament 
is likely to refuse it to him. The case of a corporation is 
different. We presume that Lord Redesdale does not deny the 
power of Parliament to dissolve a corporation, whether temporal 
or spiritual. It is clear that, on the dissolution of a corporation, it 
vests with Parliament to determine what compensation the mem- 
hers of such corporation should receive, or whether they should 
receive any. We can certainly conceive cases in which they 
would have no claim to any compensation at.all. Now when Lord 
Redesdale asks what price the Church of Ireland is to receive, we 
must say that the expression is rhetorical and fallacious, and one 
which cannot be allowed to pass in close argument. The Church 
of Ireland, strictly speaking, can neither suffer disendowment nor 
receive compensation for disendowment.. The Church of Ireland, 
strictly speaking, means the aggregate of persons in communion 
with that Church. This aggregate of persons does not form a 
legal corporation, and is not, as an aggregate, capable of holding 
property. What is meant by the endowment or disendowment of 
the Church is the endowment or disendowment of a great number 
of corporations sole and aggregate, created for various ecclesiastical 
purposes. Lord Redesdale can hardly deny the right of Parlia- 
ment either to dissolve any or all of those corporations, if the 
public good is held to call for their dissolution, or to alienate their 
property while allowing them to maintain a legal existence as 
corporations. The utmost that Lord Redesdale can ask is that 
vested interests should be regarded. And we have heard of no 
scheme of disendowment in which it was proposed that vested 
interests should not be regarded. But a Church, as a Church, 
can neither receive nor pay any price, fair or unfair. 

Lord Redesdale calls our doctrine a dangerous one, and asks 
what property can be safe if it is held to be sound. Ile asks what 
are likely to be “ the consequences of asking a lIouse of Commons, 
to be elected by a constituency with a lower qualification than 
before, to adopt it as a recognised basis on which property may be 
dealt with’? Now the lowering of the qualification for the 
elective franchise has really nothing to do with the matter. All 
Parliaments, however constituted, if constituted uccording to the 
law-for the time being, are equally Parliaments, and must possess 
all the powers of Parliament. Our doctrine may be dangerous, 
but it is the-doctrine which always has been held, and which is 
necessary to the being of any political community. In any 
political community, there must somewhere be a power which is 
strictly omnipotent, which may do anything, which is subject to 
no restraint but its own sense of right and expediency. The 
great object of constitution-making is to vest that supreme 
and ultimate power in those hands in which it is least likely to 
be abused. We in England hold that, when every measure must 
pass through two assemblies of very different constitutions, and 

must be discussed several times in each, the likelihood of abuse 
becomes as small as possible. But the ultimate power, the power 
which overrides all ordinary processes, the power which passes 
bills of attainder and of pains and penalties, the power which can 
dissolve corporations and alienate the property of individuals, 

must in every State be vested somewhere. Lord Redesdale says 

that “ the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act might with equal 


reason be held to supply a precedent for convictions for tre. 

royal warrant, without trial by judge or jury.” There is here no 
precedent, no analogy. The real analogy is, not a “ conviction } 
royal warrant,” but a bill of attainder. Lord Redesdale oe 
perhaps hold that a bill of attainder must always be wrongf 
Certainly it is a kind of bill for which one would be very shy 
voting. But the crime of the most unjust bill of attainder is the 
crime only of the members who vote for it. The sheriff who 
carries it into effect is blameless. 

Lord Redesdale lastly reminds us that Lords and Commons do 
not make up the whole Leddhten, but that the Crown has a yeto, 
We need not discuss the propriety or probability of that veto bej 
ever again used. The question is foreign to the matter in h 
It may possibly, in some unforeseen case, be right for the Crown 
to use its veto. But it does not follow that the Crown is bound 
to use it for the support of the Established Church of Ireland, 
We are driven back to the old question whether the Coronation 
Oath refers to the royal veto at all. A nation may think it right 
to give to its chief magistrate the power of refusing its own 
requests. But we cannot believe that any nation ever thought of 
imposing an oath binding its chief magistrate to refuse requests if 
they should happen to take a certain form. 7 


FEMALE EMANCIPATION. 


IE overseers of a large number of Northern districts have 
included in their lists of voters all women who, apart from 
the distinction of sex, fulfil the other various requirements of the 
Reform Act of 1867. In addition to the several duties which the 
revising barristers of the year must naturally perform, they will 
have accordingly to decide, in the first instance, what may now, 
without irreverence, be termed the question of “irrepressible” 
woman. As we believe there are some two hundred revising bar- 
risters in England, it will be indeed stranze if none of them ar 
open anywhere to the softening influences of beauty. Mr. Millis 
at present the great hero of the feminine suffrage movement, but 
2 prominent position to all posterity is reserved for the barrister who 
first decides in a Registration Court that the British Constitution, 
as finally amended by Mr. Disraeli, knows no difference of sex. Lady 
Clifton’s letter to the Nottingham ladies betrays, as is natural, a 
feminine ignorance of the functions or powers of that unknown 
animal, a revising barrister, when she informs her fair constituents 
that Ministers of State have placed the whole question of female 
franchise at the disposal and davies of that functionary. It is 
true that a revising barrister is absolute enough in his own court 
to grant or refuse, at his option, an appeal from his judgment to 
that of Westminster Hall; but, even if any lawyers were weak- 
minded enough to attempt to enfranchise a whole sex without 
taking the opinion of the Common Pleas upon their ruling, afterall 
the Judges must ultimately, on the very next scrutiny, have the 
decision of the matter. The whole difliculty, if difficulty it be, 
arises from the effect on the clauses of the Reform Bill of a pre- 
vious statute (13 and 14 Vict. c. 21), which enacts that in “all Acts 
words importing the masculine gender shall be deemed and taken 
to include females, unless the contrary as to gender and numberis 
expressly provided.” According to this clause, the word “man” 
as it occurs in the new Reform Act should, it is argued, be taken 
to be epicenc. As the Act includes no “ express provision” to 
the contrary, the male imports the female sex, and thus irrepres- 
sible woman will enter and drive a coach and four through the 
very middle of the new Reform Act. We have no intention on 
the present occasion to investigate the legal bearings of the 
question, or to anticipate the decision of those two hundred ex 
cellent and worthy lawyers upon whom, mene to Lady 
Clifton, the whole fate of Englishwomen depends. If the legal 
opinion of provincial overseers on so knotty a point is an autho 
rity to which Westminster IIall is likely to pay reverent attention, 
the Salford overseers have spoken. Boves locuti sunt in Etruria. 
The Salford overseers, having “ carefully considered ” the various 
sections of the new Reform Act, feel that they have “no 
alternative but to place all duly qualified females on the next 
Parliamentary register for the borough.” The picture of @ 
Salford overseer carefully considering the Reform Act is one m 
itself of some interest. Next to Lord Westbury’s ress 
Act, few measures of the Legislature are more hopelessly i+ 
drawn than that which is now the charter, we suppose, of ou? 
liberties. Unless Salford oversecrs differ remarkably from ordi- 
nary overscers, the more careful the consideration they have 
expended on such a miracle of legislation the less likely it 8 
that they will have a clear idea of what it means. ‘To 


Miss Lydia Leckez’s paper at the Norwich meeting of = 
British Association comes opportunely at the present time to 5™ 
the general movement in favour of the female sex. Becker's 
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=o 
—borrowing the hint from 13 and 14 Vict. c. 21, about the 

character of words importing masculinity—was appropri- 
ately headed “ On the supposed ditlerences in the minds of the two 
gexesof man.” That man has two sexes is a fact which to the 
theological world has long been known. There are, of course, 
men who are curates, and men who are not curates; but it has been 
yeserved for Miss Becker to mount first into the breach, and boldly 
to challenge man’s title to his own peculiar name. Assuming that 
woman is not only equal to, but positively identical with, man, 
the whole dispute is at an end. If we may not be called anything 
to distinguish us from that sex which, as Miss Becker has now 
deprived it of a name, we can only describe by saying that it is 
the sex of Miss Becker, there is no reason to protract a hopeless 
contest as to Whether that now nameless portion of humanity is to 
be on a political equality with ourselves. L 
Becker justly observes, no superiority of any kind conuected with 
sex in plants, and the superiority is not always on the side of the 
male, as is exemplitied by raptorial birds, as well as by ants and 
bees. On the analogy of plants, ants, and bees, and on the legal 


recedent now established after careful consideration by the Sal- | 


jord overseers, it is to be hoped that Miss Becker's sex will be 
yecognised before long by that other subdivision of mankind of 


which, for want of a name, we will only say that it is that to | 


which at present revising barristers in general belong. 
The subject of female franchise would scarcely in itself de- 


serve the attention which it has attracted if all that it involved | 


were the conferring of a vote upon some few thousands of women, 
whose political education of course must be incomplete except 
so far‘as they have risen above the intellectual circumstances 
of their class, There is no substantial reason why unmarried 
women who have property should not exercise the franchise in 
respect of it; but both the advocates and the opponents of female 
franchise are aware that this limited discussion is only the pre- 
lude to a far more complex question as to the social pesition and 
relation of the sexes. It isa mere flag, and nothing more, and 
simply assists social reformers to come to a definite issue with 
their antagonists. A vote in itself means nothing. What we 
have given to day-labourers and to little shopkeepers, we could 
doubtless atiord to give to that sex which, as we have said, Miss 
Becker declines to name. Why should not the delicate-handed 
enjoy what the horny-handed have received? The only difliculty 
is, what next ? Miss Becker answers this question with a courage 
worthy of a philosopher, for she claims everything. The franchise 
is only a stepping-stone to endless acquisition, and Miss Becker’s 
imagination mairvhes on to a total abolition of all masculine 
privilege. ‘here is no distinction, she tells us, between the in- 
tellects of nen and women corresponding to and dependent on the 
special organization of their bodies. We fear Miss Becker is still 
ia the bondage of metaphysics, and believes in all kinds of 
figments about the origin of our moral and intellectual qualities. 
If she did not, she would hardly think it worth her while to 
prove that there is nothing masculine in nature. Whether the 
distinction exists or does not exist ix rerum naturd, far be it from 
us to decide. All social, all intellectual, all moral differences 
follow the great law of cause and effect. Men have become 
very different from womer, even if originally they were almost 
identical with one another, and it is profoundly unimportant 
to consider whether the aboriginal woman and the aboriginal 
man had equal or unequal facility in producing thoughts: which 
at their best must have been primitive enough. ‘The trees, 
Similar or dissimilar in the eye of mother Nature at their first 
creation, somehcw or other have since grown apart, and no 
longer produce the same fruit. Miss Becker would do more 
good to her sex if she would show us some way by which physical 
distinctions of sex ean be prevented from entailing all-important 
social, moral, and intellectual results. It is oue thing to argue 
that in the eye of Nature they need not do so. It is another to 
ivent some means for restoring society to that Arcadian, or rather 
Pre-Arcadian, state of simplicity when there were no distinctions 
ttall of sex, except such as were universally considered trivial 
aud unimportant. We are afraid that the new Reform Act, how- 
Wergevisiny barristers may construe it, will not do this: and that 
the sufftage in itself will not prove the boon which all human 

(artisans, women, niggers, and dockyard clerks) believe it 
tobe, till the illusion is dispelled by their dbiaining it. 


A TRUE SOCIAL EVIL. 
1 OME auinor novelist has invited us to meditate upon the 
mae whether, after all, more misery is not produced by 
Buevances like missing shirt-buttons, tight boots, ill-titting 
ie? Wapunctual trains, than by the larger aud more incurable 
such as bereavement aud monstrous ingratitude and failure in 
World. On the whole, a caudid calculation seems to show 
yond doubt that the sum of anguish coming irom the former 
“ceeds the sum of the latter. but then a great misfortune 
comes ina shape that impresses the imagination. its size strikes 
on in We receive the whole weight in a single blow. ‘The others 
t in detail. Lach minor ill in itseli’ is almost as nothing, 
= ws mens memory for their pleasures and pains is very shori, 
ge Eicon up these minor ills, nor realize by how much they 
— d the enjoyableness of life and embittered our days. 
The} ue tule upplies in other ailairs, especially in money allairs, 
Homely injunction about taking care of the pence is an illus- 
ofthe popular reeoguition of the fact that the sum of small 


and carefully cherished good things is much larger in the long run 
than the sum of eagerly grasped and large good things. People 
who stoop to pence will be rich in a far more seeure way than people 
who think anything below a ten-pound note as mere dust in the 
balance, not worth a rational man’s attention. A recent Pailia- 
mentary return may remind us of an illustration of the same 
sort in a very large field indeed. We constantly hear of the 
scandalous wrongs cf the poor. Much of what is said on the 
subject is mere fustian, the vapid windiness of philanthropists 
who only half know what they are talking about; that is, 
who only know the misery of the surface without having any 
clear and definite ideas as to the seeds and roots of it under- 
neath. ‘The truth is, that the ugliness of the condition of the poor 


There is, as Miss | 


is very easily perceptible by anybody with his five senses ; and then 
people of very excitable imagination cannot think that such ugli- 
| ness is anything but a product of gross social injustice. The in- 
| justice of society is a kind of phrase that fills the mouth and warms 
the heart, without exacting too serious and precive an exertion of 
the understanding, which is always an immense gain in any 
matter. In somewhat of the same spirit we hear the wrongs of 
‘the poor ascribed to the bloated aristocracy ; or to the settlement 

| of landed property in large lumps; or to the greediness of capitalist.. 
These vast denunciations strike the imagination. They may b- 
treated eloquently ; they give room for the practice of the subline 
art of what the Americans call perorating. You can say fine 
things in the way of invective about an opulent and rapacious 
oligarchy; about the expulsion of a people from the soil om 
which they were born, and which Nature—whoever she may be 
—gave to them; about the luxury and voluptuousness of mc 
who have wrung their gold from the sweat of the toiling and 
hardy poor. But nobody in the world can say fine things about 
False Weights and Measures, A duke and his broad acres wey 
well point an impressive social moral, and adorn a demagogic tale: 
but how can you get moral or tale or impressiveness out of a coj!- 
dealer or a butterman whose weights are short aud his measur. 
false? ‘The contrast of the millionaire clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and dwelling in a king’s house, with the grimy artisan in 
corduroys and a squalid cottage, might be made magniticent in thc 
hands of an oratorical master; but where is the man who can 
glow and swell and thrill a multitude with the iniquity of a ha» 
and beef dealer, or a tripe-seller ? Any man with the gilt of spece) 
may rouse the passions of the least electric crowd by pointing to 
the splendid domains of dukes and marquises, and telling them that 
all this usurpation of the fair places of the earth is the reason why 
they, the poor, are thrust into squalid corners; but how can you 
rouse their passion, or fire their just and generous rage, by pointing * 
to the weighted dish of a local greengrocer, or the short weights 
of the chandler? Oratory, like the law, de minimis non curat, 1t 
needs a very big canvas, large figures, bright colours, and a huge 
brush, The cheating petty trader of Lambeth and St. Pancras, of 
Finsbury and Depttord, is too mean to furnish the point of aw 
epigram, the sparkling extreme cf an antithesis, or the climax of 
a thundering invective. So his little misdeeds fill a very small 
space in the eye and mind of the social reformer or of his victims, 
just because each one of them is so little. We forget—and, what 
is much stranger, the lap ¢° who know that he robs them 
forget also—the maguitude of the sum and total of his misdeeds. 
Just as a man, in reflecting on the causes of his failure in life, 
attributes it all to the cursed spite of fortune, or to something else. 
equally gigantic and irresistible—forgetful of his small sins of un- 
punctuality, late rising, not answering letters, and so forth—so 
the poor folk in the New Cut or up in Somers Town and Lisson 
Grove would fain listen to denunciations of landlords and eu- 
ployers, rather than quietly reckon up all that they are cheated 
vut of by the pigmy swindlers who supply them with adulterated 
and inferior goods, and with unfair quautities even of these, 

Yet it would be a very instructive thing indeed if one could 
find out, in the case of a single poor family, how much the pur- 
chasing power of their weekly earnings is lessened by the fiuuds 
of the tradesmen with whom these earnings are expended. What- 
ever view we may hold about labour and capital, and the way in 
which the profits of the latter should in some proportion turn 
directly to the benefit of the former, it is clear that some of the 
illwill which the employer incurs on the score of low wages 
should be diverted, and in a much fiercer aud more articulate 
form, to the knave who, by his false weights, makes the wages 
less than they would be with fair markets and honest dealers. It. 
is certain—if we look at the large list of convictions that take 
place in the course of any given half-year, and add to these a 
probable proportion for the rogues who somehow contrive not to 
be found out—that there is in this way a large and steady drain 
on the humble resources of the poor, which they of all ‘people 
ean least support, .and against which they most of all people need 
to be protected. How much may we estimate that the forty-three 
convicted traders of the St. Pancras division, together with those 
who escape detection, diminish the true value of the wages drawn 
in St. Pancras? And the hundred convicted traders in West- 
minster? And the thirty-tive in Holborn, and the sixty in 
Lewisham, and the sixty in Woolwich? Add up the whole num- 
ber given in the return for the metropolitan parishes, and try to 
measure the practical diminution of wages which the poor suffer 
not at the hands of their masters, but of the tradesmen from 
whom they obtain the necessaries of life. For it is not pastry- 
cooks or perfumers who offend, but purveyors of coal, bread, 
meat, vegetables, beer—precisely those articles which people must 
have, however prices may rise, whether naturally or owing to 
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Imavish artifie>s. Yet it is very odd that, so far as we know, the 
poor themselves seem to feel no great and crushing anger against 
their plunderers. The rogues themselves are not rich. These 
coal-merchants, greengrocers, and _tripe-sellers are in the smallest 
way of trade, as a rule. They have scarcely any capital; they 
have considerable rents to pay; and in some districts they 
are brought as nearly as possible down to the level of their 
poorest customers by heavy rates which ought to be spread 
over rich parishes. The swindlers are practically not much 
hotter off in the world than the people they swindle; and the 
latter know this, and do not feel called upon to get up much 
righteous indignation. After all, they argue, one must live, 
whether one sells tripe or buys it. It must be something of 
the same sort of feeling in the authorities that prompts such a 
note as that of the Clerk to the Magistrates for the Marylebone 
Division of the County of Middlesex. He does not give the 
names, he says, of any of the persons convicted, because “ in 
many cases those who were fined for using false weights and 
measures were not proved to have done so with intent to defraud, 
but to have allowed the offence to arise from carelessness or 
negligence.” Of course, strictly speaking, the law does not 
recognise any such excuse for punishable offences; it prescribes 
a penalty for cheating in this particular way, without talking 
into account the purely accidental character of a man’s weights 
and measures being wrong. A trader is not excused by the 
plea of carelessness, any more than he would be if he pleaded 
ignorance of the law. He is presumed to know both the law and 
the state of his weights and measures in reference to the legal 
standards. The apology of the Marylebone clerk is therefore an 
absurdity in itself, but it is significant as showing a certain 
readiness to sympathize with the offender. We have heard of a 
Chairman of Sessions in a district where the offences in this 
order are most conspicuous and frequent, who was, and probably 
still is, always glad of a good excuse for letting the accused 
escape, or for fining them as lightly as possible, and that on the 
open ground that they have a hard job to makea living. This 
may be all very true, but how are we to get to the end 
of so prodigiously vicious a circle? Those who are decently 
off in a small way prey upon the moderately poor, and the 
moderately poor prey upon the dreadfully es until the dread- 
fully poor are thrown on the rates, and thus in their twn 
come to prey upon the decenily well off and the moderately poor. 
What is the end? We come to a state of society as rotten and 
confused as if some three-fifths of the currency were counterfeit. 
A sentimental justice or his sentimental clerk might, under these 
circumstances, declare that to pass bad money ought not to be 
very heavily punishable, for must not one live? Whatever alter- 
ations may ultimately take place in the social system, it is at any 
rate clear that false weights do not offer a solution of the great 
question of the poor. hether co-operation be, or be not, the 
ultimate form of production and distribution, meanwhile cheating 
in retail dealings offers no assistance. Its eflects are not worse 
economically than they are demoralizing and obstructive to all 
possibility of effective co-operation or anything clse. If, as 
appears decidedly to be the case, the present system of small fines 
of « sovereign or two has no terrors for the dishonest trader, 
nothing can be more obvious than that imprisonment should be 
substituted and actually inflicted. Stealing is stealing, and we 
cannot see why a beggar should go to prison for carrying off a 
quertern loaf, while the baker who deliberately, in thousands 
of cases, takes the full price of the loaf for what is not a full- 
sized loaf, escapes with a trifling fine for which he does not care 
an atom. Perhaps this is one of the points which a popular 
Parliament may deign to think worthy of its attention on a 
very early occasion. 


PROGRESS OF THE ILORSE GUARDS PLOT. 

5 lege policy which we ventured to anticipate as possible has 
already been openly adopted by the new authorities at the 
War Office. The first attempt of Sir Henry Storks and his 
assistant to annihilate all financial control over the professional 
heads of the different departments of the War Office was, it will 
be remembered, to all appearance defeated by the Treasury letter, 
which insisted on the maintenance of the civilian control over the 
finances, and suggested that the temporary sway of Sir Henry 
Storks and General Balfour should end as soon as possible. Sir 
Henry Storks, however, among his military experiences, has 
doubtless learned the value of a flank march, and it now appears 
that we were not far wrong in assuming that the singular para- 
graph on the subject which was introduced into the Queen’s 
Speech imported an intention to outflank the Treasury and 
prosecute the original Horse Guards design, in spite of all that 
any civilian members of the Government might say to the con- 
trary. The long recess gives a fine opportunity for this kind of 
strategy, and if the public will only be kind enough to sleep upon 
the matter until Parliament meets again, they may have the 
satisfaction of finding the same kind of purely self-governed 

army which Lord Elcho so much admires in l’rance and Prussia. 
The tactics pursued with this end in view during the short time 
that has elapsed since the danger of Parliamentary inquiries was 
averted show a great amount of masterly ingenuity, though we 
have good hope that means exist for depriving them even of a 
temporary success. A little explanation of the state of things 
which existed before the Storks-Balfour epoch is necessary to 
make the last move in the War Office intelligible to outsiders. 


The two new authorities were appointed, according to the gener] 
understanding, mainly for the purpose of consolidating under ong 
department all the various supply services which had previous 
been managed under a number of independent heads—independen 
that is, except for a common, more or less nominal, subjection 4 
the Secretary of State. This was a reform urgently needed, ang 
the apparent intention to eflect it was universally hailed with 
approbation. Strangely enough, Sir Henry Storks and Gene] 
alfour have done little or nothing as yet to carry out the osten. 
sible purpose of their appointment, and all their energies g 
to have been devoted to the destruction, so far as possible, of 
all civilian control over the expenditure which army officers mq 
deem it advisable to incur. Their first effort in this direction was 
the code of regulations which was condemned by the Treasury! 
Minute. Their next move was of a more cautious and insidious 
character. For some reason or other the War Office has 
for many years been practically exempt from the control of the 
Audit Olfice, which restrains most other branches of the Executive, 
Their accounts, in fact, have never been audited by any authority 
outside the ollice itself. Still, the Secretary of State for War, 
like every other manager of a great spending department, 
would have some sort of continuous examination of accounts 
always going on, to check the expenditure of subordinate and local 
officers. This was managed chiefly by two officers of second-rate 
rank, called the Accountant-General and the Chief Auditor, both 
of course acting under the supervision of the Financial Secretary, 
whose business it is—or at any rate was—to superintend all que:. 
tions of military finance. An arrangement of this kind is of cours 
in no sense an audit (which implies the voucher of an exteml 
authority), but it has been most valuable as enabling the Secretary 
of State, through his financial adviser, to keep the army accounts 
in a state in which an independent auditor might conscientiously 
ass them. In effect, the machinery of administration was that the 
‘inancial Secretary had under him proper subordinates to check 
irregular expenditure, as he obviously would require to do even if 
the anomalous exemption of the War Office from the constitutional 
audit had never been, as it never ought to have been, conceded, 
What is really required in the case of a executive department 
is, first, a real constitutional audit, to check the department itself; 
end secondly, for the convenience of internal working, a continuous 
departmental audit to keep the Secretary of State informed of the 
way in which money is being spent, and to enable him through 
the Under-Secretary, who holds office for this express purpose, to 
see that no irregular expenditure takes place. Of these two kinds 
of audit, the War Office had only the departmental audit; and it 
seems that the last new policy of General Storks is to maintain 
the anomaly of an te to departmental audit, and so to mani- 
pulate it as to deprive it of the sort of efficiency which it had pre- 
viously attained. It was not, or at least was not understood to 
be, any part of the special functions of the two general officers 
who were sent to reform the War Office administration to declare 
war against the existing control over extravagance ; but, instead of 
attempting to reorganize the supply departments, which are in a 
state of chaos, they have confined themselves, so far as appears 
from the published papers, to attempts to sap the existing control 
over the finances. 

Accordingly, their first action after their defeat by the Trea- 
sury has been directed to the audit department, and they have 
dratted a new code of regulations on a subject which, if it 
had been intended to be dealt with at all, would scarcely 
have been entrusted to two soldiers without the assistance 
of any civilian financial authority. It so happens that the 
proposed regulations, trenching as they do upon the const 
tutional control of the House of Commons, cannot be put m 
force without the approval of the Public Accounts Committee, 
and that approval has been withheld just as the — of the 
Treasury was withheld from the former code of regulations. We 
are not, therefore, speaking without authority when we say that 
the projected regulations were so framed as to defeat the control 
of Parliament over the expenditure of the army; but the tactics 
employed have been so astute that a careless observer might easily 
fail to see the real tendency of the movement. For the most patt 
the new rules only embodied what, in a less systematic form, hat 
long been the practice of the War Office in the conduct of its own 
departmental audit; but a few small changes, ostensibly in matters 
of detail, sufficed to prepare the way for the annihilation of even 
the imperfect sort of audit which has hitherto been the only check 
on army expenditure. Until the revolutionary authority of the 
two Generals was introduced, neither the Accountant-General not 
the Chief Auditor had any authority to allow beforehand, or 
sanction after the fact, any expenditure contrary to regulatious 
without the express approval of the Financial Secretary, sub- 
ject, of course, to revision by the Parliamentary Secretary 
of State. Under the proposed new rules, the officer who 
is called Chief Auditor, and who is a mere subordinate, w% 
to have entrusted to him absolute power over the promo 
tion of every inferior officer or clerk in his department, 
all the discretion as to questionable expenditure which was 
formerly vested in the Financial Secretary. ‘This being rather 
delicate ground, the rules are not perhaps quite as exp cat a8 
might be desired; but, as we understand it, the am T 
jected is this. Hitherto, if any supply officer either de 


incur, or had incurred, expenditure not authorized by the 4 
lations, it Was the duty of the Financial Secretary to adv 
the Minister whether it ought or ought not, on any 


| tional grounds, to be allowed. Under the new rules the course 
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gould be very different. If a local controller, one of Sir 
enry Storks’s immediate subordinates, should think fit to 
nd money which a frugal financier would not allow, it would 
be the duty of the Chief Auditor to notify the fact, not to the 
erfinancial authority, but to the Controller-General—Sir Henry 
Storks himself—and to require him to obtain special sanction 
from the Minister for War. The authority with which an 
entirely inferior officer would “ require ” a Controller-in-Chief—a 
neral officer with the rank of Under-Secretary—to obtain the 
requisite sanction, will be easily imagined by any one who 
jnows the tone which inferiors venture to assume to those 
of higher grade, whether ina public office, or any other position. 
Substantially, a man who is only checked by one of inferior rank 
and position is not checked at all, and no Chief Auditor in the 
world would ever be able to insist on the rule that the Controller- 
in-Chief should obtain the sanction of the Minister for irregular 
expenditure. So long asthe duty of making such a requisition 
rested with a colleague of equal rank, it would be really performed : 
and this illustrates the wisdom of the Treasury letter, which laid 
itdown that the Financial Secretary should be a civilian, with 
rank and position equivalent to that of the military Controller. 

But this is far from being all the contemplated change. 
Under any system there must, of course, be a final appeal to the 
Puliamentary Minister. Sir John Pakington, for example, 
night sustain the objection of the Auditor-in-Chief, and condemn 
the expenditure incurred by Six Henry Storks’s subordinate. But 
such are the weaknesses of human nature that judgments do a little 
depend on the person by whom, and the manner in which, the case 
is put before the tribunal ; and this is especially so where the judge 
has, except from the information given to him, very little knowledge 
of the facts of the case to be decided, or of the rules applicable to 
it, And it isin this particular that the masterly skill of the new 
project of regulations is shown. Under the old system, if any 
one was extravayant, the Financial Secretary, whose duty it was 
to criticize all outlay, would himself bring the irregularity under 
the notice of the Minister. The inculpated officer would then be 
heard in explanation, and the item would be allowed or disallowed 
accordingly. Under the new system, the scheme is that, if one of 
Sir H. Storks’s controllers spends money like water, an inferior 
financial officer is to mention the fact, not to the Minister, but to 
SirH. Storks; and then Sir Henry Storks is to have an interview 
with his Parliamentary chief, and get his subordinate’s extrava- 
gance allowed if he can, without any one else having a word to 
say on the matter. Now we do not say that Sir Henry Storks 
might not be as sharp in checking his own little army of con- 
trollers as any purely financial officer could be; but what we do say 
is, that under the proposed régime there would be no other prac- 
tical check whatever besides that of the Controller-in-Chiet an 
dfiicer intended always to be a professional soldier, whose special 
duties are rather to spend than to economize. A purely self- 
governed army might, under this or that officer, be frugally 
managed ; but as a rule it certainly would not be, and at any rate 
it would be an entire departure from the past principles of 
English Government to put in the hands of any man whatever 
the power of ordering what he might think fit for the army, and 
then of deciding whether the expenditure was right, with no other 
check than an appeal to a Minister who would hear only the 
Controller's statement of the exigencies of the case. And this is 
what the new regulations would have done. They would have 
transferred the function of criticizing expenditure from an oflicer 
of high rank to one of inferior grade; and they would further have 
ensured that any statement to be laid before the Minister should 
be made, not by an independent officer whose duty it would be 
to call attention to irregularities, but by the chief of the in- 
qminated branch of the service. 

Under such conditions the so-called audit would be a farce, and 
the Controller-in-Chief might spend what he pleased, judiciously 
orinjudiciously, as it might happen. All this, though not very 
Conspicuous in the longwinded draft of the proposed regulations, 
was readily enough discerned by the Public Accounts Committee ; 
and they have resolved that the projected alteration in the regula- 
tions of the Audit Department of the War Office shall not take 
tite during the present financial year, and have significantly 
recommended an inquiry why the War Otlice should not in future 

subject to an external audit. The Committee, in fact, have 

ed Sir Henry Storks’s flank movement as efiectually as the 

ury defeated his front attack. It remains to be seen what 

the next move will be, but as yet the Horse-Guards Plot cannot 
said to prosper. 


THE ABERGELE DISASTER. 

1s announced that the protracted inquiry which, in one sense, 

has diverted the public mind—that is, has drawn it away from 
What alone is important in the details of the great and lamentable 
catastrophe at Abergele—will, before these remarks have been 
read, have been brought to a close. ‘that the verdict of the 
Jty will attach blame to some one or more of the railway officials, 
ete can be little doubt. To avert this decision is the only real 
sue which has been at stake. Coroners’ inquests in cases of this 
— Important to the Railway Companies on account of their 
2 teral and remote consequences. ‘They are constantly used for 
Pp! very different from any contemplated by the original 
An} and purpose of the ancient and honourable office of Coroner. 
Inquest is now worked with an eye to Lord Campbell’s Act, and 
amages to be recovered against the Company for loss of life, 


A verdict of accidental death returned by the Coroner's jury would 
be a strong weapon in the hands of a Railway Company dciending 
a civil action for damages under the Compensation Act. It is 
with this object that so many gentlemen of the legal profession 
spend so many words in darkening counsel before the unhappy 
Welsh Coroner. Parenthetically, let us observe that the me 
owes some apology to that distant worthy for the hasty con- 
demnation which it passed on his entering into the inquiry. 
To be sure he has been attended by an assessor, but on 
second thoughts it has occurred to most people that, after all, 
he was not so far wrong in pausing on the preliminary matter of 
issuing the burial certificates. With the strict requirements of 
identifying the dead it was impossible to comply when thirty- 
three bodies were reduced to a few pounds or ounces of un- 
distinguishable dust. Some justification the Coroner certainly 
had, and that Lord Farnham’s fervid and exaggerated con- 
demnation of the Coroner’s incompetence was not visited by 
a committal for contempt of Court may be attributed rather to 
that sanctity which probably invests a Lord, in Cambro-British 
eyes, than to the justice of his wild language. As it is, we 
cannot fairly say that any very extraordinary irrelevancy has 
attended the discussion, or that any unusual incapacity has 
been detected in the Coroner. On the whole these proceed- 
ings contrast rather favourably with some inquests held within 
the lines of a civilization higher than that which is to be found 
in the remote regions of North Wales. And, in one respect, 
the investigation is remarkable as showing how many people 
managed to keep their heads under circumstances under which 
the timid might well have been distracted and the brave para- 
lysed. With the exception of the episode of the imaginative 
native who alone witnessed the shrieks and protracted agonies of 
the victims, the whole history of the catastrophe is detailed with 
great circumstantiality and clearness. 

The solitary issue is whether the system is at fault, or whether 
some extraordinary blunder on the part of the officials neutralized 
the system. In either case of course the Company is liable, as for 
the general, so for the partial, indiscretion—as much for the neglect 
of the servants as for the insufliciency of the rules, This 1s, of 
course, a question of immense public importance, and the only 
regret is that it comes into dispute before such a tribunal. The 
Coroner’s inquest is meant only to settle the immediate and 
palpable cause of death, not to weigh such difiicult questions as 
the completeness of a vast system of railway management. That 
the loss of life was caused by the “breaking up” of the goods 
train, accidentally and specially freighted with a frightful com- . 
bustible, is a fact which could be settled in ten minutes; and 
ten minutes more would have discovered that only gross neglect, 
somehow or other, could have permitted the breaking up 
of the train. Primd jacte, the person in charge of the guilty 
train is responsible for its management, and on his discovery 
the duties of the inquest ought to stop. How far the guard 
or brakesman was really culpabie, or whether he is culpable 
at all, ought to be settled by a Court of superior powers, 
and under the sanction of a much more solemn and formal in- 
quiry than can be brought before the Coroner. Dut it is on all 
these incidental though, in some sense, much larger considerations 
that the jury have been wasting their time. Whatever result 
they may arrive at will come to nothing; and, in point of fact, 
the main interest of the evidence has been centred on a fact 
which is really of very little importance in a legal sense— 
namely, the moment of the death of the victims. 1t will be a 
great satisfaction, not only to the relatives of those who 
have been lost, but to the public, to be assured that their death 
was instantaneous; but whether Mrs. Dickens’ evidence on 
this point is or is not trustworthy is immaterial and trifling, 
except in this indirect way. What we said last week we repeat 
on this occasion, and we shall very likely have to say it again. 
The practice of running passenger trains and goods trains on the 
same line is the root of the evil. Short of this there is nothing 
to say; more than this it is superfluous to say. 

If we are forced to go into the details of the inquiry, we should 
be disposed to say, summarily, that the more we know about the 
matter the worse we think of it. ‘The presence of the paraffin 
or petroleum was a mere accident, which may be dismissed in dis- 
cussing the subject—except with a protest or a smile at the 
doctrine that, next to Thames water, parailin is about the most 
incombustible of fluids. Unless we are prepared to say that 
gunpowder and these oils ought never to be moved about the 
country, it is idle to say that they ought not to be carried 
by railway. So long as they are conveyed by rail they 
present special dangers; but special danger attends the transit of 
such articles under all conditions of locomotion. What we have 
to consider is whether, under any conceivable code of instructions, 
the heavy unwieldy goods train and the lightning-like express 
can travel on the same lines with even proximate security. We 
say that it is impossible. It is said that, had the staff at Abergele 
been sufficiently numerous and skilful to have had the goods 
train well in hand, the trucks could not have been detached, or, if 
detached, might have been caught and brought back, and so forth. 
But to argue in this way implies an impossibility—that is, that 
every little wretched country station can be manned with the 
completeness and efficiency of a first-rate London terminus. A 
goods train must always be unmanageable. Those persons—it 
happens to be our own case—who have almost daily to watch 
the traffic of an inferior station know with what panting and 
groaning difliculty a pick-up train stumbles and shambles on its 
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weary way ; how slowly it gets disencumbered, not only of its 
ordinary freight, but of inconvenient empty trucks; how a set 
of heavy and full vans is confused with an admixture of empty 
coal trucks ; how laboriously and uncertainly a train is constanuy 
nm to pieces and patched together again. ‘Time, and calcu- 

tion of time, is utterly at fault in this wild chaos. The speed 
of the convoy can never be calculated, nor its weight, its arrival, 
or its departure reckoned upon. Tut then, the signals, the 
breaks, the shunting—if these things are perfect no danger can 
occur. It is quite true that no danger can occur if the speed of the 
express is to be regulated by and dependent upon the slow, laborious, 
and irresponsible goods train. The hare is quite safe not to win 
if he agrees never to overtake the tortoise. In this way, of course, a 
goods train can never bea source of danger if it is never to be passed 
by a passenger train:—which, as they say, is absurd. In this 
particular case it seems that the goods train was too long for the 
siding on to which it was shunted, and that this was not the first 
time that it had been so. That is to say, having to pour a quart 
of liquor into a pint pot, the question is whether there is danger 
of the liquor running over—an inquiry equally absurd, 

As we began, so we end. Behold the end and beginning of 
the whole matter. A goods train of forty waggons was just 


a few minutes ahead of the fastest train on the line. ‘The | 
| and oxen. 


moment of the arrival of the quick train at any given point 
can be ascertained with almost mathematical precision, What 
the goods train is doing, where it is, what has happened to it, 
how it has been disposed of, how it can be disposed of, can never 
be calculated at all. One day it is light, one day it is heavy; 
now it is easily passed on—now it lingers, declines to be managed. 
The difference is Letween a machine and an old horse afilicted 
at times, and successively, with jibbing, foundeing, breaking 
down, and kicking. There is no certainty with such an 
animal; and equal dependence is to be placed on the goods train. 
In other words, we ure all, our lives and safety, at the merey of 
this dull, destructive, unmanageable, and most capricious mass, 
with just enough of stupid intelligence to be always getting in the 
way, and with no nimbleness of limb or spirit to get out of the 
way. Ithas to be backed in order to advanco—reculer pour mieux 
sauter ; and its unwieldiness is further enhanced by the constant 
necessity of picking it to pieces. Like the lowest creatures in 
animal organization, you may cut it up, and cach separate lump is 
endowed with a clumsy sort of sluggish life, just capable of 
wriggling about, and no more. In this case it was the severed 
tail of the goods train which, like that of a lizard, was sprawling 
and tumbling about the line without any sense or object, but 
which managed to get in the way. Of course it did; it was 
its nature to, as the poet says. It might not have done so. 
The guilty train might have been easily decomposed and quickly 
recomposed. It might have shot off its supertluous trucks with 
ease—taken in its new cargo with rapidity. {t might have moved 
with celerity, and might have proved tractable, quiet, and easy in 
harness, But it happened not to be so. A fortuitous combination 
of circumstances was against it. It was just a bit late, just a trifle 
too long; had been here or there, somewhere or other, exposed to 
bad luck; or somebody or other connected with it was sleepy, 
or stupid, or overworked, or had gone to tea—astonishing it is 
what strange contingencies happen when somebody has gone to 
tea; and it is always tea. And so it came to pass that the goods 
train was in the way—somehow or other. 

This is what we can understand; our cull and obwise intelli- 
gence goes as far as this, and we positively decline to go 
further. Science may beckon us into her pleasing fields; ex- 
perts may, and doubtless will, invite us to discuss gradients, 
and velocities, and abstruse calculations. Such inquiries may 
amuse, may even interest, theorists. Alas for the British mind, 
it hates theories. We want no scientific inquiries; we have got 
a firm hold of a single solid fact, and we are not disposed to be 
dislodged from it. We know all about the consequences of the 
remed y—tuailing dividends, the permanent way doubled, increased 
staif, working expenses, capital to be raised. Yes, it is all quite 
true. But, as things are, no railway traveller's life is even com- 
paratively secure. 


THE HARVEST. 

7 gain to this country by having gathered its harvest this 

year in July, instead of in August, the usual month, is 
incalculable. The corn was ripe and ready for the sickle while the 
sun was at its best and fullest power to dry it, and, being dry, has 
at once entered into consumption ; while, if the harvest had been 
delayed to August, there has heen rain sufficient to have soaked it, 
and an absence of bright sun to dry it, so that the grain would 
have been unfit for consuniption. The avidity with which the new 
wheat has been sought by buyers, as evidenced in rising markets, 
and the very moderate arrivals from foreign parts, are facts suffi- 
cient to prove how near we were to want, and form an ample justi- 
fication tor those speculators who foretold that a pinch would come 
before the new grain came to market, and who looked foftheir 
reward in the high prices they would have been able to insist upon 
as holders of the small remaining stocks. ‘The best laid plans are 
frequently upset, and the contingency of almost the earliest re- 
corded harvest was not reckoned by these gentlemen when weigh- 
ing the chances. It is small consolation for them, under their 


losses, to know that they were so near to success, and yet failed 
to achieve it; but it is matter for great congratulation for the 


| 


country that it should have escaped on the one band very high- 
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priced bread, the result of exhausted stores, and on the other hand 
the destruction of a fine crop by unpropitious weather. And furthe 
the crops having been garnered, it is of immense advantage thy 
the rain should have come when it did—an advantage that j, 
counterbalanced by almost inappreciable damage. For while tly 
fears which were entertained about the possibility of kee ING ow 
flocks and herds through the coming winter have been dissipate 
the only damage to be counted is that in the backward distri, 
especially in Scotland and in some parts of Ireland, the outstana. 
ing corn crops of all kinds have suffered in condition; jy 
England the barley in some districts was not all carried, ayj 
that which was in the fields, and that which was even 
when the rain came, has been unfitted for malting 
sprouting. Some lazy farmers, too, who contented themselves with 
putting their corn into rick, and neglected to thatch it, have ¢ 
course suflered the penalty of their idleness, by having their com 
damp and soft instead of dry. But, on the other hand, our meadoy 


_ are again clad in brilliant green, the grass growing as if by magi, 
| and some sanguine people even look for a second hay crop in 


October. There is now every prospect of a sulliciently good ¢ 

of late-sown turnips, and a promise that all the quick-growing 
green crops just sown will provide keep enough to ward off tly 
starvation which appeared to be the impending fate of our g 
But even now the Mark Lane Express does not take, 
very cheerful view of the stock-faimer’s position, and, in an artick 
canvassing how best to supplement the deficiency of the crops¢f 
feeding stufls, thus summazizes the result of those crops:— 

We may state that in very few cases are there any turnips fit for grazing 
purposes, and that the mangolds are a very partial crop, not much better 
than the turnips, although they will improve with the present weather, ‘The 
hay crop was very deticient in most places; but the previous year's erp 
was so large that many farmers had almost cnough left over to have suppliei 
them this season, if it had not been necessary to give hay to stock, in th 
absence of grass, the pasture lands being literally burnt up to that degrees 
not to produce aftermath enough to feed a sheep, ‘The barley and oats, to, 
were so short as not to yield half the usual amount of straw, which wouli 
otherwise have supplemented to a certain exteut the deliciency of hay, 
Though it is but a small thing, it is a gain that “the same bun- 
ing sun that destroyed the turnips made a similar havoe with th 
aunual and many of the perennial weeds,” so that the farmer has 
clean land, and all obstacles to the rapid housing of the grain crops 
were removed, as there were no green weeds to be dried off befur 
the sheaves could be put into rick. The welcome rain has of 
course produced a revolution in the cattle-markets. Those who 
had no fodder on their land a few weeks ago, and were therefor 
willing to part with their stock at ruinous prices to avoid the 
cost of artificial fvod and the expense of providing water, now find 
that they cannot keep the rapid growth of grass under, and im 
place of being sellers have become buyers; and sheep, cov 
sequently, have risen rapidly in price to the extent of §8.to 
tos. per head, Store cattle have shared in the advanee, and 
are now sought for, while in the early part of last month we read 
in the papers of cattle having been resltpped to Ireland because 
they were unsaleable in England. Yet, black as the prospect was, 
aid may have reached our graziers from unexpected quarters—a, 
for instance, from our sharp American cousins, who have bea 
sending us large quantities of hay, which it is understood can be 
sold at a profit to the importer for somewhat under the prices 
which British hay is worth. It is said to be rather coamé, 
and to require to be cut up when used as fodder. And, # 
Mr. Mecli says, the failure of the root and hay crops “ 
hasten that reform in our agricultural practice which must 
necessarily result from a gradual transition from a pastoral 
an arable period. We shall learn that the straw of ou 
cereals is far too valuable as a feeding substance to be allo 
to rot in immense unthatched heaps, or to be used wastelally 
in sopping up the rains in open farmyards.” There is no doubt 
that economy is rarely learnt unless taught by necessity, and 
it is to be hoped that the lessons learnt by our farmers m4 
sexson of scarcity will not be forgotten when the need for savitg 
has passed away. 

Nevertheless, while the grass has been growing the sheep aal 
the oxen have been starving, as is shown by the complaints m 
market reports of the small supply of animals fit for the butcher, 
and the advance in price which has consequently taken 
And we must expect dear meat throughout the winter, as the cost 
of fattening animals is too heavy to induce farmers to undertake i 
and they will seek to send them to market in such condition as to 
be just saleable, and nothing beyond it. If the same num 
animals be sent to market, the weight of each will be very o™ 
siderably less than in general years, and the aggregate supply 
meat will therefore be small. And it is to be deplored that ja 
at this time the breaking out of the variola ovina, or sheep-pa 
in Holland, Schleswig, Holstein, and other parts of the C 
should have necessitated the putting of restrictions on the “ 
The Government, with most commendable promptitude, have 
all sheep arviving in quarantine for fourteen days, or — 
them to be slaughtered within four days of their arrival. rv 
simultaneously it is announced by the Russian Corresponden 
the Daily News that the cattle-plague has broken out m van 
the Governments, Pskof and Novgorod, and that seve 
had occurred in the immediate neighbourhood of St. e vant 
and Moscow, and rinderpest has again appeared in South Ilo 
The impediments that even suspicion will throw in, the ¥4) 
the trade will necessarily restrict our foreign supplies, 5° oat 
we must more than ever depend upon home-grown ent be 
Indeed. if Mz, C. S. Read, M.P., is correct in the statem 
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been 
ng deploring the weakness of the Government in 
oe to cary through the Foreign Cattle Market Bill in 
the late Session. ‘The inconveniences of the present system 
have been aptly illustrated by the adventures of a splendid heifer, 
g present to Her Majesty from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
wise arrived in Hull on the 14th ult. By the orders of 
the Privy Council all foreign cattle landed in Hull must be 
daughtered unless despatched again by sea. ‘The heifer has 
therefore been sent by sea under bond to London, thence to be re- 
shipped to Southampton, where it is to perform twenty-eight days 

ine before it can be removed under certificate to the Royal 
um. We can only regret that but too good reasons exist for 
sich precautions, Leven if our own recent experiences had been 
fargotien, the losses by a murrain in America are sufliciently 
switling to excuse any error on the side of caution. 

Now, as we have before shown, cheaper bread, which fortunately 
wehave, in itself tends to make meat dearer, and there appears to 
he good ground, apart from that, for dear beef and mution this 
yar And on turning to bacon, the prospects are not much 
better. Vig-feed of all sorts was so dear last season that 
heeding was discouraged, and quantities of young pigs were 
killed to avoid the expense of keeping them, the price of bacon 
not being high enough to pay the bare outlay for their food. 
Consequently this year pigs are few and high-priced. Mr. Read 
in his paper gives the reiurns this year for Norfolk, which had been 
furnished to him im advance by the Statistical Department. We tind 
that there are only 92,000 piys in Norfolk this year, against 
144,000 last year, if the proportion be the same ior the whole 
country, bacon must be dear, as well as beef and mutton. With 
jaeon it seems natural to associate potatoes. This crop is spoken 
ofworse and worse xs time goeson. While the hot weather jasted 
itwaszeported that the tubers were small, but sound. When the 
win came, the tubers, already matured, the skin being perfectly 
iormed, were unable to swell with the moisture, and, instead of 
doing so, began to put forth fresh roots; and there are now for the 
most part two crops—the first crop untit to keep, almost uneat- 
able; while the second is worthless from the small size of the 

tubers. The growers are perplexed, and unable to decide 
whether to dig them up at once, or to let them remain for the 
chance of what may be obtained from the double crop. Within 
the last few days, however, reports: come, from Ireland especially, 
of the appearance of the old disease in a virulent form. So that 
cathe whole this crop will produce far below an average amount 
of food. Maize, the accepted substitute in Ireland, is luckily 
expected to be a good crop in all the countries that produce it, and, 
it is:to be hoped, will be sold at a moderate price. 

All this, however, points to a large consumption of bread, and 
it is well that, alier a month’s experience of the flail, or rather 
of the threshing machine, there is nothing to deduct from the early 
estimates of the crop. On some of the best lands the yield has been 
most extraordinary, and no complaints are heard of farmers upon 
threshing finding themselves disappointed with their estimates. 
And the quality is excellent in respect of the proportion of flour 
produced, but the flour is reported to be found lacking by the 

ies in “strength” to make a large and fine texture loat, and 
theefore more tiour is required to make a given quantity of 

than in some years; but as a counterpoise the weight 
peibashel is extraoidinary, quite three or four per cent. above 
a1 average, and instances ure reported of wheat that has weighed 
% much as 68 lbs. per bushel. ‘Lhe Zimes has been again puzzled, 
witalways is about anything connected with the Corn-market, 
by theparadox of wheat. jumping up two shillings a week in spite 
of all these good reports of the harvest. Now the explanation 
G@theadvance that has taken place is simple enough. In the 
finst place; let it be remembered that the fallin prices as the result 
ot good harvest was discounted in June and July. Warned 
by the tall, and anticipating all the good results that have been 
sewed, dealers and consumers restricted their purchases up to the 
adof July to the supply of theix most pressing wants. They 
Wished to be out of stuck when the markets should be over- 
Whelmed with the new produce. And they were cieared out of 
tock, but the markets have not been overwhelmed with new wheat 
“was expected. All the old wheat had passed into consumption ; 
“nvals from abroad have been on a reduced scale, as stocks were 
erywhere exhausted; and farmers up to this time have found 
in selves move profitably engaged in tinishing their harvest and 
tillage operations than in bringing corn to market. Conse- 
petly the needy buyers find only small supplies, and, as they 
when forced to purchase, farmers have had the upper hand. 
bs Id labours being now nearly ended, larger supplies may be 
bested, and probably the advance will be checked. Not that 
aay important decline must be immediately looked for, because 
‘gH Importations will weekly dwindle down until shipments 

. new crops are commenced from foreign parts, and the re- 
= — om seeding the land will shortly absorb large quantities 
aden’ sot any tendency to high prices now will really assist 

waine in the future ; for operators in foreign markets, tempted 

Prospects of proiit which ices here may (not that 


aang margin at present to cover freights and expenses), will 
4 their consignments, which, when once on the way, must 
we her at ruling values, Dut the transit requires time, and until 
ve larg 


trwrivals of foreign wheat we must not expect to 


see prices lower. By October or November the Lultie ports 
and America will be directing their cargoes to our ports, 
and meanwhile Russia, the Danube, and Egypt and Hungary, 
will be shipping off their surplus to our shores. ‘There is 
quite as much available for import as there was in the last 
cereal year. France is out of the market as a competitor with us 
forit. What supplied Algeria last year may probably nearly suilice 
for Spain this year; and we require less by certainly, on a mode- 
rate estimate, three millions of quarters, though it must not be 
forgotten that consumption will be large, and that we have 
thirteen months probably to provide for instead of twelve. But 
on the whole there appears every reason why the loat, if not very 
cheap, should be sold at a very moderate price. 


PROTESTANT PAMPIILETS. 

“ «UR dear old Church of England, dedicated by permission to 

the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli “—such is the 
title of a song which is now advertised in the newspapers. It is 
difficult to say whether Mr. Disraeli or the Church of England 
has the greater reason for astonishment at this dedication. Neces- 
sity, says the proverb, makes people acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. But it seems to be supposed that Mr. Disrae.i is useful 
to the Church, and there can be no doubt that the Church is use- 
ful to Mr. Disraeli. We have not enjoyed the advantage of hear- 
ing this pious song, but we did hear a patriotic song called “ Our 
good old Constitution” at the Crystal Palace, which rather 
strangely, as we thought, contained no reference to the fact that 
this Constitution has been recently repaired and beautilied by 
Mr. Disraeli. 

The Irish Church, like Messrs. Moses and Son, keeps a poet, 
and it also keeps several pamphieteers. Indeed, if that Church 
can be saved by pamphlets it is in no danger, for the press teems 
with them of every size and character. The stock arguments are 
again and again repeated. The Coronation Oath, the Act of 
Union, aud the Act of Settlement are frequently reterred to. A 
pleasing picture is drawn of the virtues of the Irish Protestant 
clergy, who seem to possess all the qualifications of religious 
teachers except that they do not teach a religion which the 
people around them will receive. It is the play of JZamlet with 
the character of Hamiet left out, and all the minor characters 
very meritoriously performed. ‘The Protestant clergyman is an 
educated gentleman, aud he has a wife, and perhaps daughters, 
which the Roman Catholic priest certainly has not. The Bishop 
of Carlisle boldly says, im a pamphlet which may be bought by 
the hundredweizht, thatit would be a flagrant injustice to deprive 
the Roman Catholic peasantry of Ireland of these great benetits. 
Bishop Waldegrave has a just conception of the value, in popular 
discussion, of audacity, Not only is the Protestant Mstablishment 
not a grievance to the Irish Roman Catholics, but it is positively 
a blessing. If they did but know their own good fortune! but, 
unhappily, they don’t. We cannot help thinking that the Bishop's 
estimate of the value of Protestant clergymen in Iveland resembles 
that which was formed by the late Mr. Gordon Cumming of 
the utility of missionaries in South Africa. The missionary’s 
house and garden would generally be found on the outmost 
verge of civilization, and it appeared to Mr. Gordon Cumming 
to be highly convenient that, when a nunter became tired of living 
exclusively upon the produce of his gun, he might have within 
reach a station where he could get supplied with bread, fruit, 
vegetables, and other comforts. ‘Lhe Protestant missionary, like 
the clergyman at home, would probably have a wile, and possibly 
daughters; and it is evident that a Roman Catholic missionary, if 
there were one, would be a much less comfortable host, and, 
indeed, his entertainment to the hunter would not differ greatly 
from that which Friar Tuck offered to the Black Knight before 
the jolly pair became thoroughly aequaiated. The Bishop dwells 
with eloquent emphasis on the fact that “ a priesthood which is 
divorced by the sacrilegious hand of an enforced celibacy from all 
the mellowing influences of domestic life” can have neither 
wives nor daughters, and he seems to view it as a matter of minor 
importance that this priesthood happens to teach that form of 
Christianity which the bulk of Irishmen profess, The Protestant 
clergyman is au agreeable acquaintance for Englishmen travelling 
in ireland, and he acts as a banker to whom the savings of 
emigrants may be remitted; and in order that he may con- 
tinue to perform these functions the Protestant Establishment 
ought to be maintained. The Bishop does, however, take 
notice that clergy exist “ mainly and primarily” for spiritual 
purposes, and that it is alleged that in these respects the Lrish 
Church is a failure. But this allegation is answered by the 
statement that persecution prevents converts being made from 
Rome. ‘There has been, says the Lishop, some small increase 
in the number of Protestants, and “ this inerease has been 
achieved in spite of a system of persecution which, from its sub- 
tilty, its virulence, its pertinacity, its ubiquity, is absolutely 
cruskgng.’’ No marvel that visible results on this side of the 
Atlantic should be small. But on the other side they are very 
large. We feel that it is difficult to disprove the Bishop's asser- 
tion of the existence of a system of persecution, but we should 
very much like to see a few properly authenticated martyrs. 
Indeed, we will venture to assert that, although Irishmen have 
come to England with almost every possible qualitication for earning 
money, there is still an excellent opening for a few victims of 
persecution who are willing to attend uussiouary meetings, 
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able to describe in appropriate language the sufferings they have 
undergone. Of course if a convert to Protestantism has been 
burned at the stake he cannot come to England, but let us have 
one who has been slightly roasted. Ifa genuine Irish Protestant 
martyr could have been produced at the Crystal Palace on the occa- 
sion of the recent Protestant Demonstration, the charger of King 
Theodore would not have attracted the slightest notice. The fact 
that Irishmen hardly ever quit the Roman Catholic Church while 
they remain in Ireland, and hardly ever adhere to it after they 
reach America, might be thought by some persons to indicate 
that the Protestant Church in Ireland is inefficient for missionary 
purposes. But the Bishop of Carlisle shows such persons that 
they are wrong. It is persecution that prevents the spread of 
truth. The Protestant Church is not answerable for the want of 
results on this side of the Atlantic, but whatever occurs on 
the other side is to be credited to its account. Again, the 
Protestant Church is not responsible for the omission, during 
many years, to take what would seem to be the first 
step towards any possibility of making converts from Noman- 
ism—namely, to translate the Bible into the Trish tongue, and 
to teach ministers to speak that tongue. ‘The Bishop lays the 
blame upon Parliament, and refers to a statute of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which, we think, was passed avery long time ago. And 
if the Bishop is great in history, he is equally great in 
on ag Suppose the Irish Establishment to be abolished. 
“The power of preaching, the opportunity of proselytizing will 
remain ; we shall be called — to suppress them. Protestant 
ownership will remain; we shall be called upon to suppress it. The 
Protestant succession will remain; we shall be called upon to 
abolish it.” The Bishop, like all the other pamphleteers, assumes 
that, if one demand is conceded because it is thought reasonable, 
several other demands will also be conceded which are evidently 
unreasonable. 

The first prize in pamphleteering literature must undoubtedly be 
adjudged to the Bishop of Carlisle. Buta writer who assumes the 
title Spes ” deserves mention. He asserts, with bold- 
ness equal to the Bishop’s, that the Roman Catholic priests are 
“as a body as well, if not better, off than the lawful owners of 
the property which it is now proposed to appropriate.” We do not 
quite understand what is specially meant by being well off “as 
a body,” seeing that the discussion relates only to what are 
called the temporalities of the clergy, or, in other words, to the 
things which concern their bodies and not their souls. We 
hear from “Spes” that if the revenues of the Irish Protestant 
Church are divided by the number of ministers, the average 
emolument of each minister comes to about 250/. a year. This, 
says “Spes,” very truly, is not too large an allowance for a 
gentleman to bring up a family. We do not gather that he 
means to say that the Roman Catholic priests have on an average 
250/. a year, but that, not beirig gentlemen, and not having 
families, they do not want it. As the Bishop of Carlisle puts it, 
“ they are divorced by the sacrilegious hand of an enforced celi- 
bacy,” and a philosopher might say that those are truly rich who 
have few wants. ‘The Romish priest, not being under the “ mel- 
lowing influence” of a wife and daughters, is told in effect that 
he is as well off as those who are, and he is to be taken and 
deemed, for the purposes of electioneering controversy, to possess 
and enjoy an income of 250/.a year. ‘There are several other 
pamphlets which undertake to show exaggeration in the com- 
parisons which are current of the emoluments and duties of the 
clergy of the Irish Protestant Church. It is highly probable 
that such contrasts have been overdrawn, but still it cannot be 
denied that “the dear old Church of Ireland” is a very dear 
Church indeed. 

Referring to a priced catalogue of Protestant wares, we find that 
the Bishop’s pamphlet is to be bought retail for 1d., and that of 
“Spes” for id. Another pamphlet, by a British Resident in 
Spain, bears the high price of 6d. We believe that this pamphlet 
is, to use a vulgarism, “ endorsed” by Protestantism, although it 
is not published by any society, It bears the form of letters, one 
of which purports to have been written as long ago as 1865, and 
contains a remarkable refutation of a charge which is frequently 
made against Mr. Gladstone, of concealing his change of opinion 
as to the Irish Church until the present year. The sagacious 
writer had found Mr. Gladstone out in 1865, for he says that 
“he had indicated the possibility of his attempting to abolish 
Protestantism in Ireland.” Indeed, this writer seems to have 
a special gift of insight into Mr. Gladstone’s mind and nature ; 
and we think that to any thoroughgoing Protestant the passage 
in which the question is discussed, whether Mr. Gladstone has 
not been admitted into the Romish Church, is worth all the 
money that the pamphlet costs. “It may or it may not be 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone is privately a pervert.” The writer 
adds that in Spain—where, as we understand, he lives—the rumour 
is believed, but it is difficult to see how this adds to its proba- 
bility. However, it is a case of doubt; and although Mr. Glad- 
stone has requested us to withhold our belief, yet, if he really is 
a pervert, his denial would be valueless, “ for the Romish Church 
teaches that even a false oath may be taken for that Church’s 
benefit.” The same pamphlet contains a seasonable warning, that 
articles in the London papers which purport to discuss the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church from a Protestant point of view are really 
written by Roman Catholics. The author was providentiall 
enabled to discover these “ serpents in the grass” by a slip whic 
one of them, writing in the Daily Telegraph, made at an unguarded 
moment into the Roman Catholic style. ‘This writer, in an article 


upon the question of tenant-right, said that in Ireland, as gly. 
where, the “ Ninth Commandment” was broken because 
peasants covet their neighbours’ lands. We fear that if we hadoy. 
selves read the article, the only remark that would haye 

to us would have been that the writer seemed to have an im feet 
recollection of the Church Catechism. But a Protestant pamp 
sees a good deal further into a millstone than we can pretend to qy, 
He finds, on examination of several catechisms which he says a 
authorized by the Roman Catholic Church, that they omit th 
Second Commandment, against idolatry, and, in order to make wp 
the usual number of commandments, they split the Tenth igs, 
two. Unless we are mistaken, Luther did the same. We p. 
gret to add that the Daily Telegraph is thus convicted x 
once of being a false Protestant and an ignorant or cay 
less Roman Catholic, and is shown, if we may so speak, to }; 
neither flesh nor fish, The Ninth Commandment, according j 
the catechisms examined by the pamphleteer, prohibits covetigy 
one’s neighbour’s wife, and not his We should think thi 
if the writer in the Daily Telegraph were a Jesuit in disguise, 
would wear the disguise more cleverly. But this pamphlet jj 
evidently manufactured for the consumption of those Protestans 
who love strong assertions, and decline to waste time in thinkiny 
when Throne, Church, and Constitution are assailed by deadi; 
enemies. There is another passage of this pamphlet well worthy 
of consideration by those fee. who may be wavering betwen 
old attachment to Mr. Gladstone’s leadership and newly-bon 
alarm as to the safety of our Protestant institutions. After Mr, 
Gladstone’s eldest son had made his maiden speech in the Hous 
of Commons he went into the Peers’ gallery, and “ it is reportei 
that Dr. Manning shook hands with the junior hope of his 
Church, complimented him on bis speech, and entered fred; 
into conversation with him.” It may be useful, in ths 
conjunction, to remind readers that Mr. Gladstone’s second sm 
has lately taken orders in the Established Church, and has becom 
a curate in Lambeth; and that also is an event which hs 
doubtless a deep significance when viewed through Sa 
of Protestantism. In one respect this pamphlet hardly coms 
up to the mark of thoroughgoing Protestantism. In reference 
to endowments the writer says that “if the State gave, it his 
also taken away again twenty-five per cent.,” meaning by 
the Tithe Commutation Act. We like the resolute, uncon 
promising attitude of another pamphileteer, who says boldly 
that the tithe is not to be considered as a provision made by the 
State for the Church. It happens, however, unfortunately thst 
another pamphleteer quotes from the late Sir George Cornewal 
Lewis to the effect that “tithe in Ireland is of the nature not oi 
a tax, but of a reserved rent which never belonged either to the 
landlord or the tenant.” It seems that somebody must have 
reserved this rent, and that somebody can only have been the 
State. But it avails little to dwell upon such discrepancies # 
these, because people who are capable of seeing them are nots 
likely material for making Protestants, 


REVIEWS. 


FROISSART.* 


IGHT years ago M. de Lettenhove found in the Vatiow 
Library a manuscript of Froissart, which had received s 
passing notice from La Porte du Theile in 1777. His astonish 
ment was great when he discovered that the manuscript differ 
from all that he had previously met with. A careful reading ¢ 
some chapters convinced him that this text belonged to Froissarts 
last years, and was, in fact, the latest edition which he revised 
Although Froissart had declared his intention of working at hi 
history as long as he lived, still his retreat to Chimay has bea 
commonly ascribed to a sense of failure and dissatisfaction. 1%, 
however, from living there in idleness or vain regret, the Cana 
and Treasurer spent the evening of his stirring and joyous life 
doing all that lay in his power towards improving what he 
his glorious history; and in the manuscript now edited M 
Lettenhove thinks that we have the final result of the historia’ 
labours. On this subject he will scarcely admit of a doubt 
In one chapter a notice of Joan of Kent is followed by an ~- 
to the death of Richard II.; in another the author ogee 
has time, space, and leisure, to relate the events of the campal# 
in Friesland in 1398. 5 
The narrative of this manuscript certainly differs widely fre 
that of the copies followed by Lord Berners and other — 
lators; and M. de Lettenhove accounts for these differences " 
Froissart’s growth in moral sobriety and political wisdom, ¥ 
the brilliancy of his imagination remained unimpaired. 4° ij 
former cause he attributes the omission of the episode 
Edward ILL’s passion for the Countess of Salisbury. To 
latter he traces the change from the character of the mere chron! 
cler to that of the historian ; for the present text, in M. de eae 
hove’s opinion, establishes the claim of the Treasurer of C 
to this high title:— _— 
For the first time we see the chronicler judging of governments ant 
of events and of men, Froissart, who a scale pon accused of being the 


* Le Premer Livre des Chroniques de Jehan Froissart. Texte inl 
publié @aprés un Manuscrit de la Bibliotheque du Vatican 
Daron Kervyn de Lettenhove. Bruxelles: 1863. 
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frivolous and careless narrator of feasts and tournaments, forestalls Philip de 
mines by nearly a century when, describing English customs aid insti- 
s, he adds “ England is the best governed country in the world.” In 
fact, the king cannot there enforce exactions on his people, while the nobles 
demand of the people only what is consonant with justice and reason. 
Nevertheless in times of strife the nobility will have to give way to the 
Je, and the blood of royalty itself will atone for the disasters of the aris- 
tocracy- Richard II. points to Charles I. As to I’rance, their kings, too 
Jittle restrained, respect the rights neither of nobles nor commons, and the 
prayer of the dying Charles V. goes unheeded by the counsellors of his 
unworthy heirs. 
A reputation for political wisdom and foresight is cheaply gained 
at the cost of a few scattered remarks on oppressive acts or 
tyrannical reigns; and it is rather jumping to a conclusion 
to infer, because a man says that he has an object in writing a 
narrative, that he takes a right measure of the historian’s office. 
Froissart is loud in asserting his claims to the dignity of an his- 
torian, and some of his enthusiastic admirers have forgotten that 
biography is not history. This mistake runs through the whole 
criticism of St. Palaye, prefixed by Mr. Johnes to his translation 
of Froissart. ‘There is an end of all discussion on the nature and 
aim of history if, with St. Palaye, we may conclude, “from the 
attention which Froissart himself tells us that he took, that he 
was acquainted with the rules of sound criticism, and the true 
method which ought to be followed in writing history.” The 
assumption leads him naturally enough into a prodigious spinning 
outof words in support of a fallacy. It is worth while to see 
how, as he goes on, the critic wanders further and further from 
the end which he professes to place before himself :— 


Froissart [says M. St. Palaye] informs us that he had not the intention 
of writing a dry chronicle, wherein facts are simply related with their 
dates, and in the order in which they happened, but that he was anxious to 
write what may be called in truth history, in which the events were pre- 
sented with all the circumstances which had attended them. ‘The details 
which may open the secret springs by which mankind act are precisely 
those which unveil the character and the very heart of the personages 
which history places ou the stage ; and this was one of the essential parts of 
the design which Froissart had proposed to himself in writing history. ... 
He proposed to preserve for ages to come the memory of those men who had 
made themselves renowned by their courage or by their virtues ; to give to 
their actions a value which nothing can eflace or alter; and amusing use- 
fully his readers, to give birth to, or augment in their hearts, the love of 
glory by the most brilliant examples, . . . In effect, nothing can be more 
proper than the spectacle which Froissart places continually before the eyes 
of his readers, to inspire them with a love for war; that industrious vigi- 
lance which, always on its guard against surprises, is incessantly active to 
surprise others ; that activity which counts pain and fatigue as nothing ; 
that contempt of death which clevates the mind above the fear of danger ; in 
short, that noble ambition which excites to enterprises of the greatest peril. 
He passes in review all the heroes who, nearly during a whole century, 
were produced by two warlike nations, one of which was encouraged by 
suecesses as flattering as they were uninterrupted ; and the other, irritated 
by its misfortunes, was making exertions to revenge, at whatever price it 
may be, its honour and its King. In so great a number of actions, of which 
many were extremely glorious to each party, it is not possible but that some 
were to be found of a quite different sort. Froissart does not take the less 
pains to paint these last, in order to give as much horror for vice as he 
wished to inspire love fur virtue; but if all these pictures had been the 
fruits of his own imagination, they would not have been felt as much as he 
wished them. In order that their impression on the heart and mind should 
be perfectly sure and strong, it was necessary that they should rest on the 
firmest truth, disengaged from all flattery as well as from partiality or 
interest, 

This is all very fine; but, regarded even from the point of view 
taken by St. Palaye, it is, to say the least, overcoloured. In the 
many instances in which Froissart is obliged to record some un- 
pleasant facts of persons to whom he has been under obligations, 
or who have dazzled him by their rank and dignity, it is wonderful 
how soon he effaces the remembrance of such things from the 
reader's mind. When Arnold, in his Lectures on Modern History, 
had to speak of the eulogies of Philip de Commines on a King 
whose crimes he was compelled to relate, he felt himself obliged 
toadd that even a harder sentence must be passed on Froissart, 


tution: 


“with whom the crimes committed by his knights and great lords, 


never interfere with his general eulogies of them; the habit of 
deference and respect was too strong to be broken, and the facts 
Which he himself relates to their discredit appear to have produced 
on his mind no impression.” 
But after all, even if it be granted that Froissart deserves the 
raise betowed upon him by M. de St. Palaye, we can but credit 
him with a certain power of psychological analysis—a power which, 
if not kept within legitimate hounds, is one of the most dangerous 
of gifts for an historian to possess. Macaulay’s power of making 
the dead live again in his pages is only half his merit; and there 
are not a few who think that whatever charm they may give to 
is narrative, his pictures do not always add to its value as a 
history, But if we are to look at St. Palaye’s definition of the 
alm and scope of history, we can only say that he is as little 
awake to its real nature as Froissart himself. It is not the first 
cad and object of history to hold up before our eyes individual 
examples of great courage or great virtue, to excite in the reader 
@ love of glory, and still less a love of war. _ Its chief work is not 
even to strengthen or kindle in us either a love of virtue or a 
oror of vice. All these results may be obtained, and some of 
them may be most desirable, but they are all subordinate to the 
teal task of the historian, which is to exhibit in clear outline or 
minute detail the facts in the life and growth of nations. To do 
this he will have to sketch every important feature in the charac- 
ters of the men who have aided or checked this growth ; he will 
analyse their motives so far as the strict evidence of facts enables 
M to ascertain them; but the actors in the great drama will be 
im simply the members of a society whose laws, institutions, 


government, and industry must be the true subject of his inquiry. 
With Froissart we have a complete inversion of this method. Of 
course it was impossible for him to describe the reigns of the first 
three English Edwards without giving incidentally a great deal of 
valuable information on the nature of English government, on the 
growing power of the great Council of the nation, and even on the 
condition of the lower orders of the people. But all these things 
are left to take their chance, or are forced on his notice by such 
disagreeable events as the insurrection of Wat Tyler, or the plain- 
speaking of Henry of Lancaster to Richard of Bordeaux. The 
magnificence of Richard's housekeeping, the splendour of his train, 
his courteous reception of love poems, are with Froissart matters of 
vastly greater importance; and his aim is much more to show the 
glories of what he terms prowess than to note the facts and watch 
the signs which mark the several stages in the life of a people. 

But M. de Lettenhove will have it that, although Froissart in 
his earlier years cared too much for romantic and too little for 
political history, still, as he grew older, his views became larger 
and truer; and the manuscript in the Vatican is his warrant for 
this conclusion :— 

Que de tableaux nouveaux ont été ajoutés 4 la narration, et avec quel 
soin les récits les plus admirés n’ont-ils pas été revus et développés! Com- 
bien la forme n’est-elle pas plus attachante, parce que Je chroniqueur met 
davantage ses personnages en scene en multipliant les dialogues et les 
vives reparties. Et si parfois des faits déja connus ont été laiss¢és dans 
lombre, combien n’y en a-t-il point qui pour la premitre fois se trouvent 
mis en lumitre ! 

Tt is unfortunate that M. de Lettenhove should draw his con- 
clusions from circumstances which are most likely to excite 
suspicion. If the well-known incident .of the sudden passion of 
Edward II. for the Countess of Salisbury finds no place in the 
Vatican manuscript, the editor suggests that Froissart omitted it 
either because he regarded it as somewhat below the dignity of 
history, or rather because he no longer believed in the truth of « 
story borrowed from the chronicle of Jean le Bel. As to the 
former alternative, it would be fatal to many other incidents in 
Froissart’s narrative ; and assuredly, if it was his object to paint 
men as they were, for the sake of checking vice and encouraging 
virtue, this chapter in Edward's history is scarcely less necessary 
than any other. Again, if the circumstance of its occurrence 
in the pages of the unknown, or little known, Jean de Lel, 
Canon of Liege, sufficed to throw suspicion on a story, the 
excisions in Froissart’s narrative must surely have been more 
numerous than they are. It is at least possible that the 
historian may have suppressed this episode as scarcely tending 
to exalt Edward’s character, whatever it may do for the Countess 
of Salisbury; but in this case the absolute impartiality of 
Froissart comes near to being called in question. In truth, the 
additions to this portion of his narrative are precisely of a kind 
which should be received, if they are received at all, with the 
greatest wariness. The first book of Froissart is taken up with 
the events of four-and-twenty years, at the end of which the future 
chronicler was a child of about twelve years old. He could not, 
therefore, for any such additions draw on the stores of his own 
memory; and if, as M. de. Lettenhove maintains, he wrote this 
version of his history after the death of Richard IL, it is even less 
likely that he could have obtained his new information from eye- 
witnesses or contemporaries. Nor can conversations and repartecs 
inserted in a narrative for the first time some half-century after 
the time of their occurrence possess any high degree of historical 
credibility. But in fact we cannot judge, from the changes ex- 
hibited by the book contained in the Vatican manuscript, how 
Froissart, in the closing years of his life, may have dealt with 
that portion of his history in which he could speak with the 
authority of a contemporary, if not of an cye-wituess. He 
certainly regarded the chapters in which he followed Jean le Bel 
as materials on which he might work to an indefinite extent, if 
we are to explain on this ground the variations which appear in 
them between one manuscript and another. Lut the manuscript 
of M. de Lettenhove is not a newedition. Itis substantially a new 
work. Here and there a phrase or a few sentences may remain 
unaltered or but slightly modified; but with these exceptions there 
is nothing but the style to prove the common authorship of the 
chronicles translated by Lord Berners and Mr. Johnes, and of this 
manuscript from the Vatican. In both, the preface strikes the 
same key-note, and runs on the same misconception of the his- 
torian’s work ; but scarcely a word that is in the one is to be found 
in the other, and all that need be said further is that in the later 
of the two, Froissart traces with more system and particularity what 
he is pleased to speak of as the migrations of prowess from one 
kingdom to another. We commend Froissart’s chronology (if it 
be Froissart’s) to the Edinburgh Professor of Greek, and the other 
champions of Homeric unity who wish to determine the date of 
the ‘Trojan war. Prowess, it may be some satisfaction to Mr. 
Rawlinson to learn, reigned first in the Kingdom of Chaldea, 
under Ninus and Semiramis. Thence it travelled to Judwa and 
Jerusalem, where it shed a lustre on the tines of Joshua, David, 
and the Maccabees. Afterwards, it came to reign in the realm of 
Persia, under Cyrus, Ahasuerus, and Xerxes. After this it moved 
to Greece, and was there illustrated “par le fai: de Herqules, de 
Téseus, de Jasson, et de Acilles et des aultres preus chevaliers ; 
apriés, en Troie le Grant, par le roi Priant, par Hector, et jar ses 
fréres ; apriés, en la chité de Rome.” The war at Ilion therefore 
took place at some time after the age of Xerxes and Themistocles, 
and before the rise of the empire of Lome. The more modern 
nianifestations of “protche” were first in France “ par le fait 
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du grant Carlomanne qui fut roy de France et d’Alemagne et 
emperour de Rome,” and afterwards in England “ par le fait du 
roi Edouart et de la bonne roine Philippe de Hainnau, sa femme.” 
Froissart has been compared by his admirers to Herodotus. It is 
unlucky that the historian of the Persian war should have spent 
so much time in trying to prove that neither in bravery nor 
reverence for law did the mantle of the Persians fall on the sons 
of Ion or of Doros, 

It may be possible, with some ingenuity and no little trouble, 
so to dovetail the contents of the Vatican manuscript with the 
manuscripts followed by Berners and Johnes as to produce some 
sort of agreement. But the enormous multiplication of details 
(many of these being miserably petty and even puerile) may be 
seen on comparing any portion of the two narratives, and more 


especially the chapters which relate to the sojourn of Isabella 


with her young son Edward in France, her journey to Hainault, 
her voyage to England, the subsequent siege of Bristol, and 
the execution of the elder Despenser. Few persons probably 
will consider the more detailed narrative, if indeed it be the 
latest, as any improvement upon the older versions; while many 
might not unreasonably regard the Vatican manuscript as the 
earlier one, from which Froissart afterwards ejected what seemed 
to him a mass of superfluous and insignificant details. 

In point of style it is a relief to turn from Mr. Johnes’s trans- 
lation to the French of Froissart, whether of the earlier or later 
manuscripts. That Mr. Johnes, with the work of Lord Berners 
before him, should have thought it necessary to go over the same 
ground, may fairly be regretted, in spite of all the arguments which 
have been urged to the contrary. Whether the Wark story be true 
or not, we must feel the spirit of Lord Berners’ translation in the 
parting scene :— 

Then the King took leave of the lady, saying, My dere Lady to God I com- 
ende you'tyll I returne agayne, requiring you to advyse you otherwyse than 
ye haue sayed to me. Noble prince, quoth the lady, God the Father glorious 
be your conduct, and put you out of all vylayne thoughts, Sir, 1 am and 
euer shal be redy to do your grace seruyce to your honour and to myne. 
Therewith the King departed all abashed. 


When we are told by Mr. Johnes that the King begged that the 
Countess would have the goodness to give him a diilerent answer, 
that the lady prayed God might drive out of his heart such vil- 
lanous thoughts, and that the King left her quite surprised, we 
may well feel disposed to put his version aside as poor stuff. The 
language of newspaper penny-a-liners could scarcely be more out 
of place than in a translation of Froissart. 


ETCHING AND ETCHERS.* 


it is not often that we get anything like the combined in- 
- tellectual and csthetic treat which is supplied us by Mr. 
Hlamerton’s ably written and handsome volume. Ltching and 
Ltchers is a work of which author, printer, and publisher may alike 
feel proud. It is a work, too, of which noue but a genuine artist 
could by possibility have been the author. Not that it lies, in 
our view, wholly beyond the purely intellectual, or even the 
purely critical, faculty to write upon the subject of art. We are 
tar from denying to all but those who have actual experience of 
art-work in any department the power or the right to discourse of 
that department. It would be a fallacy in logic, not to say an 
abjuration of the functions of the critic, to impose such limits as 
these upon the literary trestment of art in general. It is true 
that certain expressions on Mr. Hamerton’s own part have been 
taken to lay him open to a suspicion of this contusion of ideas. 
Speaking incidentally of sculpture, he has never, as a rule, he tells 
us, criticized any work in that department, on the ground that, 
“as he has modelled very little and carved not at all, he has felt 
himself necessarily ignorant of the art.” He has since guarded 
himself against seeming to lay down a rule which would be as 
eflectual in closing the mouth of criticism as it would be in de- 
priving art of half its power of sight. It is not the complete 
iechnical knowledge or experience of the modeller which is re- 
quired in the critic. Yet the culture of the critic will neces- 
sarily include enough of the actual processes of art for him 
to appreciate the difficulties which the artist has had to struggle 
against. It need not necessarily have been his lot to have 
overcome these difliculties in detail. On the other hand, the 
true critic brings an eye which is all the more fine and free 
from not having been trained within the slavery of technical pro- 
cedure. His thought dwells more upon the idea than upon 
th» form which gives it expression. His mind draws perhaps 
all the closer to the mind of the artist for the absence of that 
technicality or formal manner which acts as a hedge round each 
individual worker. i is thus that the critic rises superior to all 
mannerism. Having lived, us Mr. Hamerton rightly says, sufli- 
ciently within the cliques to learn their language, he can by an 
eflort uf the will get outside of them at any time, and see them 
all at the same distance from himself. The merely practical man 
cannot criticize, because he only knows from within, and is con- 
fined to a single clique; while the wholly unpractical man can- 
not criticize, because he only knows from without, and knows 
nothing of the mysteries of any clique. To criticize art justly 
and well, still more to give instruction upon art through the 
medium of critical discourse, a man must have so much of 


* Etching and Etchers, By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Loudon: 
Macmillan & Uo, 1868, 


each kind of knowledge as will never allow the one to 
upon or trammel the freedom and integrity of the other, Ip, 
task like that of Mr. Hamerton, the necessity for this Combing. 
tion of practical with theoretical study is emphatically felt, }; 
is the object of his work not so much to criticize directly, ag t) 
“increase by criticism the knowledge of etching.” A description 
and analysis of the processes enters into his conception of the 
zesthetic bearings of bis art. A practical etcher himself, he oy 
enter into the difficulties and define the practice of the etcher a 
no mere theorist could do, Unfettered by the toil and exe 

| from the traditions which too often cramp the freedom of members 
| of a profession, he can yet point toa severity of study and a single. 
| ness of aim which raise him above the mere amateur or dilettantist, 
| There is a thoroughness in his treatment of the whole subject 
_ which will command the respect and confidence of the professiong] 
artist, together with a simplicity and clearness which will make 
his work invaluable to the tyro in art. 

The soundness of Mr. Hamerton’s philosophy is shown in his 
way of grappling at once the “ central idea” of his art. To under. 
stand any art aright we must seize its central idea and think 
from that outwards, From the utterly unphilosophical way ip 
which our artists are trained, or rather from the utter absence of 
philosophical method in training our artists at all, this is about 
the last way in which we should find a professional mind general} 
approach such a subject. It is from the absence of this funda 
mental principle that art in this country has never advanced 
beyond its elementary or empirical stage. To the critic, even 
perhaps more than to the artist, is the method here laid down of 
indispensable importance. ‘Thus only can he ascertain how far 
the works of individual artists are removed from the centre, and 


idea of etching? Mr. Hamerton correctly detines it as the “ free 
expression of purely artistic thought.” Of all the arts known to 
us, etching most fully attains this end. In no other is the action 
of thought upon the theme in hand, the correspondence of hand 
and brain, so direct, so spontaneous, or so complete. In his 
opening chapter on “ Etching compared with other Arts,” Mr, 
Hamerton traces the reasons for this pre-eminence in the 
course of an analysis of remarkable subtlety and closeness of 
thought. Oil-painting has the obvious advantage of colow, 
together with that of representation by means of graduated 
masses or surfaces instead of lines—lines nowhere existing in 
nature. Painting is, in its scope and its results, the higher art, 
Yet its end is attained only through tentative and multiplied 
touches, and its first rapid inspiration is apt to be lost in fre- 
quent correction and repainting, whereas the freely gliding point 
embodies at once and finally in line the most transient conception 
of the etcher. The power of a laboured picture is attained by 
accumulation, that of etching by abstraction and concentration. 
Water-colour approaches more nearly than oil to the facility and 
freedom of etching, but even water-colour is less direct, les 
simple, and less decisive. Ina thoroughly good etching anything 
like correction or retouching is unknown. All its touches 
remain. No subsequent work obliterates them. Etching con- 
sequently exacts the most decision. Drawings in sepia or Indian 
ink may have their relations of light and shade more accurately 
true, but they will fail to rival an etching in vivacity of accent 
as well as in suggestiveness of thought. A line left inten- 
tionally broken or incomplete by the point will convey hints 
and impressions of distance or of infinity better than the most 
laboured tones of light and shade. Lithography, or chalk drawing 
on paper, is more rich and soft, plus gras, more fitted to interpret 
the classes of pictures in which the textures or surfaces are vanied, 
fine, or supple. All that is said of etching as an autographic art 
is equally true of lithography. But the Jatter is far inferior 
precision and sharpness of touch and minuteness of accent. C 

is a blunt instrument compared with the etcher’s needle, and 
wears away under the touch. How could it render one of Rem- 
brandt’s keen and expressive little faces? Drawings with pen and 
ink are by silly people called “ etchings,” and are often very pretty 
and nice, especially fitted for the hands of young ladies; but they 
are incapable of the same force and decision, while the liability to 
blots and the pen running continually dry are perpetual obstacles 
to the free and rapid utterance of thought. The biack-lead peneil 
has some definite advantages over the etching-needle. It \ 
admit of any degrees of blackness and softness, as well as of fine- 
ness of point, and consequent breadth and depth of shade. For 
certain subjects its delicacy renders it incomparably superior. 
Gerome’s “ Phryne” would be better represented in pencil; em- 
brandt’s portrait of himself more strongly and incisively with the 
point. Besides, the blackest of pencils is not half so black as prul- 
ters’ ink, and the blacker the surface the more liable is the pencil 
mark to an unpleasant tendency to shine. ‘The new process call 
graphotype has many of the same advantages as pencil drawing: 
It is a positive art. In it, that is, darks are represented by darks, 
aud lights by lights; whereas in etching, a negative art, masses 
that are to come out light are left dark in the artist's work, 
glittering copper is shown for shade. In the graphotype, 0, 
there is no reversing. Objects that are righthanded to the ar 
remain righthanded in the resulting print from the electrotyped 
copy. But the process is coarser and heavier than etching, 4” 
it 1s impossible to ply the fine hair-brush with the freedom am 
firmmess of the needle. Wood-engraving is a charming and de- 
servedly popular art, and never were wood-cutters so skilful as m0 
our day. but the art, as such, is mechanical. The wood-cutter 8 


not generally himself the draughtsman or the interpreter of nature 


be just in his estimate of their truth. What, then, is the central . 
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Fo does but bring his labour and taste to the task of giving | 
“gnotber’s thought, so to say, power to speak and make itself felt. 
The draughtsman’s share in the combined process has in it 
nothing, as compared with etching, to distinguish it from what 
we have said of the art of the designer in pencil or with the 
. Where he ends, the wood-cutter, as such, begins, labo- 
riously cutting out bits of white to show the designer's lines of 
black. He does not therefore work with the free touch or the 
passion of the etcher, nor does he give expression to his own 
thought. The joint result, exquisite as it often is, partakes too 
much of the mechanical to rank among the noblest and purest of 
the arts. Mezzotint affords a delicious softness and velvety rich- 
ness of surface, but fails to suggest differences of texture, and is 
wanting in precision and firmness of outline. Of all kindred arts, 
that of line-engraving with the burin comes nearest in rivalry 
to etching, as it has also been carried to the highest perfection 
by the great artists who have practised it. This beautiful art has, 
it is to be feared, entered upon its period of decline. The great 
costliness of its results, compared with the cheapness of photo- 
hy or wood-engraving, must tend to lower the demand 
beyond the remunerative point; and it will probably not be long 
within the power of its practitioners to pursue it as a profession. 
In point of art, compared with etching, it is far superior in 
delicacy and in variety of expression—for instance, in the modelling 
of flesh, or in the representation of skies or water, not to speak 
of costumes and objects of still life. But engraving, at the 
best, is but the semi-mechanical interpretation of another man’s 
work. 
Connoisseurs in fine engravings will demur to much of the claims 
which Mr. Hamerton eloquently puts forth on behalf of his 


even at the best, it undeniably has to confess. These are 
reducible, he proceeds to show, to one head—the absence of 

fect tonality, or of the accurate subdivision of delicate tones. 
fis greatest technical difliculty—not precisely a manual difficulty, 
depending as it does in a great measure upon the use of the 
mordant—lies in adjusting the relative weights of dark which 
the artist desires. The etcher cannot, like the line-engraver, 
see frequent proofs of his work in progress. Ile cannot retouch 
and either strengthen or refine his tracings. Ie is committed 
to every touch or scratch of the needle, which may slip about 
on the smooth copper with every trembling or hesitation of the 
hand. Hence the peculiar difficulties of the art. It is not, 
as many speak of it, the easiest among the kindred arts. It is 
by no means the art for the ordinary amateur, or the half- 
educated artist. On the contrary, the qualities it presupposes 
ae precisely those which belong to the great and finished 
artist; the rapid grasp, the power of abstraction, that of 
selecting between essentials and non-essentials, manual firmness 
combined with ease, aud, beyond all else, perfect simplicity and 
breadth. In successive chapters Mr. Hamerton analyses the 
qualities, moral no less than artistic, which go to make up the 
consummate practitioner of the art. Prominent among these are 
sensitiveness, often reckoned a weakness or morbid condition of 
soul in lovers of art. It is no disease, the author shows, but the 
highest life of the purest health. It is to be kept alive by sound, 
hot excessive stimulants, chiefly by an alterative regimen. It may 
die out in the throng and noise of the Strand. It may die outalso in 
thesalitude of Ben Cruachan. The wise artist is careful to nurture 
his soul by turns in the atmosphere both of country and town. 
Passion, again, is a quality which be would doill wholly to suppress, 
or even to chill into a passive or merely critical enjoyment of nature. 
Colduess.and patience are for the line-engraver, slowly elaborating 
hiscopy. For the etcher, swiftly tracing the impression of the 
moment, there can hardly be too much passion in his likings, or 
inthe firm and rapid play of his hand. Frankness, again, or 
staightforwardness, is & great condition of all good etching. Its 


severity. and occasional rudeness may indeed make it unpopular. - 


People mostly like softness, polish, prettiness, and finished grace. 
Etchers pass for an idle, carcless, Bohemian set, who tell rude 
truths and never finish properly ; and, instead of these wayward, 
rough, eccentric strokes of theirs, if they would learn to shade 
evenly as the engravers do, and make neat curves and lozenges, 
would it not be better? Those of our readers who would go 
more at length into the reasons why it would not be better, as 
wells into the whole rationale of the art of etching, had best 
devote themselves to.a careful study of the admirable dissertations 
and critical rules by which Mr. Hamerton makes clear the prin- 
ciples of his art. Those who are without practical knowledge of 

process will find in the closing portion of the volume a minute 

distinct.account of all matters relating to the craft or mystery 
of etching, from the choice of plate and needle and varnish, to the 
acid bath, the paper, and printing. An etching of the author's 
Own gives us his invention of the simplest and cheapest form of 


It would need an article by itself to do justice to Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s thoughtful and searching analysis of the works of the chief 
Auasters of the art of etching, alive and dead. He has had the 
$00d fortune or the tact to get together some thirty original 
These, supplemented by half a dozen of his-own, 

punted upon thick and full-toned paper, give quite a 
Sumptuous air to the volume. Among them is a Rembrandt, the 
meeting of Jacob and Laban, the original copper of which our 
Author had the luck to pick up in excellent condition, bating a 


for the purpose of the present work, 23 hearing all his charac- 

teristics of force, expressiveness, and truth. Usiace is only repre- 

senied by two copies. ‘The best of these, by Charles Jacque, is a 

fair reproduction of the most perfect work of the master, “La 

Famille,” a splendid proof of which is in the British Museum 

collection of Ostades. Paul Potter, Mr. Hamerton shows, did not 

so much etch as engrave with the etching-needle. The group of 
cattle in the plate before us exemplifies this habit of the most 

realistic of animal painters. There is a want of boldaess and 

relief in the animal forms, which are rendered further indistinet 

by the pre-Latlacllite minuteness of the leaves and herbage of 

the foreground. Far more free and effective is the “ Cow and calf” 

of Karl Dujardin, a perfect example of the artist's most success- 

ful work. Of the other older masters, the most striking are the 

“Tour de Nesle ” of Callot, lent by My. Arséne Houssaye, and the 

“Fribourg” of Lalanne, a charming representative work. In 

the Callot the distance is rendered to admiration, and the figures 
are full of his usual life. But the composition wants unity. It 
might, in fact, be cut in two. And there is some faulty perspective 

in the drawing of the round tower. Coming to our own scliool, Mr. 

Ilamerton speaks broadly of the two classes of true and false etehers 
—those who show the etched line frankly, following Rembrandt 
and Vandyke, and those who aim at artistic but mixed effects, by 
more or less successful imitation of brush work or burin work. Of 
the latter class a fair specimen is the “Early Ploughman ” of 
Samuel Palmer. Tere are none of the simple outlines and free 
contours of real etching. By laborious retouchings and stoppings 
the landscape is wrought up to the semblance almost ef mezzotint. 

The best portion is the sky, in which a softness and tenderness is 

attained that is beyond the power of the sizict line. The same 

kind of finish carried to the effect of stippling is seen in the sam- 
ples of Ansdell and Frederick Tayler. It is excessive in the weak 
and stagy “ Barbara” of Mr. Redgrave. One of the manliest bits of 
true etching is the “ Life-school ” of Mr. Cope. Seldom is the naked 
figure seen so powerfully rendered in the pure line. Mr. Hamerton 
dwells with an artist’s enjoyment upon the true rendering of the 
reflected lights upon the muscles of the back, and the firm shading 
which throws them into strong relief. The figures of the students 
are striking in attitude and expression. Exception has been taken 
to this work as showing a technical slip or forgetfulness on the 
artist's part. ‘The figures are all lefthanded. Mr. Hamerton has 
since explained this seeming fault, as well as his own reason for 
passing it over in the work before us. Had the critic who 
made this complaint been conversant with the art, he would have 
known the technical dilemma in which the etcher is placed 
between the practical awkwardness of the mirror and the sacri- 
fice of correctness which must become apparent from the reversal 
of his work on paper. Of the two, he may prefer to find 
compensation for a defective result in the directness and freedom 
with which his hand follows upon the copper the dictates of 
the eye. We regret to meet with no example of so pure and 
forcible an etcher as Whistler. But we are more than com- 
pensated by the fine specimens of Mr. Seymour Maden’s con- 
summate taste and skill. To no other artist, albeit out of the 
profession, could Etching und Etchers be more appropriately 
dedicated. Eminent as a surgeon, Mr. Haden has shown 
himself not less capable of achieving high distinction in the art 
with which he has sought to beguile and relieve the intervals of 
professional toil. No lovers of art can forget the impression 
which his collection of etchings produced when brought before 
the public both of Paris and London not long ago. The bit of 
river-bank here presented, a rapid sketch from nature, does 
justice to the powers of a true and loyal follower in the school 
of Rembrandt. Mr. Hamerton’s own contributions, if failing to 
emulate the work of his friend in force, incisiveuess, and breadth, 
are proofs that he is no pretender to principles which he is in- 
competent to illustrate in practice. Mis bit of river-side near 
Vondenay,and that at Laboulaye, show exquisite fecling and expres- 
sive rendering of nature. In the “Towers of Autun,” and the 
“Bridge of Toulon sur Arroux,” there is indeliniteness in the 
rendering of the masonry, and less indication of distance than we 
have generally met with in his work. These, however, we gather 
to be temporary fuults of manner, in part due to the adoption of a 
new process. It would be hard to find a real drawback from the 
pleasure which both the perusal and the sight of Mr. Hamerton’s 
book have given us throughout. 


RILLIET’S ORIGIN OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION.* 
(Second Notice.) 

ZN dealing with the political origin of the Swiss Confederation, 
AM. Rillict, or any one else who undertakes the task, has to 
grapple with plenty of error and misconception, but with error 
and misconception of a somewhat different kind from that which 
has to be got rid of in dealing with the Zellsage. It is part of the 
inveterate incapacity of most people to realize the facts of mediw- 
val geography and of the position of the mediwval Empire. As 

eople take for granted that there must always have been a 
aes, an England, a Scotland, with the same name and the 
same boundaries as at present, so people fancy that there must 
from all eternity have been a Switzerland, with its present name 
and its present boundaries, those boundaries of course taking in 


ttle wear in the black shades. Though far from being a fine 


Specimen of the greatest of masters, it is one of the most eligible | 


* Les Origines de la Confédération Suisse; Histoire ct Lcgende. Par 
Albert Rilliet. Gentve et Bale: Georg. 
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Mont Blane at one end and Constanz at the other. The error is 
more pardonable in the case of Switzerland than in the case of 
France. For men do realize that France is a State with a political 
being and a political history old and new. But Switzerland is, 
to most people, simply the name of a mass of mountains, offering 
the best chance in Europe of breaking one’s neck. The mountains 
have been there always, at all events ever since man has existed ; 
ergo Switzerland, name and thing, must have been there always. 
In this spirit the world was not long ago told by a popular writer 
that the British King Lucius in the second century became “a 
Swiss Bishop” at Chur. The fact is remarkable, seeing that Chur 
did not become part of Switzerland till 1799) and seeing that in 
the days of Lucius, if there ever was any Lucius, the Canton of 
Schwyz, whence the name gradually spread to the whole League, 
was uninhabited and nameless. It is better to avoid using the 
words “Swiss” and “ Switzerland,” words whose official use is 

uite modern, for as long a time as possible, at any rate till 
the time of the Burgundian War. To talk of Switzerland at an 
earlier time tends to strengthen the false notion that Switzer- 
land is something special, something with a distinct existence 
and a distinct history from the beginning of things. All notions, 
again, of the Helvetii of Caesar must be blotted out. There 
may be some descendants of them in the Welsh-speaking Cantons, 
or there may be only Romanized Burgundians and Lombards. 
But with the elder Cantons, the three, the eight, the thirteen, the 
Helvetii have nothing to do. They have really less to do with 
them than our Welsh have with us. The primitive Switzers of 
Schwyz had not even the en of them. ‘The earliest his- 
tory of Switzerland is simply the history of one corner of the 
Roman Empire, of the German Kingdom, of the Swabian Duchy. 
Three districts, like many other districts and cities, made a League 
for common defence; the League grew and took in new members. 
By dint, partly of political proselytism, partly of conquest, the 
territory of the League and its members gradually came to em- 
brace portions of all the three Imperial kingdoms, of Burgundy 
and Italy as well as of Germany. It came to include, first sub- 
jects and then citizens, speaking Lingua d’oc and Italian as well 
as the High Dutch of their elder brethren. The League thus 
formed gradually dropped its connexion with the Empire, and in 
1648 it became a recognised independent Power. ‘hat is all; 
the same thing might have happened in any other corner of the 
Empire. In another corner of the Empire something very like it 
did happen. ‘The same year which first beheld the acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the old League of High Germany 
beheld also the acknowledgment of the League of the Seven 
United Provinces. These were also members of the Empire 
which had separated from it in a gradual way, though not by 
exactly the same process as the Swiss Cantons. 

Along with these political and geographical confusions, we must 
give up all notions of any separate northern origin for the in- 
habitants of the Forest Cantons, all ideas of any absolute 
independence of the Empire or of any merely voluntary sub- 
mission to it. The former error is one of those ethnological 
dreams of which medieval, and even later, history is full. It is 
simply founded on the accidental likeness of the name Schwyz 
and Sweden—names which, in some of their Latin forms, Swites, 
Suetia, and the like, come much nearer to one another than they 
do in the shapes in which Englishmen are used to see them. The 
notion of absolute independence of the Empire is a dream of 
another kind, which could only have arisen when the true nature 
of the — was beginning to be forgotten. The Alpine valleys 
were not beyond the dominions of the Lord of the World; they 
were not even beyond the dominions of the King of the Lastern 
L'ranks, The notion that the relation of those valleys to the 
Umpire differed from the relation of any other part of Germany 
must have arisen from the constant efforts of their inhabitants to 
put themselves under the immediate authority of the King or 
4Smperor without the intervention of any intermediate lord. In 
Old-English phrase they “sought” the mperor “ to lord,” and 
always tried to escape the lordship of any other. But the com- 
soniietlon was made by men who were the Emperor’s natural 
subjects, and who simply wished to be, so to speak, under the 
head landlord without any middleman. It was not difficult to 
inistake such a commendation for the commendation of an abso- 
lutely independent people over whom the Emperor had no rights 
but what such commendation gave him. 

What is really distinctive in the history of the three Forest 
Cantons is of another kind. They are probably the most purely 
‘Teutonic country in the world. M. Rilhiet brings reasons to show 
ihat these valleys, of which there is certainly no earlier mention 
in authentic history, remained absolutely uninhabited till about 
the middle of the eighth century. The wilderness was then 
wradually settled by colonists from the neighbouring districts, 
the people of the Waldstdtte are therefore simply of the same 
-\llemannic descent as their neighbours. They ditler from them 
only in being, as far as can be seen, the first human inhabitants of 
iheir country. There were no Welsh, no Wends, no Fins, to 
exterminate or to assimilate. Considering this, and considering 
‘hat no part of Europe has, since that time, had less intercourse 
with other parts of Kurope, there is every chance that the Teutonic 
blood is purer in Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, than in any 
other part of the world. It is as pure as the Allemannic blood of 
the eighth century. If any foreign elements have crept into it, 
they had crept into it at an earlier date than that. ; 

And as the Forest Cantons have preserved their Teutonic blood 
in greater purity than any other people, so they have vreserved 


=== SS 

their primitive Teutonic institutions in greater purity t 
other le. It is only in the democratic Cantons af 
democratic, we mean, in the old sense, for in another sense al] rr 
now democratic—that we can still see the old Teutonic Assemblieg 
described by Tacitus. And it is in the Forest Cantons that thes 
Assemblies have a better chance of being strictly immemorigl 
than in Appenzell or Glarus. This is a point which it seems to y; 
that M. Rilliet, though he has not wholly passed it by, has not 
brought out so strongly as he might have done. We see no reason 
to doubt that the institution of the Landesgemeinden, at any rat, 
in Uri and Schwyz, is strictly immemorial. (In Schwyz, we ought 
— to add, they no longer exist.) We see nothing in ths 

elief contradictory to the facts which show that the supposed 
absolute independence of the Cantons is a mere dream, We need 
not stop to show that the fullest acknowledgment of the Tights 
of the Empire is in no way inconsistent with the existence of 
an internal Constitution of a democratic character, or of ap 
other character. But we do not see that it is inconsistent eyey 
with the authority which at different times was exercised within 
the valleys by different inferior lords. The freemen of Sch 
could doubtless always assemble for the transaction of the 
common affairs, and we do not see that the seignorial rights of the 
Abbess of Ziirich at all hindered her Gotleshausleute in Uri from 
doing the same. The difference would be not in the constitution 
of the body, but in the range of its authority. As the independence 
of the districts increased, a mere parish meeting would grow into 
the assembly of a sovereign State. It seems quite inconceivable 
that the men of these valleys should, either by accident or design, 
have fallen back at a later time on what was clearly the primitive 
Teutonic institution. It is far more likely that, both here and 


in Friesland, at the other end of the kingdom, it was strictly , 


immemorial. Glarus and —- may have imitated Uri and 
Schwyz, but it is just as likely that the system is immemorial 
there also. 

The original Swiss then of the three Cantons are simply Ger- 
mans, Germans who have retained old German blood and old 
German institutions in greater purity than any others who speak 
the German tongue. And it must not be forgotten that all the 
ancient Cantons are strictly German also. Some parts even of the 
old eight—Bern itself included—lay geographically within the 
Burgundian kingdom, but they lay within that march-ground of 
Burgundy and Germany which remained German in speech and 
feeling. The present Italian- and Provencal-speaking Cantons are 
no parts of the old Confederation. They are simply allies and 
subjects, who have been raised, most righteously and successfully, 
to the rank of Confederates. Down to the war with Charles the 
Bold, the Confederation was strictly a German Power, and it 
called itself nothing else. It was the Old League of High Ger- 
many, distinguished as such from other German Leagues of later 
origin but less permanent duration. And in the old Swiss 
chronicles of that war, the contending parties are constantly 
spoken of by the immemorial names of Dutch and Welsh. 

The separate histories of the three districts must be carefully 
distinguished from each other, as they were far from running an 
exactly parallel course in the earliest times. Uri is first mentioned 
in 853, when King Lewis of Germany, the son of the Emperor 
Lewis the Pious, granted all the royal possessions and rights of 
every sort in the valley to the Alber —the Frauenmii 
Ziirich, of which his daughter Hildegard was Abbess. It does not 
seem that this grant took in the whole of Uri, but it probably took 
in the greater part, and the possessions of the Abbey were after- 
wards extended. The Abbesses of Ziirich appear from this time 
as sovereign ladies of the valley. But this kind of dependence on 
a monastery, especially on a female and a distant monastery, was 
the lightest of all yokes, and, as M. Rilliet allows, would not 
hinder the enjoyment of practical independence in all local mat- 
ters. In fact the men of Uri are ever and anon spoken of in a way 
which shows that they must have already possessed the right and 
the habit of acting as a body. Their liberties, never really 
threatened by the Abbesses, were seriously threatened when 
Berchthold the Fifth of Zihringen became Advocate of the 
monastery. After his death in 1218, the Emperor Frederick the 
Second took them under his protection as immediate subjects of 
the Empire, which was making them practically independent. 
But he presently granted the royal rights in the valley to the 
elder Count Rudolf of Habsburg. But in 1231 a charter of 
Frederick's son King Henry again placed them under the imme- 
diate sovereignty of the Empire. It is during this domination 
the elder Rudolf that Dr. Liebenau, ingeniously at least if not 
convincingly, places so much as he believes of the Tellsage 
He holds King Henry’s charter to have been a formal confirmation 
of the results of the revolt against the rule of the Count of 
Habsburg. 

Schwyz meanwhile is first spoken of in 970, in the reign of 
Otto the Great, and again in a charter of his son, Otto t 
Second, in 975. It then appears as a part of the Allemannian 
Duchy, comprised in the administrative division of the Ziirichgan, 
It must however be borne in mind that the district intend 
by the name Schwyz is much smaller than the present Canton. 
lis inhabitants were mainly freemen, small holders, with n° 
much of either noble or ecclesiastical property among them. of 
meagre history chiefly consists of disputes with the Abbey 
Kinsiedeln, in which the men of Schwyz, the LS 
always spoken of as a community acting together. In the thir 
teenth century Rudolf of Habsburg called himself “ von rechtet 
Erbschaft, rechter Voget und Schirmer der Liiten yon Schwits 
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This, the beginning of the later claims of his house, appears in a | would be imbrued in ink to vindicate the glories and perpetuate 
deed of 1217, among the signatures to which we read the name | the renown of the adorable Menken. That such a task should have 
of Ulrich Kesseler, whom Dr. Liebenau identifies with the Gessler | been left to the baser hands of Mr. E. T. Smith’s bill-poster only 
of the Tellsage. shows that the age of chivalry, though not of horsemanship, is 


indeed dead. But the perishable fame of the largest and most 
The freedom of Unterwalden seems to be of later growth than | CVS" © - eo - 
thatof either of the two neighbouring valleys. The name does not — 
centers. then wo thunderous applause of crowded galleries in hi and 
valleys of Stans and amen, we expe circus too quickly dies away, and the most Of riders has 
mite existence as the Half-Cantons of Nidwalden and Obwalden. nothing left to meditate u but broken lamps, and lights gone 
in Basel it is a thing of yesterday, and even in Appenzell it dates ange oe , — 
the thn | ve To have may be for ve, 
valleys appear, like Sobwy =, under the Vogiship of Count Rudolf, nudest of Mazeppas must depart, and the place of neither knows 
bat the powers of the Vogt seem to have been tar more extensive, them any more. But verse " a recall more enduring than 
and there seem, di brass, it is this monument which poor Miss has 
h reared in her own fame and honour. If other pens fail, her own 
It wou he h turth But th Bas not been wanting; if her career inspired no other muse, at 
those whom ought | least it kindled the lyric fires of her own, and she only dismounted 
important to show, by @ short summary of their very ear- | the fleet steed of the arena to get astride the winged Pegasus of 
liest history, how ey the three valleys are simply | immortal verse. On Pegasus, as on the humbler brute that Mr. 
j chal toner E. T. Smith provided, she insists on being natural. As at Astley’s 
js owing to the special facts of their later history. Their geo- she loved to remind fallen man of the simple habits, or absence of 


hical position gave them special advantages in winning and of the peluitive Utes, op 
anges od, frank, unreserved. i i - 
oe ding their complete freedom, but, as far as their origin and cated, frank, unreserved. We are taken into her inmost confi 


lett dence; no aspiration of the soul, no heart-yearning, no inmost 
’ Stoner : ngs more than of old was any shapely limb or gracious curve hidden 
4 from boxes, pit, or gallery. To take off the clothes of the soul for 
shag through some popular story-book when an a cn the public behoof is conventionally looked upon as inoffensive 


| compared with taking off the clothes of the body, so that people 
King Albert who might have shrunk from going to see the late Miss Menken’s 
aul. 


oe misted prince, who was no oppressor at a performances at Astley’s may turn to the book without scruple or 
as a calum: as all, w 
fred st peace with his humble neighbours, and in ‘whoee fear. The exposure in the latter case is strictly harmless, and 


time no revolt took place, or indeed, according to the evi- sheclutely without scandal. Imagine that 


We are in the presence of a passionate Tupper. 
dence of documents, could have taken place. The course of 
events which led to the fight of Morgarten, M. Rilliet attri- the dull sage of Albury hed been born at Now Orleans, and hed 


been taught to ride circus horses, and so had had his blood made 
utes whol’y to disputes which arose alter Alberts death. tn | +4 run hot and swift in his veins, and you have the spirit and the 
short M. Rilliet “ rehabilitates ” the first Duke of Austria of the manner of Infelicia. In some parts ‘in truth, we have Tupper 

second on ye reader, even of the ordinary story » ver | without the passion and the Southern blood and Mazeppa’s horse. 
suspected Albert of being a mere vulgar tyrant; but many will | (ya¢ splendid effusion, for example, on “Genius” reads for all 
the world like an excerpt direct from an immortal work that shall 
whom the Forest Cantons made no complaint and had no jus 

complaint to make. M. Rilliet indeed oscillates a little, and allows Wie dove Ge 


ie swell of the truly dithyrambic lines, “The man or woman whom 
that there may have been unrecorded grievances, but his general | ¢. cessive caution holds back from striking the anvil with earnest 
picture of Albert’s reign is distinctly favourable. 


endeavour is poor and cowardly of purpose”; or this other, that 

We do not feel it to be our part to decide those points which | «The soul that is in earnest will not stop to count the cost”? 
may be fairly called points of controversy. We wish to call | We can almost believe ourselves on the scent of a plagiarism when 
the attention of historical students to the importance and in- | we read that “as well attempt to seal up the crater of Vesuvius 
terest of the subject, and to the new forms which it has lately | as to hide God’s given power of the soul”; and that Genius is 
taken. We wish also to give a few hints as to the way in | «the eternal power that can silence worlds with its voice, and 
which the disputed points should be looked at. The question | battle to the death ten thousand arméd Hercules,” though our 
is whether a tradition, many of whose details are manifestly | real Tupper is a Christ Church man, and would know therefore 
legendary, contains a kernel of truth or not. The question has to | that Hercules, in spite of its sounding so like a plural, is yet sin- 
beargued among a great poverty of material, We cannot com- | gular, and therefore goes ill with ten thousand. “The required 
pare the tradition with any contemporary account of the same | step,” again, “ must be taken to reach the goal, though a precipice 
tansactions. We can only test it by documents, and the docu- | be the result.” By the way, how can a precipice be the result of a 
ments are not very numerous. Their silence therefore does not step? We go on conscientiously reading these marvellous plati- 
prove much against any part of the tradition which is otherwise | tudes on Genius down one page after another, and wonder whether 
probable, But if the documents contradict the tradition, the | the writer’s equestrian intrepidity deserted her when she had 
tradition must of course give way. ‘The question seems to us to 


Saree ae h) replaced the whip and reins by the quill. Suddenly we are 
be reduced to this. Setting aside legends of apples and arrows, | aroused by a wild and unexpected cry—* Fling out the banner!” ; 
even setting aside the details of the more possible tale of the | 


ade ¢ of and, if we ask why, the next line tells us:—* Its broad folds of 
Three Men of Griitli, do the existing documents allow, or do they | sunshine will wave over turret and dome and over the thunder of 
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exclude, the belief that, at any time between 1291 and 1314, 

was a revolt of the three Cantons caused by the oppression 
of the representatives of the Duke of Austria? It is not our part 
to say yea or nay, but we commend a subject which has occupied 
the thoughts and the pens of so many learned men on the Con- 
tnent, to the careful attention of English scholars. 


MISS MENKEN’S INFELICIA* 

T= whole earth, according to the saying of Pericles, is the 
tomb of illustrious men; and we may assume that women 
vho partake of masculine ambition in their lives consistently 
‘spire to an equal universality of glory in their death. This, one 
Supposes, is the secret of an amazing little book, unhappily post- 
umous, which a distinguished woman whom the circus-pro- 
Petors would not willingly have let die has left as a legacy to 
mankind and the ages, Lady Godiva would have fallen from the 
nemories of the race unless the poets had consecrated her name 
‘mong their high traditions. And in like manner that brilliant 
*questrian who in our time mizht have been seen each night in the 
theatrical season emulating Lady Godiva’s noble achievement must 
have felt that her name too would perish, and her memory drift 
‘way like autumn leaves into wide space, for want of the sacred 
We should have thought that more than one of our own 
Jounger poets weuld proudly accept the mission, and eagerly pro- 
tam himself the Pindar of this heroic horsewomen; as Burke 
*xpected a thousand swords to leap out of the scabbard for the 
ch Queen, we should have thought that a hundred poetic quills 


sae feicia. By Adah Isaacs Menken. London; Paris; New York: 


oceans on to eternity.” And then the writer uncontrollably bursts 
out into a passionate stanza, with the fine close :— 
This insignia of souls shall prevail, 
The centre of glory, the focus of light ; 
O Genius, proud Genius, all hail ! 


One does not much lile “ this insignia,” but the fervid originali 
of the last line is all that the most fastidious could wish. Still 
it is not clear but that Mr. Tupper has done as fine things as this 
in his time. In the “Autograph of the Soul” there are some 
passages in his best manner. In the beginning, it seems, God, 
the great schoolmaster, wrote his own autograph upon the white 
leaves of our souls. “ But alas,” reflects the poetess, “ how few 
of us can return with these copy-books unstained and unblotted,” 
for “Man—the schoolboy Man—takes a jagged pen and dips it in 
blood, and scrawls line after line of his hopeless, shaky, weak- 
backed, spatiering imitation of the unattainable flourish and vigour 
of the autograph at the top of our souls.” If there be a fault 
here, or a blemish, it is the word weak-backed, which is rather 
wanting to the dignity of the occasion. Of the idea and of the 
rest of the expression we need not say a word. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the poetess’s muse was 
incapable of higher ilights, to which not every one could rise. A 
piece called “Judith ” seems to excel most efforts of modern times 
in its peculiar force and — full colouring. Here, the most 
splendid parts of the Proverbial Philosophy and other works of 
similar calibre seem faint and pale. Let Mr. Tupper, or even more 
fiery poets whom these modern times have somehow for their sins 
engendered, hide their ineffectual fires before such a passage as 
this :— 

See ye not what is written on my forehead ? 

Lam Judith! 
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I wait for the head of my Holofernes ! 

Ere the last tremble of the conscious death-agony shall have shuddered, I 
will show it to ye with the long black hair clinging to the glazed eyes and 
the great mouth open in search of voice, and the strong throat all hot with 
reeking blood that will thrill me with wild unspeakable joy, as it courses 
down my bare body and dabbles my cold feet. 

My senseless soul will quake with the burden of so much bliss. 

O what wild passionate kisses will I draw up from that bleeding mouth. 

I will strangle this pallid throat of mine on the sweet blood. 

I will revel in my passion. 

At midnight I will feast on it in the darkness. 


The influence of at least one cpr ae | writer is very palpable 
here, though we would fain have some of his consummate mastery 
of form. Miss Menken, however, was probably too original in 
her genius to be able to adopt the form in which other passion 
had found expression. It is the mark of genius that it flows 
into moulds of its own making, and constructs for itself the cast 
and shape which do most justice to the inward spirit. Still one 
adores the adorable, not without some measure of amazement at 
the monstrous rhythm in which her lyric emotion found wings 
and life. What new force is given to her composition by printing 
statements simple enough in themselves in a detached way, as 
though each of them were a cannon-ball of the Muses, carrying 
swift destruction to every non-understanding reader? On the 
whole, perhaps, it is hardly legitimate to trust to the type-setter 
for form. Such a leaning on mechanical device seems rather a 
“ weak-backed” proceeding, if one may borrow an adorable 
phrase. Now and again the authoress thrills us with a weird 
stroke of unsurpassable directness of impact; as, for example, 
when she asks— 
Who can hear the slow drip of blood from a dead soul ? 


Who indeed? But then how can a soul have blood, living or 
dead? Still, criticize this terrific line as we may, terrific it 
remains; no analysis can rob it of its supernatural depth and sig- 
nificance. ‘There is food for many generations of zealous commen- 
tators, again, in such a line as this— 


The minor-keyed soul is standiug naked and hungry upon one of heayen’s 
high hills of light. 


In the same brilliantly objective way we are told of “the purple- 
and-gold of our inner nature being lighted up.” One noble bit of 
invective is slightly impaired by the intrusion of a superfluous 
pronoun after the manner of Mrs, Gamp— 

Ye are living burning lies, and profanation to the garments which with 
stately steps ye sweep your marble palaces. 
No doubt intensity of dramatic passion hurried the authoress 
super gramimaticam, The mental impressions with which one 
closes this queer souvenir are sublimely confused. One has a 
bleared panorama of death and sighs and blood and tears and fire 
and general gloom and watery ghastliness. We can only hope 
that the poor adorable one drew on her imagination for her 
misery, or else be glad that the Pale [Horse has carried the best 
rider he ever bore well away from it all. 


PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR.* 


- is grateful to our national pride to be reminded that the 
Infant Dom Henrique of Portugal, better known as Prince 
Henry the Navigator, was grandson of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and nephew of Iking Henry LV. of England. We may 
be permitted to ascribe this prince’s devotion to maritime enter- 
prise to the fact that he was half an Englishman. From his 
parents, King Jodo i. “ of good memory,” and Queen Philippa, 
sprang the princes of the Liouse of Aviz, a dynasty which lasted 
two hundred years, and was contemporaneous with the period of 
Portugal's greutest dignity, prosperity, and renown. The celebrity 
of Prince Ifenry is not due to voyages which he performed him- 
self, but to those which he caused to be performed by others. It 
was he who dispelled the mystery which in all previous ages had 
hung over the Atlantic, and had hidden from European know- 
ledge one-half of the surface of the globe. The aspirations of 
antiquity had turned towards those Western and Southern seas, 
which, nevertheless, it dreaded to explore. 
Arva, beata 
Pctamus arva, divites et insulas, 

was the cry of many a captain who strove to tempt his crew to 
sail towards the sunset. In Prince Henry’s time, and chiefly at 
his instance, the islands of the Atlantic were male familiar to 
European voyagers, the coast of Africa was slowly and eautiously 
examined, aud thus the way was opened for those navigators 
who, with larger means and more mature experience, pushed their 
explorations both to the West and to the East Indies, The studies 
of Prince Henry were pursued, and his plans were formed, at a 
residence which he took up on the promontory of Sagres, at the 
extreme south-western angle of Europe, where he was surrounded 
on three sides by the waters of the unknown Atlantic. To appre- 
ciate his labour as it deserves, we must bring before our minds 
the difliculties against which he had to contend. No printing- 
press as yet gave forth to the world the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of the past. The compass, though known and in use, 


* The Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, surnumed the Navigator ; and its 
Results, From authentic Contemporary Documents. By Richard Henry 
Major, See — &e., anon of the Department of Maps and Charts 
in the british Mu-eum, and ilou, See, of the Royal Geographical Society, 
London: Asher & Co. 1868. 


had not yet emboldened men to leave the shore, and put out with 
confidence into the open sea. No chart existed to guide thy 
mariner. No lighthouse reared its friendly head to wam e 
welcome him. The scientific and practical appliances whig 
were to render possible the discovery of half a world had yet tp 
be developed. 

The character of Prince Henry may be inferred from the 
which he adopted, Talent de bien faire. The word talent must y 
understood to mean, not “ power” or “ faculty,” but “desize» 
The language was that of the English Court, from whieh his 
mother came, and we may venture to add that the sentimey 
belonged to the English nation, among whom that mother haj 
her bth. The military reputation of the Prince was establish 
by the taking of Ceuta from the Moors, and this  seryig 
in Africa brought him into contact with traders from th 
countries beyond the desert, among whom he gathered informatigg 
which afterwards guided his explorations along the coast, Thy 
revenues of the Order of Christ, of which he was grand master 
could, in his judgment, be applied to no better map oan than ths 
extension of geographical knowledge and the conversion og 
heathendom to Christianity. ‘The biographer is careful to poigt 
out that the African slave trade by sea—which, as he is obliged 
to admit, was founded by this prince—was conducted with tu 
regard to the dictates of religion and philanthropy, It jg 
true that negroes were carried forcibly to Portugal, but they 
were made Christians and very kindly treated when they git 
there. The Prince had need to use all his influence and powe 
of persuasion to induce his seamen to encounter what wer 
thought to be the formidable perils of their early voyages 
The name of Cape Non, which is nearly in the latitude of the 
Canaries, conveys a lively notion of the timidity with whic 
those seamen crept along the shore. This name is said t 
mean that he who passes the cape which bears it will retum 
or not. However, Cape Non was passed, but the violence o 
the waves that broke upon the northern bank of Cape Boyador 
long prevented the Prince’s sailors from rounding that formidable 
point, which lay further to the south-west. At length a squire of 
the Prince, named Gil Kannes, was urged by his master to go out 
on this voyage, and give no heed to timorous opinions, Ac- 
cordingly, disregarding all danger, he put well out to sea and sue- 
ceeded in doubling Cape Boyador. ‘he island of Madeira had 
been discovered more than a century before the Prince's time, and 
had again vanished into the Sea of Darkness, A captain in the 
Prince’s service named Zarco was now guided to the island bya 
strange and melancholy accident. A young Englishman named 
Robert Machin was in love with a lady of superior position, 
Her friends got Machin cast into prison, and married her in her own 
rank. As soon as Machin was released, he carried off a 
put her on board ship at Bristol, and set sail for France. 
ship was carried by a gale to the desert island of Madeira, and 
there the lady died of anxiety and fatigue, and Machin died five 
days after her. The ship was blown off the island and reached 
the coast of Africa, where the crew became captive to the Moors 
They told their story to a Spanish fellow-captive, who afterwards 
guided Zarco to the island. Thus Madeira and the neighbour- 
ing island of Porto Santo became possessions of the Crown of 
Portugal. The Azores had been discovered by Genoese captains 
of Portuguese vessels at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and they were rediscovered under Prince Henry. ‘The Canaries, 
the Fortunate Islands of antiquity, were visited by the Phe- 
nicians and the Romans, but they became lost to European 
knowledge in the ages which divided ancient from modem 
civilization. It is conjectured that one of the islands of this 
group, Lancerote, owes its name to a Genoese explorer, Lancelot 
Maloisel or Malocello; and it is known that a Norman, Jean de 
Bethencourt, undertook to conquer and civilize the savage natives 
of these islands at the beginning of the fifteenth century. He 
obtained a Bull from the Pope, and a grant of sovereignty 
the King of Castile, and he led to the islands men, womet, 
children from France and Spain. But it is remarkable that he 
preferred to end his days on his paternal lands of Normandy rather 
than in these lovely islauds, of which so many poets have pict 
the delights. He left to his nephew the government of this happy 
clime, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea. 


And he enjoined his nephew to do justice,in this the fabled realm 
of Rhadamanthus, according to the customs of France and Nor 
mandy. In Prince Henry's time some of these islands were 
Christian, and others Pagan. The Christian islands were at that 
—_ governed by a Knight of Seville, a subject of the King 
ain. 
“ Venetian gentleman, named Cadamosto, made a voyage 2 
the service of Prince Henry in the years 1455-6, and has deft 
behind him an account of it. He carried exploration as far.as 
river Gambia. Another favourite captain of the Prince, Diog? 
Gomez, was employed in the same service about the same time 
Ie has left a narrative of his voyage, and also of the death and 
burial of his master, which occurred in 1460. The Prince 
at Lagos, the port from which he had sent forth his expeditions, 
and he was buried at the monastery of Batalha, w. . 
father, King Joao L, had founded near the field of battle 
Aljubarrota, where, with the aid of English allies, be de- 


| feated the King of Castile, and had laid the foundation of the 
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ss of his dynasty. The King Alfonso and all his people 
pourned greatly over the death of Prince Henry, when they con- 
sidered al the expeditions which he had set on foot, and all the 
results Which he had obtained from the land of Guinea, as well as 
how much he had laid out in warlike armaments at sca against 
the Saracens in the cause of the Christian faith:— 

And the Prince’s body was placed in a large and most beautiful chapel 
which King Joiio his father had built, and where lie the bodies of the King 
and liis Queen, Philippa, the Prince’s mother, together with his five brothers, 
the memory of all of whom is worthy of praise for evermore, There may 
they rest in holy peace. Amen. 

Thus wrote Diogo Gomez concerning the burial of “my Lord 
the Infant,” and he adds, “ What and how many good things he 
had done in his life it would be a long story for me to narrate.” 

The harvest which Prince Henry had sown was reaped after his 
death. It is difficult, when we behold what Portugal now is, to 
yealize what she was. Our Protestant friends are ready to explain 
the present feebleness of Spain and Portugal, but how do they 
explain their energy in the fifteenth century? The religion of 
these countries was the same then as it is now, but how widely 
diferent were its results! The love of adventure and the desire 
of gain were certainly not stronger in the breasts of the followers 
of Prince Henry than was their zeal for the propagation of the 
Ciristian faith. At all the principal points of newly-discovered 
jand at which these bold navigators touched they erected crosses, 
ad carved the arms of Portugal, and the motto Talent de bien 
faire, in token that they served at once a heavenly and an earthly 
master, It seems strange that the countrymen of Da Gama and 
Magalhaens should now be principally known to Europe as the 

wers or makers of port-wine. ‘Lhe cross of stone and iron 
aected by Diogo Cam three hundred leagues south of the Congo 
river is still standing, and the place is calied by English navigators 
Cape Cross. ’urther south, again, is Pedestal Point, where 
stood, seventy years ago, another cross, erected by Bartholomew 
Diaz in the voyage in which he passed south of the Stormy Cape, 
now called the Cape of Good Lope, and landed in Algoa Bay, 
where the name of Santa Cruz, if not the thing, survives. This 
voyage of Diaz, by which the life-dream of Prince Tenry 
was realized, was finished in 1487, twenty-seven years after the 
Prince’s death. The name of ‘Good Hope” was given to the 
long-sought southern point of Africa by the King of Portugal, 
inrecognition of the brilliant commercial prospect which opened 
tohis subjects beyond it. Ten years afterwards Vasco da Gama 
sailed past this same cape, and on Christmas Day, 1497, he 
sighted land, to which he gave the name—only too familiar in our 
euws—of Natal. Thence he coasted to Mozambique, where he 
met native ships sailing by Genvese compasses—a sign that he had 
atived within the influence of the overland trade from the Medi- 
tenanean to the Kast. IIe obtained a pilot for the Indian Ocean, 
and the termination of his voyage was Calicut. Other captains 
coming after him founded the Portuguese settlement at Goa, 
explored the Indian and Chinese seas, and sent an embassy, and 
alterwards a body of troops, to Abyssinia. When our Government 
was preparing thet expedition which has been happily accom- 
plished, it was remarked that it could not be impossible for us to 
dowhat had been done by Portugal, especially considering that 
our troops in Abyssinia would have an unlimited commissariat, 
and the Portuguese had none at all. 

The spirit oi exploration which originated with Prince Henry 
extended far beyoud his own countrymen. The discovery of the 
West Indies was made by Columbus im 1492. A few years 
later Sebastian Cabot, in the ship Matthew of Bristol, reached the 
tntinent of North America. ‘The Pucific was first seen by 
Luropean eyes when the Spaniard Vasco Nunez de Balboa looked 
westward from a mountain-top in Darien over the waters of the 
Gulf of Panama. ‘The Pacific was first navigated by European 
slips when Magalhaens, a Portuguese who had quitted his 
‘ountry in disgust, guided Spaniards through the strait which 

shisname. ‘The Pope, as is well known, had divided: all the 
continents and islands which awaited exploration, between Spain 
ud Portugal, by a line drawn from pole to pole westward of the 

Azores. ‘he Moluccas, the garden of precious spices, had been 
reached by Portuguese sailing eastwards round the southern point 

of Africa, and the exclusive trade with these rich islands was 

med by Portugal. Magalhaens undertook to conduct a Spanish 

*xpedition to them by sailmg westwards round the southern peint 
of America, and thus to demonstrate that this trade belonged, 
tccording to the Pope’s decree, to Spain. Following quickly in 
the track of Magaihaens came our own countrymen, under Drake 
‘ud other captains, who cared not for the Pope, and sailed east 

West wherever booty was to be gained. ‘The daring and 
eadurance of our own early navigators can never be too highly 
Mused, but surely those nations who first shed light over the Sea 
o Darkness must have been our equals in all the qualities of 
‘amen. One ship alone of the squadron of Magalhaens completed 

Grcumnavigation of the globe. The leader of this ever- 
Memorable voyage, this “ miracle of resolute perseverance under 

neeivable hardships,” perished in the course of it. Magalhaens 
Was killed in a skirmish at the Philippine Islands. 

The author's voyages of exploration among the recerds of the 

nth Museum are only second in boldness and perseverance to 
7 of the early circumnavigators of the world. He tells 
With; at he has found that the Portuguese discovered Australia 

“i the century following Prince Henry's death, and we will 
mech 4 mm. It isa pity, we think, that he should have put so 

learning into his work. ‘The chacacter and career of Prince 
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Henry ought to be interesting to Englishmen, and yet readers 
are likely to be deterred from gaining a knowledge of this pious 
and laborious prince by the overpowering erudition of his bio- 
grapher. But, although the author is an enthusiastic admirer of 
his hero, he has not exaggerated the value of Prince Henry’s 
services to civilization, nor is it possible to enhance the praise 
which has been bestowed on his virtues by contemporary his- 
torians. He served three campaigns in Africa, and the rest of his 
life was devoted to mathematical and geographical study, to the 
sending forth of numerous expeditions of discovery, and to the 
offices of religion. In war he was brave and skilful; in home life 
pure, pious, diligent, and sagacious. ‘There can be no better model 
of a prince, nor any better guide fora career than the talent de 
bien faire. 


HISTORY OF THE FOREST OF ROSSENDALE.* 

fx first impression of an ordinary reader on taking up Mr. 

Newbigging’s ornamental volume will probably be that it is a 
story-book, with some sort of historical groundwork to give it the 
semblance of reality. What may be the next idea which he 
will form of its contents will depend very much on the page at 
which he may chance to open it. He may suppose it to be a 
botanical treatise; to be a collection of industrial and economic 
statistics; to be a Nonconformist hagiology; to be a calendar of 
Greaves from Elizabeth to the Georges, in which case he may 
possibly wonder what manner of man a Greave may happen to be; 
or to have some more or less intimate connexion with the for- 
tunes of Hereward the Wake. If le opens the book at the preface, 
he will be in danger of being led by the author himself into a 
more considerable misconception than any which we have yet 
supposed, for Mr. Newbigging appears to think that his work 
possesses only a local interest, and that outside the boundaries of 
essenidle no one is likely to trouble himself much about the 
history of its forest. The author's own experience might have 
outweighed his modesty in this respect. He 1s not himself a native 
of Rossendale. Ile came into the district as a stranger sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, and he dates his book from Bacup, the capital 
of the province, where he finds but little “leisure in the midst 
of responsible duties.” lis name, too, would indicate a North- 
country origin, and ea North-countryman is generally found to be 
too jealous tor the honour and pre-eminence of his own particular 
neighbourhoed to be able to transfer his affections and his 
allegiance to another. Nevertheless, Mr. Newbigging is in heart 
as much a Rossendale man as if his ancestors had been Greaves 
from time immemorial, with all the Ormerods and Ashworths and 
Whittakers and Yateses and Maddocks whose sons have come wu 
from the Lancashire dale to Oxford to cultivate literature an 
keep up their constitutions in Brasenose leciure-rooms and on 
Brasenose ale. The “ indulgence” which he “craves for any mistakes 
or omissions which may have been made” will readily be conceded 
to the historian of a district which illustrates, with singular clear- 
ness of outline, the progress of the English nation in the change of 
an ancient deer-forest into a busy and prosperous centre of manu- 
facturing industry. The only omission, indeed, which seems to 
call for any special notice is the omission of a map, the want of 
which will be felt as an inconvenieuce by readers unacquainted 
with the neighbourhood. 

The Forest of Rossendale occupies the central portion of the 
area included by the lines connecting, in the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway system, the towns of bury, Accrington, Burnley, 
Todmorden, and Rochdale. The branch line to Bacup, in the 
heart of the forest, runs up the dale like the central stem of a 
leaf. The area of the forest is about thirty square miles; its 
population is about 45,000; the capital invested in trade within 
its limits exceeds .3,000,000/.; its rateable value is 135,000l., 
and the Industrial and Co-operative Sccieties among its work- 
people make a profit of 20,cool. a year. The Bacup Local Board, 
under the Local Government Act of 1858, was constituted in 
1863, and the district was divided into five wards for the purposes 
of the Act. The annual excess of births over deaths in the 
forest is fifty per cent., and, the Lake district alone excepted, 
there is more rain in Rossendale than anywhere else in England. 
These details represent the existing condition of the forest as 
described by Mr. Newbigging, and the picture is that of a district 
thoroughly English—very cold, very healthy, very enterprising, 
very practical, and very prosperous. The American who wondered 
that a London shopkeeper should write over his door, “ Established 
A.D. 1690,” and remarked that his own notion of a store would 
substitute a newly-painted front and “ Established yesterday,” 
would find it hard to understand what other history of the Forest 
of Rossendale than this Mr. Newbigging or any one else can 
desire. In the book itself he would tind the key to his difficulty. 
Rossendale—and England, too, for the matter of that—is what it 
is because it was not “ established yesteiday,” but has grown out 
of the power and pluck and perseverance, more or less regulated 
and kept within the limits of respeciability, of a good many 
generations. Robin Hood himself was not the first archer of his 
family :— 

The father of Robin a forester was, 
And he shot in a lusty long bow 

Two North-country miles and an inch at a shot, 
As the Pindar of Waketield doth know. 


* The Ilistory of ithe Lorest of Rossendale. By Thomas Newbigging. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Bacup: T. Brown, 1863. 
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The Forest of Rossendale is a portion of the vast East Lancashire 
parish of Whalley, which in area and population would constitute 
a very reasonable county. In an interesting paper on the geology 
of the district contributed to the history by the Vice-President of 
the Manchester Geological Society, Captain Aitken, one of the 
local magistrates, the forest is thus described :— 

It embraces within its bounds a number of parallel ridges with their in- 
tervening upland valleys, thrown off as spurs, on the westerly flanks of the 
great Pennine chain—a range of hills extending from Derbyshire to the 
northern confines of England, and forming throughout the greater portion 
of that distance the watershed of the island. The district is divided into 
five longitudinal valleys, separated from each other by high ground, 
rising in some instances to a mean elevation of 1,200 to 1,300 feet above the 
level of the sea, and of 400 or 500 feet above the level of the valleys. ‘The 
principal stream is the Irwell, into which four tributaries fall before it 
emerges from the ancient forest. 


One of these valleys is said to have been the scene of the battle of 
Lrunanburh, between the Danes and the Saxons, in the early part 
of the tenth century, in which the Danes were completely de- 
feated; and the dykes or earthworks which still remain in the 
neighbourhood of Bacup are supposed to have formed a part of the 
line of defensive works in connexion with that battle. ‘The whole 
district was a part of the honor or chief manor of Clitheroe, which 
aiter the Norinan conquest became a possession of the House of 
Lacy, from whom it descended through the House of Lancaster to 
Henry IV., and remained in the hands of the Crown till the reign 
of Charles I., who bestowed it on General Monk. From him 
it has come down by inheritance to the Dukes of Buccleuch. 
One Roger de Lacy, Constable of Chester, gave in the reign of 
King John certain lands in Rossendale “ abbati et monachis meis 
Loci Benedicti de Stanlawe,” and his son John at a later time 
gave to the same Abbey of Stanlawe the right to cut hay in the 
forest. Mr. Newbigging introduces the mention of these grants as 
the first step in the clearing and cultivation cf the forest. It is 
beside his immediate purpose to enter at length into the curious 
story of the relations between the Abbey of Stanlawe and the 
Church of Whalley, and he therefore passes by, with one or two 
brief references, a subject upon which some fuller details may 
prove not uninteresting. 

Stanlow, or Stanley, on the Cheshire shore of the Mersey, eight 
miles from Chester, is a simall extra-parochial place containing 
some farm-buildings with about a dozen inhabitants. Here, in 
1172, au abbey of the Cistercian Order was founded, with the title 
of * Locus Benedictus.” To this abbey, as has been stated, the 
Lacys gave lands in Whalley shortly after its foundation, and 
they were themselves buried within the Abbey Church, Tor 
about a century the Mersey and the monks seem to have got on 
very well together. At the end of that time, whether it was that 
the monks got tired of the sea, or that the sea did really encroach 
upon the monks, they became extremely dissatisfied with their 
quarters. ‘They prevailed on their patron, Henry de Lacy, Karl 
of Lincoln and Constable of Chester, to visit them in person; 
and the Karl, finding “oculati fide, dictis abbati et monachis 
nostris grave periculum immiuere ex vicinitate maris, quod jam 
terram ipsorum ex una parte monasterii consumpsit et devas- 
tavit, et ex alii in proximo est consumpturum ’’—tinding, in fact, 
that his monks were in a fair way to be drowned—made a 
— in 1283, by which he transferred them to the Church of 
Whalley, establishing them “in loco quieti religiosorum compe- 
tentiori,” as he said, and as he no doubt supposed. Seven years 
later, however, the Abbot and his monks were at Stanlawe still, 
and in a worse plight than before. The Mersey was more in- 
tractable than ever, and they had three feet of water in the 
Abbey kitchen. So they betook themselves to Pope Nicholas IV., 
who, in 1290, issued a Bull appropriating the Church of Whalley 
to the Abbey of Stanlawe, and transferring thereto the Abbey, 
together with its name of Locus Benedictus, which the Pope 
must have thought as inappropriate to Stanlawe as the Abbot 
himself. “ Aquis,’ the bull recites, “nimis irrigatur, qui in- 
terdum in dicti monasterii oflicinis usque ad trium pedum altitu- 
dinem colliguntur.” But when Nicholas was dead and his 
successor had abdicated, the Stanlawe monks were no nearer 
“ quieti”’ than ever, and Pope Boniface VILL, in 1295, unkindly 
revoked the Bull of his predecessor. In 1296 the Abbot and 
monks of Stanlawe had taken possession of the Church, and began 
to build the Abbey, of Whalley ; which they and their successors 
held against all comers till Abbot John Paslew was attainted of, 
and executed for, high treason in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
causes which had made it so much easier to talk about going to 
— than to go there must be soughtin the history of Whalley 
itself. 


The church of Whalley in Blackburnshire had been founded by 
the “ blessed Augustine, the Apostle of the Angli.” At any rate 
there were some upright stone crosses in the churchyard, and the 
people called them “ Augustine’s crosses,” which in the eyes of 
the chroniclers was proof enough. For some generations the 
Prior and Convent of St. John at Pontefract had presented to 
the rectory of Whalley, and every incumbent had called him- 
self “persona,” as a parson ought. But at the beginning of 
the eleventh century an energetic rector was in possession, who, 
having married a wife, assumed to himself first the property of 
the benefice, “quasi patrimonium suum,” and then the title of 
Decanus, or Dean, His son, the second Dean of Whalley, was one 
“Liwlphus, qui cognominabatur Cuttewulfe, eo quod sedens 
quidam vice in forest de Rossendale respiciendo canes suos cur- 
rentes lupum quendam juxta se currentem decaudayit.” The race 


which descended from a Dean who cut olf a wolf's tail for hi 
own amusement was likely to fight hard for its own peat 
Abbot, Earl, or Pope. They had got possession of Whalley, and 
they meant to keep it. Each Dean “successorem sibj de filii 
vel amicis suis liber’ subrogavit,” the Bishop of Lichfield gq 
Coventry instituting, and the Prior of Pontelract being simply 
nowhere; “fuerantque precipué homines uxorati, et 
villarum.” They were called Deans, and not “persone,” of 
Whalley, because, as the chronicler relates with anxious and valu 
able minuteness, “ populus illarum partium tam rarus fuerit, 
que indomitus et silvestris, tanta insuper vulpium et ferar, 
nocivarum ibidem existerat multitudo, necnon locus quasi hominj}y; 
inaccessibilis adeo videbatur, quod tam episcopi ejusdem log qui 
pro tempore fuerant, quam ipsorum officiales . . . ” left, in sho 
the “ parson” or Dean very much to himself; and the parish ¢ 
Deanery of Whatley was, ecclesiastically speaking, much in the 
same position as certain districts in Ireland which have bee 
described in modern times as “lying to the westward of the lay.” 
And thus it had happened that while the monks of Stanlawe wer 
mournfully measuring the rise of the sea at spring tides in th. 
Abbey kitchen, one Peter of Chester, as representative and heir of 
the agreeable family of the Cutwolfs, was holding the Church of 
Whalley as Rector and Dean. So long as Peter of Chester yi 
alive, he had made up his mind that the Abbot of Stanlawe shoul 
stay where he was, and mop out the Mersey from his premises gs 
well as he might, all Earls and Popes to the contrary notwith. 
standing. But at last, in 1295, Peter of Chester died; and Eul 
Henry de Lacy, with the Abbot of Stanlawe, came to take for) 
possession of the Church of Whalley— presenti populo no 
parvo, et clamante, Vie vobis Simoniacis !”—for which last state. 
ment the chronicler has, it may be feared, drawn pretty largely 
upon his imagination, The new Abbots of Whalley seem to hay: 
inherited a good deal of the spirit, together with the possessions, of 
their decanal predecessors. Mr. Newbigging relates at som 
length the progress of a suit between the Abbot of Whalley and the 
Lord of the Forest, represented by his Master Forester, touching 
certain rights of “ puture ” in the lorest of Rossendale ; the Master 
Forester claiming from the Abbot “puture,” or meat and drink gratis, 
“for himself, and his four foresters, and for his horse, and one boy, 
to wit, for cach Thursday night, and for each Friday during the 
whole year.” The Abbot sued for damages against the Master 
lorester, for that he, Richard de Radeclyve, had unjustly and ly 
extortion taken puture from Michaelmas, 1343, to the feast of 
Corpus Christi, 1344, “to the grievous damage of the sil 
Abbot”; and “the Abbot recovered his damages, and Richa 
was committed to gaol.” At the same time the increase of 
“ Vaccaries,” te. “cow pastures or booths,” within the forest, 
bears witness to the growing cultivation and civilization of the 
district, and in addition to the authority of the Abbot of Whalley 
as representing the ecclesiastical power, and of the Master 
Forester as representing the feudal Lord, that of the Greave of the 
Forest, or civil officer, gradually comes into view. The Greave, ot 
Reeve, in Rossendale held an office answering to that of Sherif 
in a county; and he had his deputy-Greave or under-Sherif, u 
like manner. His duties, Mr. Newbigging says, 

were of the most and responsible kind ; but they also descended 
to and embraced matters the most trivial and unimportant. He was the 
Taxing-otlicer and “ Bang-beggar” of the district, At one time we find 
him closely engaged in tracking the footsteps, or in collecting evidence for 
the prosecution, of some notorious criminal ; at another he is relieving the 
necessities of a poor half-starved tramp on his way to Yorkshire. Now heis 
taking measures to ascertain the number of all the able-bodied men withia 
the forest capable of “serving the King His Majesty in his most just and 
holy wars”; and again he is giving instructions for the repair of the stocks 
at Bacup, or of the guide-post at Four Lane Ends, 


The list of Greaves given by Mr. Newbigging extends from 
1558 to 1818, and though the oflice still exists, its duties are & 
purely nominal as are those of the “ Ale-taster” of the Fores, 
who in 1866 attempted unsuccessfully to resign his appointmett, 
alleging that the “ale-taster,” “unless he possesses an iron constl- 
tution, if he does his duty to the appointment, will either bee 
dead man before next Court-day, or will have to retire with ¢ 
shattered constitution.” But if the Rossendale Forest officers have 
nothing to do, they may at least console themselves with the 
reflection that they have nothing to fear. The Sheriff and the 
Fovester of the good old times had “a bad quarter of an hour 

it every now and then :— 


Fyrst the justice, and the sheryfe, 
And the mayre of Carleile towne : 

Of all the constables and catchipolies 
Alyve were scant left one : 


The baylyes, and the bedyls both, 
And the sergeauntes of the law, 
And forty fosters of the fe, 
‘Lhese outlawes had yslaw ; 
or, if the “ Greave ” managed to escape with his life, 
He cold neither runne soe fast, 
Nor away soe fast cold ryde, 


But Litle John with an arrowe soe broad 
He shott him into the backe-syde. 


In a very interesting chapter on the musical taste and aeque 
ments of the district, Mr. Newbigging writes :— 
; they 


The musicians of Rossendale Forest are not of yesterday’s gro oi 
are a venerable race, and can count their congeners back through the al and 
ries. Though they may be taken at a disadvantage with the form par 
newfangled squalling-boxes which are regulated by clockwork, a 
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forth their music by the yard, as a carding-engine measures out its sliver— 
slace before them the glorious choruses ot ifandel and Haydn, and the crea- 
tions of these masters of harmony find ready interpreters and strongly-appre- 
ciative minds. 
We wish that it were everywhere so. The harmoniums and 
ghool-choirs of our country villages may have improved, for all 
we know, the church-music of our time ; but they have destroyed, 
through no inconsiderable part of England, the old corporations 
of village singers through whom the songs and ballads of the 
country-side had been handed down for centuries. No doubt this 
is quite as it should be, but we are very sorry for it nevertheless. 
‘he traditions of Rossendale, as well as its ancient history, and 
ts modern statistics, find a place in Mr. Newbigging’s book. 
Among others, the following is remarkable :— 


‘At one corner of the field adjoining Stackstead’s mill is a large mound 
made up of earth, clay, and coarse gravel. ‘The material of which it is com- 
qysed has probably been washed down out of Hell Clough at a remote period 
uftime. But there is a legend connected with it. It issaid thata lake once 
yered the valley, in which the Devil was accustomed to bathe. One day 
the water overflowed, and cut its way through the rock and shale. The 
Devil saw the water withdrawing from his feet, and divining the cause, he 
slipped on a large apron, and filling it with soil and gravel, made with all 
epeed to repair the breach. Just as he reached the place where the mound 
js situated, his apron-strings broke, and the mass of rubbish which he carried 
fal] to the ground, where it has lain to this hour. 


This legend, in a slightly altered form, is preserved in the valley 
of the Severn. The Devil, for some unknown reason, had taken 
olience against the inhabitants of the ancient and — borough 
of Bewdley, and he determined to drown them by filling up the 
bed of the Severn below the town. Accordingly, one morning he 
took his spade, dug up a hill, shouldered it, and set out. He had 
pased through the town of Kidderminster, which is in the next 
atish, and had arrived within a mile or so of Bewdley, rather 
tired, for the hills thereabout are long and steep, when he meta 
cobbler with a bag full of old shoes to mend, and asked him “ if 
he knew a place called Bewdley in those parts?” The cobbler 
“jnew the place well ; it was where he come from.” “ How far 
might it be off, now?” The cobbler “ couldn't rightly say ; but it 
was a goodish step; he had worn out all them shoes coming 
along.” The Devil threw down his load—“ he wasn’t going so 
far with that’; and there is the “ Devil’s Spadeful ” (modernized 
into“ Spitful”) for any one to see who doubts the truth of the 
story. 

Our space will not allow us to enter at any greater length upon 
the local details with which Mr. Newbigging’s book abounds. 
We can only repeat our hearty welcome to so valuable a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of England in the past, and commend 
theexample of the author of the History of the Forest of Rossendale 
to the imitation of accurate and intelligent observers like himself, 
who in other parts of England may find materials of history 

ually interesting ready to their hand, if they will only under- 
tke the trouble—to be repaid abundantly by the thanks of their 
ye and of their descendants—of investigating and 

em. 


A SCREW LOOSE.* 


i is told of Liston that, before he won the suffrages of the 
playgoing world as an unequalled comic actor, he was per- 
suaded in his own mind, and strove to persuade audiences also, 
that his forte was tragedy. We are not going to draw too 
close a parallel betwixt him and Mr. Lancaster, because the 
Philoctetes of the latter, not to speak of his other neo-classical 
Productions, shows him to be capable of yet higher things in 
poetry, and gifted with a taste and refinement too rare to part 
with for any lower qualities in the field of the imagination. 
Yet it is quite possible that the new réle he has undertaken 
may win him wider recognition than his ventures in classical 
poetry; and that (rightly or wrongly) for one reader of his 
Orestes and Philoctetes there will be ninety and nine to quote or 
laugh over his Screw Loose. Many indications betoken that this is 
Mr. Lancaster's first effort as a novelist; and, apart from the general 
impression of versatility which it leaves on readers acquainted 
with his former contributions to literature, the book is well worth 
perusal for the keen powers of satire which it half-unconsciously 
displays, and which remove it from the category of the hundred 
adone novels of sentiment and sensation with which the press 
of our 7 is teeming. ‘Though the plot is well constructed, the 
Scenes skilfully varied, the characters kept thoroughly clear of each 
other's heels, and though, above all, praise is due to the sustained 
character of the dialogues—a dilliculty, we fancy, with young 
uovelistt—the most striking characteristic of Mr. Lancaster's first 
Hovel is a fresh, lively, satiric vein, which, had Horace’s or 
wenal’s mode of expression been in vogue still, would have 
found its vent in pungent couplets. 

The title of this novel may refer to the difficulties of its 
eto, or to the general condition of society in poor, proud, 
iortgage-eaten Slopeshire, where its scene is laid; but per- 
haps it applies more fitly to the pretensions of the béte noire of 
Yo story, Lionel Perceval. Its subject is a bold attempt to 
F st a new version of the “ Beggar Maid and King Cophetua” 
own the throats of a British public, which commonly finds more 
‘ors than pros in such ar alliance. ‘To be plain, it treats of the 
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love of a Lord-Lieutenant’s nephew, the heir of a stock that came 
into Slopeshire with King Richard, for the daughter of a 
Dissenting linendraper in the slow little town of Whinbury; of 
ugly, shy, classically-educated James Butler for the artless and 
pretty, but of course underbred, Mary Weston, who, though better 
than her class, cannot repress her lover's demonstrations of affec- 
tion without a solecism of grammar, or write to him to take for her a 
certain lodging in town without direct offence to Lindley Murra 
in the saving clause “if you know nowheres better.” Readers will’ 
ask how could such a conjuncture of lovers have had its beginning ; 
and really we have no sufficient apology to offer to strait 
mothers and sisters for the intimacy, unassisted by proper intro- 
ductions, the history of which is recorded in these pages, unless 
it be that when the eldest son of an almost antediluvian family 
is aware that his property is mortgaged to the hilt, and that at 
the death of his sdlfich father the bare pittance he can hope, after 
securing mother and sisters from the gaol or workhouse, is a 
thousand pounds at the most, he is as much justified in marrying 
a draper’s daughter, and taking her to Australia, as the gentle- 
man in Locksley Hall is justified in contemplating union with a 
dusky savage because his cousin Amy would have nothing to 
say to him. To bespeak the toleration of the moralist, how- 
ever, we may add that though James Butler wrongly and per- 
tinaciously thrust himself into the company of Mary Weston in 
the first instance, out of sheer disgust at the fastidious un- 
reality of his sisters—and the pomposity of Tobin Mufiler, Esq., 
Vice-Chairman of Quarter Sessions, by whom he had been “sat 
upon” at a magistrate’s meeting—and, in fact, rushed reckless] 
into the society of the first unaffected girl his privileged onl 
pure-Slopeshire eyes had been allowed to rest upon, yet from 
first to last there was bona fides in his love-making; and that, 
too, though bis unsophisticated little flame rushes off unbidden 
to him at Bremicham first, and then in London, and by her 
very simplicity unwittingly puts his honour and integrity to tests 
which he satistactorily answers. Moreover, although these volumes 
are much more conversant with the satiric and grotesque than 
with the heroic, it is but fair to Mr. Lancaster to point to the 
second chapter of his third volume, “ Love among the Cobwebs,” 
as a telling and delicately handled enforcement of the accepted 
maxim, that victory over self is as grand as the noblest conquest 
of city or empire. 

Let us add that the course of true love is not allowed to run 
too smoothly. Indeed we can assure the purists in these 
matters that there are quite enough awkwardnesses and em- 
barrassments, let alone vulgar associations, connected with 
James's courtship of Mary, to deter the eldest hopes of British 


squires from going and doing likewise. Mary’s a 


—fat, oily Amos Weston, her father, and Leah his 

whose sitting under Mr. Baruch has rendered her a self- 
righteous judge of her neighbours, and who disposes of James’s 
claims to gentility with the remark “that all the gentility he 
ever saw could be covered up in a broken sarce-pan in my 
appinium ”—must have been fatal to any match, had James 
been brought to close quarters with them. Scarcely indeed 
could he have been faithful to his love in the face of such 
a clever scamp of a brother-in-law as Luke Webb, or so low- 
lived rat-catching a snob as his rival, Mr. William Richards, 
had not the author with exceeding good tact kept them apart. 
This Richards is the son of a Dissenting usurer and elder at 
Whinbury, whose liberal sentiments at least claim a special com- 
memoration. “I am,” said this worthy, “a strong Dissenter, yet 
I hope to lay my bones beneath the shadow of the 

pM and if that isn’t treating the Establishment handsome, 
I should be extremely obliged if any gentleman of the present 
company would contradict me on the spot.” Divers inferior 
scamps and snobs are sketched in odd corners of this novel, and 
for a neat picture of low life in the limits of a single chapter 
commend us to the doings of the Ember Pigeon Club at the 
Blue Cow. But who shall help us to analyse the higher life of 
Slopeshire—that sacred atmosphere which no ironmaster might 
pollute with the suspicion of iron-mould, that region an institu- 
tion of which was “ Lord Dobbleton’s chariot, standing high on its 
wheels, and reminding one of Boadicea’s car,” where “ mortgages 
meant respectability,” and insolvency among squires was as com- 
mon as goitre in Alpine valleys. In Slopeshire the blue blood 
flowed in the kindred veins of but twenty families at the most. 
An impoverished oligarchy cherished its pedigrees, and “ sold 
its peaches, eels, and rabbits.” A glimpse is allowed us of 
Lord Dobbleton’s august establishment, which, in spite of those 
typical elderly spinsters her aunts, who lived at the jointure- 
house just outside the park, Miss Barbara and Miss Amelia, was 
able to rear the sole sample of natural womanhood in the higher 
ranks to which Mr. Lancaster treats us—the generous and genuine 
Agnes Aston. If her affection for her much-abused cousin the 
hero is only cousinly, we read the author amiss; but if we are 
right, the nobler is the part she takes in securing fair gy ed 
James and Mary. At e Court, James’s mother, the Hon. 
Mrs. Butler, is a novel-reading nonentity, henpecked by daughters 
and sisters, and in terror of her liege lord, a roystering old 
tartar, whose necessities have made him a skinflint, and who 
tyrannizes over all who do not take their bull by the horns, One 
daughter, Mabel, has forsworn the gay world since her little 
episode with Wailles ; the other, the beauty of the family (“every 
family must have a beauty, as it must have a cook or a skeleton; 
given three plain sisters, the least plain occupies that post ; given 
three pretty ones, the prettiest gets it, if the family verdict is 
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right, which it very often isn’t”), is the contemptuous Carry, who 
in post-Screw-Looze annals is destined to be the wife of Scarsley 
Plumpton. This gentleman continues to be one of the members 
for Slopeshire throughout this history, in spite of the machina- 
tions of Lionel Perceval, the villain of the book, who welds Luke 
Webb to his purposes by the knowledge of some boyish fraud 
committed in his Jew uncle’s office, and uses this knowledge to 
secure an abettor of his aims at magisterial and senatorial honours, 
by prying into family secrets, opening letters, hunting up blots on 
escutcheons and other unpleasant antecedents. They succeed in 
tracing Plumpton up to a beery washerwoman of a mother, and 
connect his early days with the part of third alligator in a pan- 
tomime. But a worm will turn. Perceval pushes his talent for 

lotting too far. His unscrupulous use of a letter from Mary to 
o sister, which he has extracted from Webb, goads the latter 
into using against him the talents for investigation which have 
been matured in his service. Just as Perceval is discussing his 
marriage-settlements with Jessie Amesham, a “ girl of the 
period ” who has given James the cold shoulder and angled suc- 
cessfully for the Jewish-blooded Perceval, his Nemesis drops upon 
him in the shape of Luke Webb, who has hunted out his tyrant’s 
illegitimacy, and established that while the handsome and 
scheming Lionel Perceval is a bastard, a needy tradesman of 
Addington with a thriftless wife and a shoal of children is heir of 
Michael Cohen Perceval the millionaire. 

Subsidiary figures occupy corners of the picture. We have 
Major Shanter, the half-pay tame-cat who frequents the Whin- 
bury billiard-tables on the sly; and Mrs. Major Shanter, the 
“kind of vivandiére on the outposts of Slopeshire society,” more 
tolerable to it for her gossip and servility than Perceval, who 
fain would have taken it by storm. Then there are the county 
members, Plumpton, “the man of progress, not a wild bull-in- 
a-china-shop progress, but the rather well-adjusted progress of 
an infant in a perambulator”; and Sir Waters Teabury, who 
justifies the ways of Providence to the masses, saying, “ Masses, 
if you are stubborn enough to fly in the face of Providence, 
and make your superiors uncomfortable by your miseries and 
agitation, Providence has clearly empowered us to use the 
full strength of the executive in punishing and putting you 
down.” Dunt, too, and Lord Dobtleton, are pictures from life, 
as are the sisters of that esteemed peer, with their fatal felicity 
for muddling and confusing scandal in the anata of it, so 
capitally described in the eleventh chapter of the second volume. 
But we would rather speak of what is pertinent to the moral of 
the story—the “improvidence ” rather than “ providence ” which 
Slopeshire squires personify to their children. “ Given three 
thousand acres and a rent roll of seven thousand per annum,” 
these worthies “ lay one thousand acres to park and covers, build 
a house big enough for twenty thousand per annum; mortgae 
to build, and entail on descendants long generations of genteel 
penury, broken fences, and ruinous farm-buildings.” This satire 
on Slopeshire is an “ ower true tale,” though Mr. Lancaster need 
have no apprehension as to the consequences of its striking home. 
Such characters as King Butler would be too stolid to read even 
A Screw Loose. ‘This old man meets his death in a violent 
attempt to show a decrepit old keeper, at whom he is swearing, 
how to cut the weeds in the stew-pond. ‘The result is apoplexy ; 
and James’s articles for the ZZenroost lie unfinished till he has gone 
and buried his father, sold his estate, and realized his own utter 
poverty. The talk of Fyvie and Negus, as they ride in the 
cavalcade of tenants and abuse the dead man whose body they 
are following, is admirably contrasted with the funeral sermon 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Smoothboys, and dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Lord-Lieutenant. We extract a scrap of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s specimen-bit of it :— 

The widow blessed his shadow. He frequently acted as an honorary 
Poor-law Guardian. His end was occasioned by the generous wish to assist 
an aged dependent in a task unfit for old age and weak health. But he has 
fallen like ripe fruit from the tree, and his son and son’s sons would do well 
to emulate, if not to equal, so noble a specimen of a British country- 
gentleman, 

Extracts, however, do but scanty justice to the cleverness exhi- 
bited in these volumes. We are not sure that they do not sufler 
2 little from a plethora of odd, quaint, and often original thoughts 
and reminiscences. But perhaps this will correct itself in a second 
novel. And in case his present success should tempt him to a 
second venture, there is another suggestion we would make to 
Mr. Lancaster. It strikes us that, without being optimists, we 
might claim a more evenly-mixed picture of good and bad people 
and motives. In Mr. Dickens's best works there is a balancing 
of loveable and unloveable characters, of impersonations of the 
qualities that are sweet to remembrance, as well as of those which 
make life hateful, contemptible, or ridiculous. In A Screw Lvose 
there is a dearth of pleasant characters to contemplate. A novel 
must needs be ephemeral in which, after you have laughed at the 
jokes and quizzed the quizzical characters, there is no apnreciable 
residuum of that which may be loved and admired. 


SUMMERS AND WINTERS IN THE ORKNEYS.* 
laps Orkneys hardly seem a promising subject for the writer 
of travels. They are at once too near and too far off. An 
secount of them will neither have the charm of novelty nor the at- 


* Summers and Winters in the Orkneys By Daniel Gorrie. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1863. 


traction which sometimes belongs to an unusually lifelike 

tion of a place which every one knows. Mr. Gorrie, however, ha 
gone some way towards achieving the apparent impossibilj 
His Summers and Winters in the Orkneys 13 & very satisfactory 
little volume. He knows enough of the past state of the is 

to give point to his description of their present state. Ind 
in: the Orkneys history has not passed beyond a very ear 
stage of development. The principal changes which they hay 
witnessed date from a time within living memory. From thj 
to forty years ago the islands underwent an economical reyoly. 
tion. Up to that period agriculture could hardly be said t 
exist. Arable and pasture lands, belonging to different 
prietors and held by different tenants, were intermingled in the 
wildest confusion. Outside the low hill dykes which separate] 
these quasi-inclosures from the wastes of moorland beyond, there 
grazed, from early summer to late autumn, the sheep anj 
catile of the whole community. The labour of herding was 
thus saved, though at the cost of abandoning numeroys 
lambs to the eagles, which “wheeled and circled over the hil] 
commons, selecting their victims at will.” The tenants and 
crofters devoted the summer to the manufacture of kelp, whic 
was furnished in large quantities by the seaweed drifted up by the 
winter storms. At the close of autumn the live stock sought food 
and shelter in the “infield,” or land under cultivation, and “ late 
crops invariably disappeared before the hunger and hoofs of the 
invaders.” Irom that time till the return of summer “ the intields 
became a commonty crowded with cattle, horses, sheep, and 
geese.” The want of enclosures compelled the owners of test 
exercise all their ingenuity in devising distinguishing marks for 
their respective flocks. My. Gorrie quotes one of these as 
sample:—* The crop of the right lug and a bit behind, a rip om 
the left lug and a bit before, and the tail off.” This primitive 
practice still prevails in North Ronaldshay, one of the remoter 
members of the Orkney group. Here “the marks, which are 
wonderfully ingenious in variety, are entered in the diflerent leases, 
and a reference to these infallible registers settles any dispute with 
regard to ownership which may arise. The lugs of the unfor- 
tunate North Ronaldshay sheep, which have a closer affinity to 
sacrificial goats than to Cheviots or Merinos, are cropped and 
‘ripped’ in a hundred different ways.” Before 1835 the system 
of weights was equally primitive. The Norwegian “ pundlar” 
and “ bismar” were nominally used, but as the original standards 
of these weights had disappeared, the opportunities for fraud and 
extortion were perfectly unlimited. In a country in which rent 
and dues were largely paid in kind, this was a serious matter, and 
in the last century a number of tenants refused payment of their 
dues, and compelled Lord Morton, the grantee of the Crown rents, 
to try the case in the Court of Session. The correct standards 
were obtained from Norway, and a serious discrepancy established 
between them and their representatives in the Orkneys, but, not- 
withstanding this, the “ Pundlar Process ” ended unfavourably for 
the tenants. With all these disadvantages the condition ot the 
smaller tenants was little, if at all, better than that of the Irish 
at the same period. Mr. Gorrie quotes from a local historian as 
follows :— 

A youngster, when he has hardly attained to manhood, and before he can 
have saved as much as will purchase a bed and blankets, makes an im- 
provident marriage, and only then thinks of looking for a hut to shelter him 
and his fast increasing family, Having got the hut and a small pieces 
land, he has to go into debt for the purchase of a wretched cow anda still 
more wretched pony, and, paying his rent in small but never-ending 
ill-defined personal services, or, as it is expressively called in the country 
language, onca work, he becomes the slave of the principal tenant, who iss 
blind to his own interests as to prefer the slovenly half-executed work 
this hopeless, ill-fed, and inert being to the willing and active services of @ 
well-paid and well-fed farm servant. 

Such a tenantry as this was not likely to initiate agricultural im- 
provements. ‘the Orkney plough had no wheel, and only scratche 
the surface of the ground. The wooden teeth of the harrow did 
no better. The grain was usually heaped up in stacks like bee 
hives, and thatched. If it was necessary to transport it from place 
to place, it was put in panniers on the back of a pony. 

A single generation has seen all this completely changed. The 
failure ot the kelp trade, owing to barilla taking its place 
manufacture of glass, and the influx of capital from Scotland con 
sequent upon the opening of steam communication, turned th 
attention both of proprietors and tenants to the neglected soil. 
The “runrig” system was abolished, and separate sections of the 
arable and grass lands were assigned to the various holders in lieu 
of the scattered portions they had hitherto held. By this meansagt 
cultural progress was rendered possible, and a stimulus given to 
vidual energy. ‘The difficulties attendant upon this process were very 
great in consequence of the extreme coniplexity of the land dive 
sions. Separate sections of arable or grass land had to be “ ssigned 
to the various holders in proportion to the number of penny 
farthinglauds, cowswortls, and other denominations represente 
in their title-deeds.” But the “pennyland,” like the Norse mati 
land, was originally a measure determined not by area but : 
taxation, and it consequently is of diflerent extent in differen 
townships; while, of the subordinate divisions, some only occt! 
in certain districts. However, these difficulties were 
in time, and then the benetit of the change was rapidly f 
Payments in produce were commuted for money, farms were ene 
larged, leases were granted, waste lands were reclaimed, imp?¥ 
implements were introduced, the soil was no longer exhauste k 
alternate crops of oats and bere, artificial grasses were extersl¥ y 
sown, and “ superior kinds of live stock, fed on richer 
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supplanted the native breeds of cattle and sheep which formerly 
wandered at will over the hill common.” The results of this last 


process is daily better appreciated. Though the soil of Orkney 
“re produces excellent crops of the hardier kinds of grain,” the farmer 
ns has to make allowance for “the humidity of the climate, the 


ess of the summer, and the frequent lateness of the harvest.” 


ndeed, On the other hand, climate and soil are alike adapted for grazing, 

early the saline particles with which the air is impregnated making the 
— pasture peculiarly sweet and nourishing. Accordingly live stock 
me le js more and more becoming the prominent feature of Orkney 


industry, nearly 10,000 head of cattle being now annually ex- 
ported. The native breed has entirely disappeared from the islands, 
wd h “the last of the old Orkney sheep still survive in 
North Ronaldshay, like the stragglers of a vanishing race” they 
have elsewhere given place to Cheviots and Southdowns. 

And yet it may be questioned whether the inhabitants are much 
the happier for these improvements. “The festivities of other 
days other days ” standing for forty years ago—* live only 
in fireside tales.” Weddings especially “ were formerly celebrated 
with a hilarity and profuse hospitality of which the young race of 
Oreadians have little conception.” ‘lhe bride’s father kept open 


" = house for days together, and then the best man, aided by the 
“s ood men of the neighbourhood, gave a “ back feast” in return. 
“late antiquary will regret that the peculiar hymeneal songs 
of the which “were sung by groomsmen and bridesmaids at intervals 
aficlds amid the feasting and dancing” are now forgotten. Mr. Gorrie 


ives one song Which used within living memory to be sung from 

to house on New Year’s Eve, which is a curious instance 
of how long Catholic traditions may linger on among a Presby- 
terian population. It ends with the following blessing :— 


a8 
rip on May a’ your mares be weel to foal— 
nities We're a’ Queen Mary’s men ; 
And every ane be a staig foal, 
np And that’s before our Lady. 
= May a’ your kye be weel to calve— 
Cases, We're a’ Queen Mary’s men ; 
2 with And every ane a queyoch calf, 
uufor- And that’s before our Lady, 
ity to a! a’ your ewes be weel to lamb— 
d and We're a’ Queen Mary’s men ; 
ystem And every ane a ewe and a ram, 
dlar” And that’s before our Lady. 
dards May a’ your hens rin in a reel— 
d and We're a’ Queen Mary’s men ; 
» Tent And every ane twal at her heel, 
And that’s before our Lady. 
‘thes Here we hae brocht our carrying-horse— 
We're all Queen Mary’s men ; 
rents, A mony a curse licht on his corse ; 
dards He'll eat mair meat than we can get ; 
ished He'll drink mair drink than we can swink, 
, not. And that’s before our Lady. 
ly for weep bay of course, the Virgin. The “carrying-horse” was the 
ft the jester of the party, who was beaten with knotted handkerchiefs, 
Irish and received double rations for his pains. In Kirkwall a similar 
an as change has taken place from a more easily avsigned cause. The 
county families no longer spend the winters in the town. In the 
1e can early part of the century, when travelling was difficult, and when 
in im troops were always quartered in Orkney, there was a great deal of 
-_ hearty hospitality which has now disappeared, and the aspirations 
sail Oreadian young ladies were satistied by weekly balls, at which 
the orchest isted of t ioli rioloncello, and 
ani orchestra consisted of two violins, a violoncello, and a 
uuntry tambourine, and the principal refreshment was negus and rum- 
0 is 80 
“4 Mr. Gorrie devotes an interesting though decidedly verbose 
ond chapter to the climatic conditions of Orkney. The mean tem- 
. — of the year is about equal to that of the south of 
Im- the summers, however, being colder, and the winters 
iched warmer. Spring hardly constitutes a distinct season, especially 
v did a the absence of trees makes the change of colouring much less 
bee- observable than in more wooded districts. Mr. Gorrie does his 


hest to credit the scenery of Orkney with its fair percentage of 
ams, but we suspect that the tacts scarcely allowed him to 
pant a very attractive picture. The “beauty of their own” 


1 the Which is possessed by the moorland solitudes, and by the “ links or 
con- stretches of wild meadow land which lie between the moors and 
| the the cultivated fields,” probably requires for its recognition an 
soil, enthusiastic and well-trained observer. Still a cluster of islands 
f the Usually presents some features which call for admiration, and the 
lew scene as viewed from the Orkney uplands seems to be no exception 
i to this general rule :— 

At the first rapid glance, when the eye runs along the curves of numerous 
very 8, and follows the bewildering course of blue Sounds and Flows, it seems 
divi- % ifsome great river, entangled in the land, were turning hither and 
yned thither, and winding about in serpentine coils to find its old lost channel to 
nds, Including the uninhabited holms, there are fifty-six islands in- 
nted ae low water, but this number is increased in appearance by the 
a> tude of terminal nesses and long dipping promontories, The contrasted 

Yet harmonious hues of sea and shore impart attractiveness to the pleasant 
t by t. Green fields beautify the slopes between the blue waters and 
srent ‘ C thy uplands, and away across calm firths reaches of white sand 
cur ginmer in the far-off sunshine. There is a fine variety also in the forms 
nted late features of the islands. Some lie low on the waters and others swell 
felt. inter aoe of conspicuous hills, while the lines of irregular coast bend at 
end i -: tye beautiful voes, or terminate seawards in dim and distant 
by The winters in Orkney are singularly dreary. Frost is for the most 


fe, Canished by the near neighbourhood of the Gulf Stream, so 


and skating are practically unknown, while outdoor | 
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occupations generally are rendered as uninviting as possible by the 
prevalence of rain and wind. In the December of 1864 there 
were twenty-five days of rain, and only forty-nine hours of sun- 
shine. Those who wish to prove the full desolateness of these 
Northern islands must go to Fair Isle, an outlying member of the 
Shetland group, but geographically belonging as much to Orkney, 
since it is about the same distance—fifty miles—from Kirkwall and 
Lerwick. Here agriculture is at its lowest stage. The land is 


held in “ runrig,” the chief instrument of husbandry is the spade, . 


and the scanty crops of oats, bere, and potatoes are cultivated onl 
in the intervals of fishing. The economical arrangements of Fair 
Isle aggravate its natural disadvantages. The land and the 
fishings are let to tacksmen for nineteen years, and the inhabitants 
hold under them from year to year, paying the rent of their 
holdings in fish. “ An amphibious life leading only to privation 
is the inevitable consequence of this arrangement, noe no improve- 
ment is possible until the relations between tacksmen and tenants 
are entirely changed, and the _—_ are permitted under a better 
system to enjoy the fruits of their industry.” Yet, in spite of 
drawbacks, the Fair Islanders are a singularly fearless and in- 
telligent race :— 

Reading is an art which they seem to have picked up intuitively, and 
every scrap of printed matter—half-sheet of newspaper or leaf of — 
that comes in their way is perused with an avidity which might shame their 
more fortunate fellow-countrymen, who too frequently abuse their ampler 
opportunities of gaining instruction, So anxious are the islanders to know 
what is doing in the great world, that they often lie in wait for the Shetland 
mail-steamer, and call lustily to the passengers for newspapers as they dash 
boldly forwards in their light skiffs amid the foam seething away in white- 
green waves from the revolving paddles. Four or five years ago, when a 
number of these primitive people emigrated to Canada, it was noted, as a 
highly cs circumstance, that the greater portion of them could read 
and write. 


Perhaps the more striking testimony to their separation from 
civilized life is that they like hearing sermons, a taste which cer- 
tainly implies the extremest form of intellectual destitution :— 


They give a rapturous welcome to anything in the shape of a clergyman, 
and follow in crowds the itinerant Baptist preacher. Strangers, in fact, who 
intend visiting the island would do well to provide themselves with a volume 
of manuscript sermons, as an invitation to conduct religious service in the 
school-house is almost irresistible. The arrival of a bond fide minister is 
considered a perfect windfall, and the poor people have recourse to all sorts 
of devices to retard his departure, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


‘ \ 7 E cannot easily imagine any greater satisfaction for a writer 
than to attract M. Sainte-Beuve’s notice, and to obtain 
from him an article in the Moniteur or the Débats. The impar- 
tiality of the critic’s estimates, the care with which he brings 
forward and produces in their proper light the merits of the 
work he reviews, and the uniformly genial style of his strictures, 
are a perfect treat after the dull level of average newspaper 
literature. Whatever may be the subject he considers, M. Sainte- 
Beuve has the rare talent of knowing it in all its bearings; he 
studies it psychologically, so to speak; that is to say, he under- 
stands how the particular temper and character of auy given writer 
leads him to regard the theme he discusses, and he judges him 
accordingly. Ordinary critics pass sentence upon a work merely 
from the impression they have derived from it; but M. Sainte- 
Zeuve does more; he enters into the author's feelings, shares 
his idiosynerasy, and thus gives him the intense pleasure of know- 
ing that he has found at last for an Aristarchus a man who has 
taken the trouble of studying him accurately and patiently. For 
this reason even persons whose political and literary opinions are 
most opposed to those of M. Sainte-Beuve will always deem it a 
privilege to be noticed by him, and we can quite fancy that a man 
of M. Gustave de Beaumont’s character would say of him, as com- 
pared with other French critics, Vous étiez le seul qui cussiex 
réellement compris Tocqueville. The tenth volume of the Causeries 
du Lundi* touches on a variety of subjects, beginning with Homer 
and euding with Messrs. de Goncourt; and yet that is not all. 
Often one book suggests another, and a fresh episode of biographi- 
cal criticism arises from some topic with which it had a 
little or no connexion. Thus it is in the case of the article on 
Charles Monselet. The author of Les Oubliés et les Dédaignés is 
an amusing and elegant writer who has published brilliant sketches 
in the Paris newspapers; amongst other topics, he has been led to 
diseuss the criticism of the last century as represented by Fréron 
and Mercier. M. Sainte-Beuve selects M. Monselet for the theme 
of one of his Zundis, and thus, as it were by the way, he gives 
us the best notice of Mercier and Fréron we have met with for a 
long time. The papers on Racine, La Bruyére, and Saint-Simon 
are also excellent ot their kind. 

Had M. Prévost-Paradol’s France Nouvelle t been issued in 
the columns of a newspaper, it would certainly have been 
visited with a communigué or brought to an abrupt conclusion ; 
but, by assuming the proportions of a goodly volume, it passes 
free, and is allowed to appear in the shop windows of the book- 
sellers. ‘The picture which M. Prévost-Paradol gives of the 
present state of France is not flattering; but it is written in 
80 moderate a style, and is so free from exaggeration, that it ought 
to command the attention even of those who look at the Napo- 
leonic réyime through optimist glasses. The Imperial Consti- 


* Nouveaux Luadis. Var C, A. Sainte-Beuve. Vol. X. Paris: Lévy. 
+ La France Nouvelle. Par M. Prévost-Paradol. Paris: Lévy. 
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tution is discussed with all the penctration of an experienced 

litician; the rights of minorities are everywhere maintained, 
and the author is careful to show by what means life and cnergy 
could be restored to the provinces, which have hitherto been uni- 
formly sacrificed to the caprices and follies of the metropolis. On 
the subject of religion M. Prévost-Paradol has a remarkable 
chapter; he is for the separation of Church and State, and he 
believes that this event will shortly come to pass naturally, 


We need scarcely say that M. Prévost-Paradol does not look 
at the future of his country with anything like a feeling of 
despondency ; but, at the same time, he shows that matters cannot 
long remain as they are. 

M. Chassang’s volume on spiritualism and idealism in Grecian 
art* has already reached its second edition, and it deserves 
the success it has obtained. ‘The author begins by speaking of the 
gross materialistic views which are so oa irag in France at present, 
and he shows how absurd it is to ascribe this popularity to the in- 
tiuence of a classical education. Religion, far from being opposed 
to the civilization of Greece and of Rome, constituted the very 
foundation upon which that civilization was erected; and al- 
though the tales of the current mythology seem too often to 
have been conceived in direct violation of the most elementary 
rules of morality, yet they appealed only to the imagination, and 
there was, besides, an under vein of religion which people knew 
how to separate from the legends circulated by the poets and 
embellished with all the resources of fancy. ‘Lhe introduction 
prefixed to M. Chassang’s book is meant to illustrate, from a general 
point of view, the spiritualistic character of Greek art and lite- 
rature from the earliest times to the age of Pericles; special in- 
stances are then taken for consideration, our author examining 
successively the belief of the Greeks and Romans in the immor- 
tality of the soul, the character of Helen, the existence of the 
grotesque in ancient art and the stage, and finally, the works and 
genius of Pindar. M. Chassang has evidently studied his subject 
with care; his references to the best authorities are numerous, 
and appropriate quotations from the Greek poets are added in an 
elegant translation. 

In his visit to the Lake of Geneva t, M. Rodolphe Rey has not 
neglected any aspect of a very interesting and attractive subject. 
Whilst he journeys from the Chablais to Lausanne, whilst 
he wanders through the picturesque valleys of Savoy, he ad- 
dresses us alternately as a politician, a littérateur, an artist, and a 
philosopher. ‘The city of Calvin occupies here the lion’s share; 
the principal episodes of its history are grouped with much skill, 
and we are introduced to the leading representatives of a society 
which has always preserved a certain amount of originality in 
spite of the proximity in which it stands to Fyench influence. 
M. Rey believes that Geneva presents more analogy to its own 
country than to its immediate neighbours, and he regrets to see 
that Genevese society is decidedly tending in the direction of what 
he calls Methodism, or, es we should say, ultra-Evangelicalism. 
The ladies of Geneva embody, better than the men, the true 
national character, and for them there is nothing higher or better 
than Mcthodism. We are quite ready to admit, with M. Rey, the 
relative intellectual insiguiticance of modern Geneva and modern 
Lausanne, as compared with what those two cities were a hundred 
years ago. Under the ancien régime men like Rousseau, Necker, 
Abauzit, and Dumont formed, by their liberal views, a decidcd 
contrast with the so-called French philosophes, and freedom of 
thought as it was understood in Switzerland must have appeared 
doubly precious when, as an immediate contrast, you had the 
French (ettres de cachet and the Bastille. Our author concludes by 
recommending the strongest union among all the elements of the 
Helvetic Republic. Its independence is not only useful to avert 
collisions between the great Powers which surround the Swiss 
cantons on every side; it represents a system of goyerament 
which is democracy in its highest perfection, and, in the author's 
opinion, the example which it thus sets to the rest of Europe 
will no doubt be one day profitably followed. 

M. Philavéte Chasles is a tourist, like M. Rey {; but his expe- 
ditions have been carried out far and wide. Le has visited the 
East and the West, he has found his way from Constantinople 
to the Alhambra, and his lecture-room at the Collége de France 
is for him a kind of diorama, where he invites a large concourse 
of pupils to travel with him all over the globe. His last volume 
treated of Oriental subjects; the present one relates to Spain 
and Italy. Machiavel appears here in company with Csar 
Borgia; Loyola, Quevedo, and Tirso de Molina are placed next to 
each other, and from Cardinal Ximenes we are led immediately 
to that intriguing Princess des Ursins who performed so important 
apart in the political history of France during the seventeenth 
century. M. Vhilaréte Chasles displays as an author the qualities 
which distinguish him in the lecture-room. [le is brilliant, 
amusing, and picturesque, and although the information he gives 
is of a showy rather than a useful character, yet it appears to us 
generally accurate. There is no depth, but plenty of agreeable 
writing. 

Gis Menten campaign has been the pretext for a number of 
works in which truth is often mixed with fiction, or a few 


*Le Spiritualisme et (Idéal dans et la Podsie des Grees. Par 
A. Chassang. Paris: Didier. 
Geneve et les Itives du Léman, Par Rodoiphe Rey Paris: Lacroix. 


commonplaces are skilfully dressed up to satisfy the fashion ¢ 
the day. M. Arnauld d’Abbadie musi not be classed amongst 
compilers of such productions * ; he speaks with the authority 
of an experienced traveller, and the book which he now pub 
lishes relates the incidents of a journey which was begun more 
than thirty years ago. It was in 1836 that M. d’Abbadie visita 
Abyssinia for the first time, and after a stay of twelve years he 
has endeavoured to give us the benefit of his experience of , 
country which is equally interesting whether we study it from, 
geographical or from a political point of view. We have only gt 
present the first volume of the Douze Ans dans la Haute Ethioyiy 
and therefore we cannot pretend to judge the work as a who. 
We may say, however, that it is not strictly a scientific book, 
but rather a sketch of contemporary history, and a description 
of the events with which M. d’Abbadie was mixed up at varioy 
epochs of his residence. The last chapter, entitled “ L’Intluey 
anglaise ” is rather bitter against us, and the author complains of 
the annoyances of every kind to which the people of Aden subjeg: 
his fellow-countrymen, in order to prevent them from obtaining g 
footing in the land. 

M. Alexandre Dumas has collected, under the title Souvexiy, 
dramatiquest, a variety of critical and autobiographical detgijs 
relating to a branch of literature in which he obtained his earlies 
and most legitimate triumphs. A‘%schylus and Voltaire, Comeille 
and Shakspeare, M. Victor Hugo, M. Scribe, and M. Ponsard, fom 
the principal subjects of these two ducdecimos, containing a fey 
interesting facts in the midst of a great deal of rubbish. One of 
the most amusing chapters is that in which M. Dumas describes 
his Odyssey, as he calls it, at the Théatre Frangais. He had 
already, in another book, told us how he became a dramatic 
author; but on the present occasion he adds fresh details to the 
previous sketch, and relates all the difliculties he was compelled 
to experience before his tragedy of Chuistine could be brought out, 
Picard, the ultra-classique, the great champion of the thre 
unities, Madlle. Mars, ‘Talma, all the company of His Majesty's 
comédicns ordinaires, are summoned up before us, and we witues 
the first ellorts made by the Shakspearian drama to establish itself 
in France. M, Alexandre Dumas, as a matter of course, has not 
much sympathy with Voltaire, and still less with writers who, like 
Casimir Delavigne and M. Pousard, endeavoured to create a kind 
of mezzo termine between the severe style of the old school and 
the venturesome character of the new one. The event has proved 
that the taste of oa neighbours cannot get reconciled 
thoroughly to imitati milet or Macbeth, however excellent 
these imitations may be, and that romanticism will ever be 1e- 
garded by them as an exotic, cultivated as a curiosity, but not 
designed to be universally adopted. 

The Bibliotheque des Merveilles pursues its useful career, aud 
reccives constantly fresh additions from the pens of duly qualified 
writers. Thus M. Simonin f, after having explained in detail 
the curiosities of subterranean life, and the mysteries connected 
with the daring explorers who work for our benefit in coal-pits 
and other sources of mineral wealth, now condenses into a smill 
volume the leading features of his previous treatise. Tis new 
handbook is essentially of a practical character, and is rather a series 
of separate essays than a consecutive dissertation on the subject dis- 
cussed. We have, first, a general description of the earth ; the second 
chapter is devoted to the study of fossils, and M. Simonin takes 
the opportunity of discussing the question of antediluvian ma, 
which has become so popular lately in consequence of the exhums- 
tions made in various places, of implements of war, such & 
hatchets, knives, &c. The topic next examined is the working of 

uarries, principally those which produce the Carrara marbles ia 
taly and the freestone of Paris formation. The review of the most 
important metallic seams leads M. Simonin to write an excellent 
chapter on applied geology. Finally, the natural salts and gases 
which the carth contains, and which are such powerful elements 
in the economy of animal life, are minutely studicd. Woodeuts, 
was and plans form a conspicuous feature of M. Simons 
volume. 

Look at home, says Dr. Le Pileur§; you can discourse about 
astronomy, metaphysics, botany, poetry, while you know very little, 
if anything, respecting your own body, its structure, and its 
functions. As a help ‘towards this useful investigation, Dr 
Le Pileur presents us with a short but complete treatise of anatomy 
and physiology. He describes in a series of chapters the skeleton, 
the nerves, the muscles, the vessels, and the various organs which 
make up the human frame; he then studies their functions, 
in doing so touches on a number of interesting questions bearllg 
upon uatural philosophy—as, for example, the suggestive ¢ 
periments of M. Helmholtz, the different varieties of the humaa 
voice considered in their relation to singing, &c. Forty-five 
vignettes illustrate the letter-press. 

‘The nineteenth divraison of M. Littré takes us to the word Pe acte|. 
It calls forth no fresh remark of any consequence, but it 1s 1m- 
possible not to admire more and more the perseverance W! 


* Douze Aus dans la Haute Ethiopie. Par Arnauld d’Abbadie. Paris ant 
London: Liachette & Co. 


+ Souvenirs dramatiques. Var Alexandre Dumas. Paris: Lévy. 


t Les Merceilles du Monde souterrain, Par M. Simonin. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 

af Le Corps humain. Par A, Le Pileur, Paris and London: Hachette 
aw Co. 

|| Dictionnaire de la Srangaise, Par E, Littré. Livraison 19 


$ Voyages Mun Critique & travers la Vie et les Livres. Var Philartte 
Uhasles. Italie et Espagne. Paris: Didier, 


Paris and London; Hachette & Co 
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5 
+h this gigantic undertaking has been conducted, and the 
iglent, erudition, and energy exhibited both by M. Littré and his 
hlishers. ‘The etymologies are always cautiously given, care 
‘«¢ taken not to imitate the ubsurd hypotheses of Ménage, 
gho never hesitated to coin words when the dictionary did not 
supply those he wanted for the purpose of justifying an @ priort 
gervation. The historical allusions which must so constantly 
grise out of the vicissitudes of language are also accurately ex- 
ined, and make M. Littré’s compilation pre-eminently useful, 
not only as @ dictionary, but as throwing fresh light upon the 
3 of manners and of civilization. Thus it is characteristic 
of M. de Calonne that he should have originated the substantive 
‘veance; und, strange enough, we find, under the word pacte, 
P’Alembert complaining to the King of Prussia that the author 
of the Systeme de la Nature had represented kings and priests as 
having made a compact for the purpose of enslaving the people. 


M. Félix Robiou’s Zlistoire des Gaulois d Orient * is one of those 
works which reflect so much credit on the University of France, 
and which may be safely compared with the best specimens of 

Jish and German erudition. It appeared in the first instance 
as a memoir read before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres, and is now brought out in the shape of a handsome 
yolume, the author having scrupulously revised it with the help of 
other treatises on the same subject, such as those of Wernsdorf, 
Pelloutier, Fréret, and the Abbé Belley. M. Félix Robiou de- 
scribes, first of all, the Cimmerii; he then directs his attention to 
the Gauls who inhabited the province of Illyria, and he follows 
step by step the progress of the Barbarians up to their settlement 
in Galatia. A distinct chapter treats of the topography of that 
province. The religion and the government which obtained 
amongst the Galatians are next considered. ‘The worship of 
Cybele appears to have been especially popular in that part of 
Asia; it was characterized by repulsive mysteries, and M. Robiou 
questions whether the invading Gauls were at tirst disposed to 
adopt it. The higher religious culture for which they were 
originally indebted to Druidism gave way, however, although 

ually; the traditions they had brought with them became 
less and less distinct; and finally, the most monstrous super- 
sitions of Asia won the recognition of the Gallic immigrants. 
After having thus shown us the origin of the Galatian colony, its 
organization and its life, M. Robiou gives the history of its rela- 
tions with foreign people. The wars of Antiochus and of Mithri- 
dates, and the inroads of the Roman legions, form the subject of 
aseries of graphic pictures plentifully illustrated Ly references to 
written and artistic documents; we then see how the twofold 
influence of Imperial legislation and of Christianity modified the 
condition of the province ; and the volume concludes with a sketch 
of Galatia during the epoch immediately preceding the middle 
M. Robiou has thus thoroughly treated an important chap- 
terin the annals of the world, and his volume deserves a con- 
spicuous place on the list of modern historical productions. 


M. Courdaveaux is, like M. Robiou, a Professor of the French 
University, and he is entitled to be noticed here on two distinct 
grounds. + Iie has presented us with an elegant volume contain- 
ing critical sketches of eminent writers belonging to both ancient 
and modern times. But he has done more; he has hoisted his 
banner resolutely and manfully against M. Taine’s well-known 
literary theories. Reduced to its simplest form, the doctrine of 
the recent historian of English literature may be stated thus:— 
Genius is simply the result of the forces of the mind when they 
have reached their highest degree of intensity, and without 
reference to the moral character of these forces; for, whether 
we cousider individuals or communities, morality is a mere 
accident, an item giving no extra worth and no increase of 
power to those who are endowed with it. In opposition to these 
vews, M. Courdaveaux holds that the moral element is in 
man the very principle of his dignity; it makes him what he 
i, and assigns to him his distinct place in the sphere of 
treated beinws. 
at and of literature, the greater the morality of a man, the 
greater is his power; the beauty of his works increases also 
i the same proportion, and his action upon his fellow-crea- 
tures becomes more eflicacious. It is perfectly true that art and 
morality are two distinct things, and that a work of art may 
be beautiful without being moral; but it does not follow by 
ay means that the most finished production, in literature 
especially, does not gain very much by being conceived in 
acordance with the laws of morality. We see at once, from 
these considerations, the point of the twofold title affixed by 

Courdaveaux to his volume—Coraciéres et Talents. A man 
may be extremely “talented” without having any principle 
(caractivre) whatever, and the ideal of perfection in the province 
of art and literature is the intimate blending together of these 
twoelements. It is not difficult now to guess what M. Courda- 
Yeaux thinks of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. The 
Judgment he passes upon them is a most searching one, but we 
ie sure that, especially in the case of the last-named, 

0 severe. M. Taine, in compliance with his system, had 
endeavoured to represent Shakspeare as a non-moral writer. 
Courdaveaux refutes this theory in one of the best chapters 
18 Volume. 


: Histoire des Gaulois d’Orient. Par Félix Robiou, ouvrage couronné 
cadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Paris: Durand. 


Nay, further, if we examine the province of |. 


yi Caractires ct Talents; Etudes sur la Littérature ancienne et moderne. Par 
‘Mourdaveaux, Paris: Durand. 


few, nor are they wort 
law. We can name as above the average only two books—Mrs. 
Craven’s Anne Séverin*, a novel of the Catholic school, remind- 
ing us strongly of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s tales; and M. Louis 
Ulbach’s La Cocarde blanche}, a kind of historical romance re- 
lating to the period of the French Restoration, and written in 
imitation of the 

gives us pleasing views of domestic life, and aims at improvement 
as well as amusement.{ The list of M. Gérard de Nerval’s 
novels § and M. Heine’s humoristic sketches || is increased by 
the addition of two new volumes. Finally, George Sand’s Made- 
moiselle Merquem4, according to the usual custom, is transferred 
from the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes to the collection 
of cheap fiction published at Michel Lévy’s Library. Every now 
and then we hear allusions to some new work of 
but there is at present no symptom of its publication. 


The works of fiction published within the past month are vi 
ly of being tested by M. Courdaveaux’s 


Erckman-Chatrian series. Madame E. Thuret 


. Victor Hugo, 


* Anne Séverin. Par Mrs, Craven. Paris: Didier. 

t¢ La Cocarde blanche. Par Louis Ulbach. Paris: Lacroix. 

} Belle-mére et Belle-fille. Par Madame Thuret. Paris: Didier. 
‘§ Le Reve et la Vie. Par Gérard de Nerval. Paris: Lévy. 

‘|| Allemands et Francais, Par H. Heine. Paris: Lévy. 

{ Mademoiselle Merquem. Par George Sand, Paris: Lévy. 
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Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 


WINTER SESSION, 1868-9._The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be given by 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on Thursday, Uctober 1, at 2 p.m. 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College Regulations. 
All information respecting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on ication, 
either personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr. Monrant Banker, and at the 
Museum or Library. 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL.—The New SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS will be Opened for Students on October 1, when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Dr. ACLAND, F-.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic, Oxford, at 2 e.m. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—SESSION 1868-69. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on Thursday, October 1. 
Introductory Lecture by Professor Ericusen, at 4P.m. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS, including the Department of the 
Applied Sciences, will begin on Friday, October 2. Introductory Lecture by Professor G. Croom 
Rosenrson, M.A., at 3P.m. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, the Natural 
Sciences, History, Elucution, &c., will ‘commence on Monday, October 12; those for Law, on 
Monday, October 26. 

Ps Scmoct for BOYS between the ages of Seven and Sixtcen will Reopen on Tuesday, 

ptember 22. 

P. ot f the various Departments of the College, containing full information respect- 
tng Foes, Days, and Hours of Attendance, &c., and a pies of the 
to the Entrance and other Exhibiti Scholarships, an zes, open to Competition 
Students of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the College, on application 
either personally or by letter. 

The College is very near the Gower Street Station ‘etropolitan Railway, withi 
a few minutes’ walk of the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


August 1868, JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
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R OYAL SCHOOL of 
DirectorSir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 


Duy the fhe, Eighteen Session 1868-69, which will commence on October 5, the te 
COURSES CTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 


1. E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


2. Metatlurgu—By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

} History—By T. U. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
era 

} By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 

6. Gealog. A.C, Ramsay, 


F.R.S. 
7. Applied By Robert W illis, M. F.R.S. 
8. Physics—By 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 


MINES. 


The Fee f r Students desirous of becoming Associates is £30 in one Sum, on Entrance, or 


Two Annual Payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories 


Pupils are receiv d in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Laboratory of the School), under 
the  diveetion of Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
€ 


Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 


Officers in the Queen’s Service, _ Majesty’s Consuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, 


may obtain ‘Tickets at reduced 


Certificated School masters, Pupii-enchers, and others engaged in Education, are also 


admitted to the Lectures at 


His Royal Prince of ‘Wales grants Two Scholarships, and several others 


have alee 


FOLKESTONE. —The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A, of J 


College, Cambridge, and Mr. W, J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 1. in coln College, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Tndi Oxted 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application, “" “Ml 


JPOLKESTONE. — TUITION for the UNIVERSITY. 


CLERGYMAN, residing in the above bracing place, takes FOUR PUPILS. 
have One or ‘Iwo in F address, and wil 
bere ‘or terms and references, Q.X, Pog 


(PUILION at OXFORD.—A MARRIED CLERGYNay 


ities 
M.A. 
we ip care of Mezsrs. Street Brothers, Serle Stee, 


EK DUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 

lor the Universities, Public Se titive Exam ti 

the Rev. M.A., Belmont House to Bier 46 Hegent 


4)DUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS ¢ 


GENTLEMEN are thoroughly prepared for the Professional, 


For and inf ion apply to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn ursuits. A very liberal Table kept: kind Tovermnent and best Society. est nd other 
Street “London, n.—For an referencesis 
TRENTHAM REFKS, Registrar. | Keeney Pastor University and Seheal 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Ilarley Street, W. 


Incorporated by Royal C aitien 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for 
Granti ificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons—UER MAJESTY the QUEEN; H.R.U. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISIIOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
Committee of I’rofessors. 
Antonio Biaggi. John Hullah. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 
The Rev. W. Bonham. A.K.C.L. The Key. M. Meyrick, A.K.C.L. 
The Stopterd Broc A. W. Cave ‘Tiiomas. 
The Rev. ‘T. A. Cock, M.A Henry Warren. 
The Rev. Francis Garden. M. A. Gottlieb Weil. Ph.D. 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S. The Rev. H. White “ag K.C.L. 


The College will Reopen for the Michaelmas Term on Monday, October 

ou, Iustruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music io Puplis attending at Teast — 
ass. 

Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of Six mene | 

Pupils are received from the age of Thirteen upwards. 

Arrangements are made for receiving B-arders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on 
application to Miss Mitwaup, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Quas COLLEGE SCIIOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
Assisiant—Miss WALKER, 


The CLASSES of the School will Reopen on Monday, September 28. Pupils are received from 


the age of f ive upwards. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on application to Miss Mitrwanp, at the 


College 
shin F. If. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


GORDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 4 Queen Square, W.C., 


distinguished in ‘Theology. Literature, Science, and Art, will 


OPEN on Uctober hy pectuses, apply to the Lapr-Resipenr. 
AGN 


3 CIL: ARLES, Hon. Sec. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell , 


Park, Camden Road, London. 
Reopens September 1s. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 69 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Middle Schoo!, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received, Certificates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monet, 


Lady- Principal, at the College. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCIIOOL for LADIES, 


12 and 14 Camden Street.— Under the Patronae of the Lord Bishon of Lowpon, the Vicar 


and Clergy of St. Pancras, xc. ‘The School will REUPEN on Wednesday, September 16. 


7ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 


Square, affirds DAY a Edueation, on moderate sitions 


for a Prospectus should be addressed to he Hxap-Masren. 


September 19. 
NIVERSITY SCHOOL, Lansdown, Bath.— The Rev. 


TITEODORE W. JAMES, M.A., Vice-Principal, has Vacancies for BOARDERS. 
At this *chool, Sons of Gentlemen are thoroughly prepared for the Universities; for the S: wnd- 


huret, Woolwich, East India Civil Service, Murine, Naval Cadetship. and other ge Gp 


Exsminations; and for the several Professions.— Address, Rev. Tusovons W, James, | Lans- 
Jrescent, Bath. 


CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, S.W.—Head- 


Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., F.R.A. é. &e.. formerly Professor of Mathe- 
maties in ihe RLM. C., Addiscombe. Special Department f r PUPILS preparing for the Civil 
and Military Servives. Sciences, Experimental and Natural,taught. ‘The next ‘Term will 
commence on September 15.whea a Scholarship of £20 a year will be awarded by ion. 


DUCATION.—Dr. MARTIN REED, of Hurst (o 


lastings, receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN between the a f Six i 
First-class Private School.—Hizhe st references and full 5 pplication? Eights, 


TPUE Rev. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A, Ch. Ch. Osford, prepa 


BOYS for the Public Schools, at Pet: ae House, near High W. ‘ 
town, Great Missenden. Buck. Pa 


Rev. WALTER M. HATCII, Fellow of New Colles College, 


Oxtord, prepares PUPILS fur Competitive Universiti 
have Two Vacancies in his Llouse esrly in Uctober.— Address, Ri-ley, 


AN. OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an di 


Etonian, receives PUPILS prepare for Eton and other Public Schvols.— 


Rev. 8. Goroxey, Braunston, Daventry, Northamptonshire, 


RIVATE TUITION at the SEA-SIDE.—The RECTOR of 


a pleasant but very quiet Watcering-place, formerly Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb.,and High 


| Wransier, with ‘Ten years’ experience ‘in ‘Tuition, prepares FIVE PUPILS for ~ 
| sities, &e. One Vacancy.—Address, Kev. R. C. M. Rouse, Rectory, Southwold, or the Univer 


aS. KE. 8. DALLAS (Miss GLYN) announces that she 


ends to devote her leisure from Public Engazements to PRIVATE + 
TEACHING. of READING and ELOCUTION, at her Residence, 6 Lanover je 
bevins her School- teaching on September 29. 


KING EDWARD VL SCHOOL, Norwich—A MATH. 
MATICAL MASTER is required, to enter his duties after Michaelmas, Caters 

paribus, a Gentleman in Holy Orders, with aoe knowledge of Physical Science, and ing 
Pusition to open a Boarding House, will be prete: le 

An ASSISTANT-MASTER is also required: for the Fourth Form. The Mathematical 
Master will receive One Hundred Pounds a year, and a Capitation Fee of One Pound per Buy; 
the Assistant-Master 50a year, and ‘Ten Shiilings per Boy—£100 a year being assured, 

‘The Mathematical Master will be required at all times to take part in the Chapel Service on 
Sunday. ‘Lhe Assistant-Master may take Clerical duty. Applications to be addressed to the 
Rev. | the Tlrap-Master, School House, Norwich. 


GENTLEMAN, residing in an Open and Hea!thy Situation 

: near London, wishes Me reecive into his Family the SON of a NOBLEMAN or GEY- 

TLEMAN of Position, to Educate with his own Son, about ‘len Years of age. who is being 

prepared fur Harrow School by a Private ‘tutor und other asters. _A suitable Companion is 
principally sought. Highest references given and required.—Dexra, Post Oftice, 430 Strand, 


Te? STUDENTS for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, or for 

any of the od SIONS.-BUOARD and RESIDENCE in the Family ofa high'y 
respectable MINISTER, with no younz Children, $ ee advantazes to Sturlents for the 
Tnuian Services. ‘Terms, £70 to £89 fur the A iy given aud required. 
For further particulars, address No. 1, Camcen Square, 


OME.—A CLERGYMAN, who prepares Pupils for the 


University and Army, wishes to meet w ith One or Two YOUTUS to READ with him 
this Winter at Rome. French and Italian may be acquired at the same time.—Address,B, 
care of of Mr. Lovejoy, Bookse! ler, Kes ading. 


AX, OXFORD GRADUATE ‘and BARRISTER-AT- LAW, 


+ who has a thorouzh knowledge of German and French, desires an Enzazement int 
LIt ERARY CAPACITY.—Addiess, Temprar, care of Fredesick May, Acvervising Ageut, 
9 King Street, St. Janes’ 


PARIs.—A Well-established Firm in Paris, doing a good 
Business in the Commission and Wine Trade, have a Vacaney’ fur a Young 
Gentleman as ARTICLED PUPIL In addition to gaining a perfect know.edze of the 
Business, he will also have the auivantaze of acquiring the French Language, and might 
Board and Reside with one of Principals, a married Englishman. First-class references iven 
Sau —Address, in tirst insiance, C. J. Parres, Esq., Architect, 26 sieckleuburgh 
uare, London. 


EDF ORD NOTE L, Brighton.—Eve very endear our is made to 
os render this Hotel equy ut to its long-exi: ting repute, “The Coffee-room, with extensive 


. has been 1 and imp Communications to" ‘the Maxaogn” will be 
promptly attent! fed to. 


Pro peetus, with Terms, Honour List, &c., sent on application to the Wese-Wtaean, or to 


W. Ll. Baurrerr & Co., 186 Fleet Street, E.C. 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 

©, Cc, F.C.P., Fellow of University College, London. 
The above-named School will Reopen on 
home on and after W: sci cnt September x —Vrospectuses may be obtained at the School, and 
of Messrs. Recre Brorners, School Booksellers, 150 Aldersgate Street, London. 


POOLE INTERNATIONALRE de ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, 


near Paris.—Founded in 1862, Mead-JIaster—Professor Dr. J. BRANDT, Academy of 


Paris. Tie Rezular Course of Instruction comprises the Ancient and Modern Languuges, 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Differential an: 

Nati nces (Geology, Mineratouy, Chemistry, Mechanics, Experi- 
mental Piysies), Listory, Geozraphy, Vocal Mu-ie , Drawing, Fencing, and Gymnastics. 

i for Civi ering (Préparation a I'Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures. 

etalk zher Mercantile pursuits. The Courses and Lectures tor the new 
Sehool Yeur will eommence on ‘Thursday, October !. The Prospectus and Plan of the Studies 
may be had in london at Mr. Ropeur Oxtivixn’s, 19 Old Bond Street, or at the ¢ Mtice of Mr. 
A. Tavistock Covent polisstions adu to be 


ay, September 15. The Prineipal wiil be at | 


H* DROPATHY, — SUI DBROOK PARK, Richniond Hill, 


Lhysician~Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on the 
Premises. 


ue LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


of FUNDS. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Dimsdale & Com 


60 Cornhill; Messrs. Drummond & ( 0., Charing Cross ; Messrs. Coutts « Co., Stvand ; Mess 


Hoare, Fleet Street; and by the undersigned, at the Huspital, Liverpool Road, N. 
CILARLES FINN, Secretary 


GAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 
Dividends can be secured 10 to. 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. 
_CAPITALISTS, SHAREMOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for AUGUST (post fret) 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


to the Heap-Masren, 59 Rue de Poissy, St. -cen-Lay e, F: 


NOVEMBER LINE EXAMINATION or WOOLWICH.— 


The Bows Dr. HUGHES, who has passed great numbers, has Two going up next time, 
and crn receive PUPILS wishing to work uninterruptedly.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


ie DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. —Mr. WREN, 
M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a Lligh (Fifth) Wrangler, an Oxford 
‘Uhirst Cluss in Classical Honours), and the | best fa ra ainable in all other 
Subjects uliowed to be taken up, receives sident and N t PUPILS. NINE of the 
Candulates ful atthe last E tiny sept up by Waen.—4 Powis Square, 
Grove, W. Next Term commences September 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—CANDIDATES for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, or Direct Geputtations, and 0: FICERS entcring the Staff College, PREZ 
PARCD tor the Examination by ired CAPTAIN of ENGINEERS, who has 
the the Depertinent. Royal ‘Military Collece, Sandhurst, served in the Crimea, tag 
‘Tuition. 


rly suevesstul in Misitar 
A. D. ‘al United Se Service Institution, Whitehall. 


INCHESTER COLLEGE.—PUPILS are prepared for 


Winehester and the other Public Schools at The Grance, Ewell, Surrey. by Dr. BEHR, 
whose Pupils have had distinguished success. At the last Examination at W inchester College, 


one ot Dr, Baua's Pupils gained the Third Place in a Competition with 128 Candidates.—Wor 
termeand full particulars address Dr. Bena, The Grange, E Suzrey. 


well, near Epsom, 


HANGE of NAME.—The LEGAL CO-OPERATIVE 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limited, by virtue of a Special Resolution of the se 
with the approval of she Board of ‘Irac le. has its Por the LEGAL, © 


price 2d., can ‘at the Euston Road (near Portland 
the Office of the Society, | Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


STAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. td. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


T McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 
© CLEANING and RESTORING OI, PAINTINGS, Branch of Art whicls 


Valuable Victures, it is so dangerous to neglect.—T. McLEAN Haymarket, 


Pi outa BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE # at 
39 Street, Strand. Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the 
‘rames Cleaned or Kegilt eyual to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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— 
& SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


TEAL BED ROOM F URN I Tl Ul R E—HES _& SON have 
always in stock from Six to Fizht Suites of DEAL, BED noo. FURNITURE, each 
jn a separate roomn, and different in Colour and Style. 
apart 196, 197, 19 Tottenham Court Road, London, w. 


pe & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 


00 different Shapes constantly on V Selection and Delivery. Easy 
made to any Shape on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Derners 
ford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 C rarles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
ARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) | 
For Floors and Borderings to Rooms, &e. 
Steam Machinery, is laid complete at less cost than Turkey Carpets, 


y 
Being manufa over the Foreign-made Parquets of stancing perfectiy and being 


ta. 
Designs adopted without Extra Cost. Illustrated Cata.osues on appli- 
cation to 26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


[TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE'S SPRING 


MATTRESS TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER T UCKER, are respectfully 


CIRCULAR 
Scotlund, North of England, an 
of Europe, and, generally, 
World. 


AGRA 


[THE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 


Lonoon Orrice—37 NICHOLAS LANE, E.C. 
NOTES and CREDITS are issued Free of Charge, available throughout 
Ireland. Also in all the Principal Towns on the Continent 
British Colony and Foreign Country throughout the 


BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 


Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 


Current 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fail below £100. 


Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
5 per pes perann., telz months) 


ditto 6 
At3 ditto ditto 3 


Exceptional Kates for longer periodsthan Twelve ba n.d of which may be 


obtained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


extracharge; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for coilec 


vtion. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ‘and Pensions realized. 
,_ Every other description © of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


tvarious imitations and Infringements, preserving somewhat the ap 
but wanting all its essential advantazes. 
“Fach Genuine Mattrees beavs the Label **‘fucker's Patent,” anda Number. 

The See's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received only Prize Medal or Tlonovrable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International Fxhibition. 1962, , and may 
be obtained, p ice from 25s,, of most r Ww an 

Wholesale the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London,E.C. 


URNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free). —See 
rnew ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 590 Designs, with 
Prves Thirty per — less than any other Ifouse. ‘The most complete aud unique Guide ever 
Gratis from 
IN CRAWCOUR | & CO. 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


][2°HINE-MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 | per 
cent. less than Hand-made, and Ae — 
Mr, EDWIN W. STREETER (late Hancock, Bursroox, & Co.), 37 Conduit Street (Five 
Doors from Bond Street), « here the celebrated Machine-made J ewellesy, in 18-Carat Gold, so 
Demaively introduced by Mr. STREETER, is only to be obtained. 


S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Die- 

| Bolts, to resist Wedves, Drills, and Fire. L ists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
odin sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Sirong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by | 
(aU & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. | 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, | 
° and the Courts of Europe. 


114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street; and 


Mancnesren—-10 Mosley Street. 
Liverroor—50 Bold Street. 


For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, NICOL1’S 
iHCkETS. with Cartridse Pockets, in various Mixed Colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool 
Cloth, cool and strong as J.inen, resisting the Thorn and Damp, and more adapted to = 
variable Climate than any other fabric, the cost of each wi sleeve Linings being 31s. 6d. 


UGHT CHEVIOT SUITS, from £2 2s. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
RovRia UES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 


Designed and Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER ns 4 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE REPORT OF THE SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF THE 


AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


And to the Special Pamphi and popular system of 
* Minimum free on application. 


Lonvon Orrices—! THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


= Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar * Whoie- Worl 


FOUNDED 1836. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Fuades receive Nine-tenths P| 
id” and other ney 
y special conditions against liability to future question 
New Assurances in 1867 
ponding New tues 
E. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE _COMPANY, 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LO. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,00. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
— Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Keliet, and Illuminated i in the must elez kant Style. 
CAKD-PLATE clesantly and 100 Supe rfine Cards for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING LNVE. LOPES ALL PROGRAMMES, 
BILLS OF vane. Printed and Stamped with Crest or Address. in the latest Fashion 
AtHENKY RODRIGUES’, 42 VICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Botan ICAL DRYING PAPER, manufactured expressly for | 
drying FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS, ona SEA-WEEDS, without changing or 
sun the Colour. It is used and recommended by all our leading ‘Botanists. Price 10d., 
. per Quire, according to size. 
EDWARD NEWMAN, 9 D hire Street, Bish t 


Alssorr’ S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
LATER MACKIE TOD. CO. thelt Now Steven 
BoUv: AULT'S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 


ateach Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


**Ciaims liberally and promptly settled. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 


she Seeurity of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
n seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among t!.e Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Kates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

The most I.iberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 

Policies, and Surrender Values. 

Whole- World Licenses tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endow ments for Childre 

Annuities— Immediate, Deferred. or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered acknow jedeed without 

Pe revised mere with fu'l Particulars and Tables, to tee at the Com 

Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, “x “3 of the 


th hout th 
ANDREW BADEN, 4 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1) NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
Qldest Office in the Kingdom. Inetituted for Fire Business, a.n. 1606. Extended to 
e, 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
SSS per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


ny’s 
gents 


ctuary. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3% 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Avents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Curer Orricrs ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancn—29 PALL MALL. 
Fine, Live, and Maning Assurances on liberal 
on e Duty on lire Assuranecs has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s.6d, per cent. per 


“'No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


LOZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
2.&P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


MURATE of AM: JAZENGES. —In Bottles, 2s. 


on™ for B the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


a W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Ch 
—_ Establishment i in Ordinary to the ‘Queen, 277 Oxford Lo! wen 


Aut THE YEAR a good State of Health may be secured 
fence 4 simple process of taking PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which may be used with con- 
rersons suffering from Headache, Indigestion, Bitious Com- 
| Ne System, Low of Restlessness a d Dreams, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—All other 
Processes e utirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, the Original and 
ais Practitione ers of the true System of Pain! ess Dentistry. ‘The prominent odventage sare 
“Pe 4 ane wR characterised ‘by the ** Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the Press :— 
Gan d from pain; every kind of operation avoided; unparalleled ecomtort, utility, 
charged > urability; a wondertuily lifelike appearance ; fees consideratly less than usually 
tthe Older pidinary descriptions of artificial teeth.”— Messrs. LEWIN MOSEL Y & SUNS 
Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Office. ‘Leeth ds. 
Setsfrom § to 39 Guivens. Consultation and every information free. 


WHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’s ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual, preservative for the ‘Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. fd. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


GALVANISM RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Cont, 
Disorders, General and Leeal Debility, Ner Liv 

Powerand ervous Dea'ness, Neuralgia, Puralysis, Epilepsy, Sluggish Want of 

FLEXIBLE IMPROVED PATENT VOLTA-ELECTRIC 


S, Bands, and Chain Batteries, being the only genuine self-applicable | 


iances, are easily distinzuished from the pseudo-electrie sham ye 

yértised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for tf quacki-h 
atient availing himselt of a ‘TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN for a week on 
~— ts 3s. io 40s. Chain Bands 4s. to 223,, according to electric power, the 
effects of which can experimented daily ot the establishment. 
aC, ue Banus tor restoring impaired Vitul 30s. to 403. New Iinproved 
from £4 to £4, exceeding in power, «flicacy, and durability those 
at Ten Guineas. to J. L. P UL ACHEK, Patenice, 200 
ondon, W., where the o and can be 
dical Reports and Private (authenticated see Pamphlet, sent 


pur- 


may 
Avie ‘Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profits every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

‘t he Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
participation in Profits, with the guerantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 

exemption, vader oyal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the oomtty of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the of nearly a Century and a Half. 

‘A Prospectus and ‘lable of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. | 


BATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 


has Ore LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 

‘The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 

ed at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
| he this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 

; Sponzing, to 32s.; Hip, to 5 Sis. 6d: 

Camp Shower Baths. 


TOILET WARE. 
submitted ‘ ‘the Public. and mar 
make this t the most d 
ry Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nursery, 
A large assortment of Gas F urnace, lot re Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
‘Toilet Ware in great varicty, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


THE BEST SHOW of TRON BEDS! TEADS in the Kingdom 

is WILLIAM 8S, BURTON’S.—He has Four Larg: devoted to — exclusive show 
of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’ re ‘ots, with appropriate Bedding and ed-hangings. 
Portable Folding Bedsteads from Patent Iron appro fitted with dovetail 
patent sacking, from 14s. 6d., and Oots from !5s. 6d. A 


dsteads, iu great variety, from £2 138. 6d. to £20. 
W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGER, by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
00 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


— gratis and post free. It contains upwards of 700 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PLECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
AND TOILET WARE, 
IKON AND BRASS BEDS'TEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNEKY GOODS, &e. 
With List of Prices. avd Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.s 
1,14, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 
343 
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PURE CLA 


Pure tnloade «| WINES of their own special importation. 
LIGHT 
An excellent Dinner A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 
+ 18s. to 108s. SHERRIE S 
sound Dinner W 


CLARETS .. 
Ordinaire, up to choice up 
Wines of First Growths. rors and East India. 
“Light and Crusted W 


A 
Old 
CHAMPAGNES 36s, to Sis, 
t, Dry, Sparkling Wine, up 
verre ove rustiud and V 
SAUT ES 


to choice Wi of First 
is. to 81s. 
A Light Rhine Wine, up ~ 4 choice 4 
Growths. on Liqueur Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDIE 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 5is., to very Olt / Brandy, 903. 


The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the ane and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, 


Prices per dozen : 
FINE BORDEAUX 


EAS.—Strong CONGOU, 2s. 6d. per lb. for Household Use; 


Fine CONGOU, 3s.; sand Choice SOUCHIONG, 3s. 6d. for Family Use; and the Drawing- 


room, Packed, in Tins of | 6 lbs., 14 1bs.. and 201bs., and Chests of 50 lbs. and 90 lbs. 
Samples by post on application. 
E. LAZEN BY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, ] Portman Square, London, W. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAU CES, and CON-| 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole P: the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favours ably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 


pet up and labelled in —— imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Cousumers having difficulty the Genuine ‘articles are respectfull 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 
Portman Square, London, 

“Priced Lists post free on application. 


RETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Seahents 


Edwards Street, Portman Square, L onion, W., beg to divest attention to the following 


++ 24s. to Ris. 
to Fine 


383. to 120s. 
es, up to 
C3. 

3. to 120s, 
Light White up to 


informed that 
sdwards Street, 


JEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—“A new Library Com: 
has just been formed for purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Paay 
in Pall Mall and Weibeck Strect. It is stated that a large sum of money has deen rary Company 
by some of the larger shareholders of the old Company.”—Jiaily News. Subscribed 


Gur RPLUS BOOKS.—GREAT CLEAR ANCE SALE g 
SURPLUS STOCK.—Important to Literary and Scientific Institutions, Book C 
Working Men’s Associations, Naval and Military Book Clubs, &e.—In Consequenee . 
proposed formation of the New Company, iti is intended to offer a very large stock of the 
Books at a considerable Reduction in Price. Sura 
_ASpecizl List is now ready, which will be forwarded on application. 


DELIVERY DEPARTMENT.—Arrangements 
now made for the FREE DELIVERY of all the Newest Books to the principal aon 
Stations in the Country. wed 
‘The Carriage of all Parcels will positively be paid by the Company—TO AND FROy 
all Subse riptions of Fi ive Guineas and upwards. 


100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 10s, Surplus 


Novels from 4d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. per Volume. 


: 100, 000 VOLUMES, must be cleared out, in Consequencs 


of the formation of the New Circulating Library. 


GQURPLUS STOCK.—SPECIAL LISTS are now ready, al 


can be had on application. 


TNE CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—For TERMS and SUR 
PLUS CATALOGUES, apply to the Secretary, Mr. Cuarzes Burrox, 63 Welbesk 
Street, Cavendish Square, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 


known Label, sizned * Exizasera Lazenny. his Label is protected by perpetual injunction the Music, containing from 48 to 64 pages each. Now ready, 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. i‘ i DON JUAN, FIDELIO. 

“NBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of LUCREZIA BORGIA, IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 
the Receipt for Sedionce 's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their | DER FREISCHUTZ, SONNAMBULA, 


Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


GCHWEPPE'S MINERAL WATERS.—By Special Appoint- 
Every Bottle is protected by a 
Label having Name and Trade Mark.—Manufactories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Uristol, 


.—MOR- 


SNGES_—the popular for Weak 
24 Southampton Row, Russell 


ment to Her Majesty and I1.R.U. the Prince of Wales. 
Glasgow, Malvern. 


PEPSINE E.—Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867 
SON'S PEPSINE W INE, GL OBULES LOZE 

Digestion. Manufactured by Monson & Sox, 31, 
Square, Londo London, W.C, “Bottles rom 38. Boxes fron 


“7 HA I HAVE NO APPETITE.” 

QUININE WINE,” the finest Tonic Bitter win the World. 
Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 

WATERS & WILL IAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


and 
td. Globules i in 1 Bottles, from 23. 


R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS for ‘Coughs, Colds, and Hoarse- | 


ness.—Letter received from the Rev. G. Warne, 36 “Springfield Place, Leeds: “ When- 

oer in times of hoarseness, arising from cold or excess of public speaking, I have tuken 

Chemistes cock’s Wafers, have invariably found relief.” Price 1s. 1}d. per Box.—Sold by all 
emis 


DR. DE J ONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, specdiest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RIEUMATISM, GENERAL 


DEBILITY, DISEASES OF ‘THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
HE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physici inary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“Lconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Co diver, Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely | to 
create disgust, and a thers peutic agent of great value.” 

Dr.E DWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work * On 
Consumption,” writes :— “We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver | 
| is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr, 


ats in capsuled Imrenzat Half-pints, 2s. Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
mists, 


Sore Consionrrs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

REVISED LISTS for SEPTEMBER, containing a very large and varied Selection | 
of New and Choice BOOKS in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Collection of MODERN 
BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, now by many Thousand 
Volumes the largest in the 
numbers of Copies of all the principal New Books as they appear. The SEPTEMBER LISTS | 
of BOOKS recently added are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


-MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription | 


for a constant succession of the best NEW BOOKS, One Guinea per annum, com- 
mencing at any date. Book Clubs supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses on application. 


Me DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Terms of Subscription 

to MUDIF’s SELECT LIBRARY are the lowest on which it Se. possible to furnish 
constant and satisfactory supplies of the best Current Literature. PROSPECTUSES, revised | 
for SEPTEMBER, with the Terms fully stated for Single Readers, Families, and Book | 
Societies in ‘Lown or Country, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
CATALOGUES, revised for SEPTEMBER, of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
BOOKS withdrawn trom MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. ‘These Catalogues represent 
a Collection of Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bind- 
ings for Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Secondhand 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions. 
_ Mudie’ 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHE SThR L TBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) frotn all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(PHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, according ‘the supply required. All 
the best new Books, English, French,and German, i lyo » 

with Lists ot New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*4* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 


BOOTILS, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 


307 Regent stu cet, nearthe Polytechnic. 


> 
NEW MODES of BUILDING 

ek (Co md ucted by Mr. Goowry, F.R.S.) contains View, Plan, and the Details of 
Construction of Stabics built in novel manner-— Papers on Water Supply and Irrigation — 
The M Cenis and Abergele Disasters—Relics of Ancient Cornwall and Early Sune toa 
Worki.en’s Essaye—Somethi “wz about Petroleum, and other Subjects; with all Artistic and 
Sanitury News,-1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen. 


— Then Use “ WATERS’ | - 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, | 


World, is enriched from time to time by the addition of large | 


G.—TUHE BUILDER of this | 


BoOseEY’s SHILLING OPERAS for Pianoforte Solo, 4 


New Series in the MUSICAL CABINET, complete, with Overtures and the whole ¢ 


CRISPINO E LA COMARE. UN BALLO IN MASCIIDRA, 
IL TROVATORE, LA TRAVIATA. 
NORMA. MARTIIA. 
THE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN. 
Boosry & Co., Holles Street. 


WED BETTER BIDE A WEE. By 


ousznd, 4s. Also, by the same Composer, WIHTAT NEED HAVE I TRE 
TRU TH TO TELL ? being the Answer to “ Won't you tell me why, Robin?” 4s, THE 
PASSING BELL,a very beautiful Sacred Song, 3s. ROSES AND DAISIES, 3s. MAGGIE 
WELCOME, Sequel to “ Maggie's Secret,” 3s. All post free at half-price. 
| Boosey & Co,, Holles Street. 


Qur DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND. New Nation 


Sone. Dedicated, by special permission, to the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Price 3s.; free by post, Nineteen ef tonto For Four Voices, 2s.; free by post, Thirteen Stamps. 
Yor a Brass Band, free for Three Stamps. 


“The melody is simple and dignified.”—Vide Church and School Gazette, 
London : Published by Roserrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


NEW Music. —This day is published, gratis an d postage 
AL and PIANOFORTE M 
Apply to Messrs. RemngS <4 & Co., New Burlington Street, London. 


free, a LIST of New and Popular V 
had Everywhere. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
[BELAN D and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
In a few (ays will be published, the Third Edition, with Emendations, 
in 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
[HE SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Ban, 
M.A. Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. 
London : : Loneans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


WORKS by by ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A. Professor of Logie 
in the Un Mm of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy 
| in the University of London. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, crown 8vo. 43 

ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS, crown 8vo. 64 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, New Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE STUDY of CHARACTER, 8vo. 9s. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, a Manual of Psychology 
and Ethics, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

THE SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo. 15s 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL, Second Edition, 8vo. 15s 
*,* The two last Works embody a Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 

London: LoNGMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, 6d. 


git EARDLEY WILMOT’S LETTER to PROTESTANTS 
on the IRISH CHURCH. 


“ The Recorder of Warwick is a very able champion of the Protestant cause.” —Law Times. 
Hartcnarp & Co., Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(THE THEORY of the TREATMENT of DISEASE adopted 


at BEN RUYDDING. By Wm. Macxrop, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physician t 


| Sattonee Joun Cuorcaitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
QRTHOPRAXY. straight ; to > make.) By 
BATHER Bico, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility,an¢ 
Deficiency of the Human Body. 
Cuvrcnitt & Son ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


| Just published, Second with Addenda, containing additional and 
|“ illustration of the the  Quacks, ls. by post, 18- 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bartiitrr, 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, One Hundred and Tenth Thousand, Is. 


-MORISONIANA ; or, Family Adviser of the British College 
of Health. By pret Morison, the Hygeist. Comprising Origin of Life ~* 
Cause of Diseases Explained, forming a complete Manual for Individuals and Fami oe 

| everything that regards preserving them in Health and curing their Diseases. jh 

- tried and proved by the Members of the British College of Health during the last 

! Years. 

May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, 

8 the sale of Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines throug 

Neve ies no Bleeding, no Poisons. Remember that the Blood is the Life, and that 

| Vaccine Lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 

| Whereas there are counterfeits of Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines othe 

. tinent, the Public are hereby cautioned to purchase only of the accredited to 
College of Health, Euston Road, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


yrs. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady Braxe. 
PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vols. 
THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


Tier Bridesmaids.” 3 vols, 
garet Most intercsting and entertaining volumes.”"—Observer. 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Cottns. 


« A striking and brilliant novel.”—Jmperial Review. 


\ILDRED. By Grorcrana M. Crarx. 

“ A novel of rare mcrit and absorbing interest."’"— Post. 

ROBERT FALCONER. By Gzorce Mac- 
DoxaLp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 

HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


&vo. with Illustrations by E. Whymper, 12s. 6d. 

HE ALPINE REGIONS of SWITZERLAND and the 
T NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES: a Pedestrian’s Notes on their Physical Features, 
cenery.and Natural History. | By ‘I’. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Meriber of the Alpine Club. 

«This is a delightful book, full of interest not only for the intending tourist and for the man 
yho knows Switzerland, but also for these who must be content to hear about snow-mountaips 
‘jigoraines, and to see photographs of glaciers and waterfalls, and to handle little models of 
and chamois.”—Jmperial Keview. 
Cambridge: Deicuron, Bert, & Co. London: Bett & Danoy. 


WHITTAKER & CO”S IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
(pile MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND.—New Edition 
brought down to the Abyssinian War and Attempt on the Life of the Duke of Edin- 
6s. 

PINNOCK'S HISTORY of ROME. 5s. 61. 


pixnock’s HISTORY of GREECE. ds. 6d. 


TAYLOR'S HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY. 
rice 6s. 

PINNOCK'S CATECHISMS.—For LIST see WHIT- 

TAKER & COS CATALOGUE, gratis on application. : 7S 

PINNOCK’s OTHER ELEMENTARY WORKS for 


JXERCISES in FALSE SPELLING. 1s, 6d. 
FIRST SPELLING BOOK. “1s. 
BXPLANATORY SPELLING BOOK. 
(HILD'S FIRST BOOK, 34. 
MENTORIAN PRIMER. 6d. 
JUVENILE READER. 6d. 

[XTRODUCTORY ENGLISH READER. 3s. 
RXPLANATORY ENGLISH READER. 4s. 6d. 


WORKS RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF CANDIDATES FOR COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY. 


New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


PMELL'S COURSE of HISTORY: a Short Course of 


oa, containing I., Greece—II., Rome—III., England. By re M. Cuer- 
QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, 1s. 


1s, Gd. 


Also, 
HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. Second Series. 
cath, eatalning I., Greeks and Mahometans—II., History of the Middle Ages. 2 vols. 12mo. 


London: Wairtaxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


18mo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 3s. 
A SUMMARY of ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, 
abridged from Tytler. By Rev. T. D. Hixcxes, LL.D. 

London: Wairraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


FOR MILITARY AND OTHER STUDENTS. 
12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AMANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. E. M. Hxaty, 


M.A., late of the Military College, Sandhurst. 
London: Wurrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


READING LESSONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
New Edition, revised and improved, 12mo bound, 5s. 


THE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK, con- 
Jean filing of 365 Reading Lessons, with 1,000 Questions for Examination. By the Rev. 


London: Wairraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


(THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XCVII. (for 


SEPTEMBER), is now ready. 
Contents: 
1. BARTOLOMEO DE LAS CASAS. 
2. THE GREEK GNOMIC POETS. 
3. ON THE EDUCATION OF THE IMBECILE, 
4. ZWINGLI THE REFORMER. 
5. EUROPE IN FRANCE AND IN AFRICA. 
6. THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES. 
7. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
8. POSITIVISM. 
Edinburgh : Eomoxsron & Dovoras. London: Tlamtron, Apams, & Co. 


GAINT PAULS | for 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 
Contents: 

1. THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSENOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” &c- 
2. AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION. 

3. A SONG OF ANGIOLA IN HEAVEN. 

4. OUR ARCHITECTURE. 

5. A STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY. 

6. WHO WAS TIE FIRST PRINTER? 

7. THE NORFOLK BROADS, 

8. GIAMPIETRO VIEUSSEUX, THE FLORENTINE BOOKSELLER. 

FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antuony Trotrore. With an 


N.B.—This Number completes the Second Volume, which may now be had, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
London and New York: Vinror & Co. 


by Aurea Penley. Also, Lessons in Art Accomplishments by 


This day, No. XXIII., Published Weckly, 6d. 


TPE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH contains the following Ilus- 


trations: Alderney Cow and Calf, by James Ward, R.A.; Two Water-Colour Drawings 
most eminent Masters. 


Tondon: Zorn & Co,, 81 Fleet Street, E.C, 
THE ART-JOURNAL 
For SEPTEMBER 1868. 2s, 6d. 
Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
I. ARMING TITE YOUNG KNIGHIT, after W. F. Yeawes, R.A. 


IL. CARREG-CENNEN CASTLE, LLANDILO, after D. Cox. 
Ill. THE SPIRIT ENCITAINED, after P. Detanocne. 


Literary Contributions. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the “ Times.” 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
T.oprictors of the “ Times,” is now published Twice a Week, under the title of 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Fridey, and each Paper will contain the News 
and all matters of Interest appearing in the ‘Three previous Numbers of the * Times,” which 
will caer wes available, in a cheap and convenient form, for pe Abroad 
or in the Colonies. 


Subscribe nobtain THE MAIL through New ents, or may have it from the 
Publisher,on at Printing House 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol. with 8 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, and numerous 
Woodcuts, 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 
A Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with 8 Wood Engravings, 12s. 


A NARRATIVE 
CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA; 


DeNcan’s ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; or, Explanatory 
DICTATION EXERCIS ES; with “a b i 
EXERC! SES ; with suitable Orthographical 
OUNG L 0 
ARITHMETIC. By J. Ayres. 
London: Wuirraxrr & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 
E New Edition, i8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. Containing the Correct 


of Superscription, C 
decree of Kank, and and Conclusion of Letters to Persons of every 


Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s, 
THE WRITER and STUDENT’S ASSISTANT: a Compen- 


of English Synonymes. 


And by the same Author, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
THE WRITER and STUDENT'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
London: Wurrraxen & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


With some Account of the late Emperor Theodore, his Country 
and People. 


By IIENRY BLANC, M.D. 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.'s Bombay Army (lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia). 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Next week, crown 


INDIAN BALLADS, 


And other Poems. 
By WILLIAM WATERFIELD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 66 CORNHILIn | , 
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The Saturday Review. 


[September 5, 1869, 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD’S NEW WORK. 
1 vol. super-royal 8vo. 774 pp. cloih, 18s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 


MAN—AFRICA: being an Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Uneivilized Races of Man. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With 
New Designs by Angas, Danby, Wolf, Zwecker, and others. Engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE REV. J. C. M. BELLEW’S NEW BOOK. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 920 pp. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POET’S CORNER: a Manual for Students in | 


eat Poetry, with Original Biographical Sketches of the Authors. By 


M. BELLEW. 
No effort has been or will be spared to render this very important Work, which has engaged 
Pd concen t attention of the itor during the last two yours, the Stand == Selection of 
Dg! Poetry. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


New Volumes in crown 8vo. green cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


1. THE FAMILY DOCTOR: a Dictionary 


of Domestic Medicine and Surgery ; especially adapted for Family Use. By a 
DISPENSARY SURGEON. With numerous Illustrations. 


2, TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL. 


THINGS, comprising whatever is Marvellous, Rare, Curious, Eccentric, and 
Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations. Enriched with Hundreds of 
authentic Illustrations. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


DAVIS'S LAW OF REGISTRATION AND ELECTIONS. 
Now ready, | small 12mo. vol. cloth, 12s. 


MANUAL of the LAW and PRACTICE of REGISTRA- 
TION and ELECTIONS. Comprising the Statutes, with Notes and Introduction. 

fom, Epwarp Davis, Author of “ Manual of Practice and 
vidence in the County Courts,” 


London: Giecsaacaee 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


In preparation, 


ITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 


the peer. the MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever 
published in England. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY: 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST, 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVE 


RNMENT, 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE; Travel 


in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South 
By the late Emperor MAxminian. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 64, 
4. delightfal of j journeys to some of the most beautiful countries 
| The singularly happy art ry 
| before us with the utmost vividness, The lively tone of youthful enjoyment pe 
work is another charm which the reader can ha 
educated spirit in which incidental subjects are 
These volumes not unfroquently remind us of the exquisite — it 
| Spain, and Portugal, by the author of * Vathek.’ Higher praise this we 


A WALKING TOUR 


By the Author of “ All Round Ireland on Foot.” 1 vol. post 8yo, 6, 


ly fail to note ; while the ¢ 
regarded saves the from 


in N 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AN AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER. 


Author of “Mr. Hogarth’s Will,” &c, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Laxcasm, 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hu 


Lady or Lea. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 woh 


“ The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure of entertainment. There is a fund 
din the of the pee which indicates a said of no ordinary 
power. local characters are exceedingly well drawn.” —A th 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


A Poem. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MR. MORRIS’S POEM. 


Nearly ready, Third Edition, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 


A Collection of Tales in Verse. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 


Preparing, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 2is. 


THE PARANA: 


With Incidents of the Paraguayan War, and South American 
Recollections, from 1861 to 1868, 


By THOMAS J, HUTCHINSON, F.R.GS., F.R.S.L., F.E.S., F.A.S.L,, 
H.B.M. CONSUL FOR ROSARIO; 


‘View d’Honneur de l'Institut d’ Afrique, Paris; Honorary and Corresponding Member 
of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society; Socio i xtranjero de la Sociedad 
mtologica de Buenos Aires, &c. &c.; Author of * ‘Ni iger- -Tshadda-Binué 
Exploration,” “ Impressions of Western Africa,” “Ten Years’ 
Wanderings amongst the Buenos Ayres 
and Argentine Gleanings,’ 


With Maps and annette, including a Portrait of Ficld-Marshal Lopez, the 


THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


HAPPY THOUGHTS, 


By F. C. BURNAND, 
Forming the Fourth of the Handy-Volume Series, is ready this day, 2s. 6d. 


leasure, and shall be careful to add 


“ We hail this new series of Handy-Volumes wi 
would advieo all all who value 


work as it appears to our own private library; an 
to go and do likewise.” —Jllustrated 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, EC. 


MR. CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


A uniform crown 8vo. Library Edition. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. With Ilustrations, 3s, 6d. 
With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 
HARD CASH. With Illustrations, ds, 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE, 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER RUNS SMOOTH. 


With Illustrations, are in the press. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, EB. & 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


I 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


Paraguayan President. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anv 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 


FLOSCULI LITERARUM; 
Or, Gems from the Poetry of all Time. 
Faithfully rendered into English Verse by JOHN GEORGE HARDING. | 


Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., de. 


| 


LONDON : EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


part of the work is well done, a familiarity 
ur is! is derived, and at th nd discre — 

clear precise.” —A 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, eee half morocco, 138. 
DR. OGILVIE’S 
STUDENT’S DICTIONARY. 


With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


“ This i is the best we hen yet seen at all 
many etymologies, taken at 


zard, a nd be pted.”” 
as the best philologiste, both of Germany and England, have acce ‘Spectator 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIV. (for SEPTEMBER) of 


(INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMUND Yates. Is, 


A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
tHE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” [Nearly ready. 


HE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


Hexty. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America. By GeorcE Rose, M.A, (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol, 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Bync Haut. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


4 WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 1 vol. 15s. 
«(ON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justis M‘CarTuy. 


MNSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “Clarissa.” 


(LARISSA: a Novel. By Samuer Ricwarpson. 


Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


THE MOONSTONE. By 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Youn 


Lady. By Percy FitzGERa.p, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


WILD AS A HAWK: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Macgvorp, Author of “ lester Kirton,” ‘ Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Gzorcr 


MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of “Robert Falconer,” ‘ Alec Forbes of How- 
glen,” 3 vols. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 
DWARD GARRETT. vols. 


pant anthor is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able to 
luce more than once or twice in a litetime.”—A thenwum. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs. E. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: a Novel. By Axnte Tomas. 3 vols. 
THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoop. 3 vols. 

HN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russert Grey. 3 vols. 
OUI of the MESHES: a Novel. 3 vols. 

STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Ancner. 3 vols. 


(Nearly ready. 


Or day is published, the Cheap Edition, vol. 6s. 
BUT .TOO WELL: a Novel. By the Author 


“mar BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


ME NATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin M‘Canrrny, 


TE PRETTY WIDOW: aNovel. By H. Ross. 
Und RRESTER : a Novel. By the Author of “Archio 


Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 


nen OUR By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
ORD and GOWN, By the same Author. 


Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 
HE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867). With all the Original 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HUNTER 


THE ELEPHANT IN AFRICA. 
CHAPMAN’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL 


AFRICA. 2 vols. Mustrated, 32s. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS’S LIFE of LAS 


CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. Second Edition, crown Svo. 6s. 


THE STORY of the IRISH before the CON- 


QUEST. By M.C. Fercuson. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
“ One of the most charming books of the season.” —Daily Express. 


A HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION 


in 1798. With an Account of Emmett's Insurrection in 1803. By W. H. 
aioe Tana Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated by George 
ice 7s. 6d. 


POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Anti- 


quities. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Second Edition, 8vo. 14s. 


REV. W. DENTON’S COMMENTARY on 


the GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY DAYS of the CHRIS- 
Sane — Vol. II, Easter to the 16th Sunday after Trinity. New 
ition, Svo, 15s. 


Vol. I. Advent to Easter, 15s. 
Vol. III. 17th Sunday after Trinity to Easter and Minor Holy Days, 13s. 


REV. J. J. S. PEROWNE’S BOOK of 


PSALMS: a New Translation, with Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
Vol. Il. (completing the Work), 12s. ad 


THE DEVOUT CHRISTIAN’S HELP to 


MEDITATION. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A. TRINITY. 
Part I., 2s. 6d. 


PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Key. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES, 2 vols. 30s. 
Vol. I. New Edition, 16s, 
Vol, II, Continuation to the Death of Edward I., 14s. 
*,* Professor Pearson's “ Short Answer to Mr. Freeman’s Strictures in the 
‘Fortnightly Review’” may now be had, 6d. 


By Professor 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


REV. PERCIVAL FROST’S LATIN VERSE 


BOOK: an Elementary Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. Fep. 3s.— 
KEY, 5s. 

This Work is divided into Two Parts. Part I. isan Introduction to Latin 
Elegiac Verse for the use of Beginners, commencing with Words to be 
arranged in their proper metrical order. The Exercises are then varied by 
giving English sentences, translated from Ovid and other writers, with the 
words necessary for rendering them into Latin verse. The number of words 
supplied is gradually diminished. Part II. consists of Selections from English 
poets, commencing with very simple ones, for translation into Latin verse. 
Hints are given in the Notes, suggesting appropriate renderings, but this help 
is gradually diminished, till the Scholar is able to stand alone. After working 
through this book the Student will be prepared for independent composition, 
or for the study of Lyric versification. 


MR. FROST'S OTHER WORKS. 


ANALECTA GRACA MINORA. 38s. 6d. 
MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


ECLOGA LATINA. 2s. 6d. 
MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 


POSITION. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 
PROFESSOR BUCHHEIM. 


MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE COM- 


POSITION: consisting of Selections from Modern English Writers, with 
Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic Renderings of Difficult Passages, and a General 
Introduction. By Dr. BucHHrim, Professor of German Language and Lite- 
rature in King’s College, and Examiner in German to the London University. 
Fep. 4s. 6d. 

« iplici works on the study of German that now exist, it is refreshing to 
be the result of a practical and cantare 
peri of the difficulties which beset the English student who seeks to obtain a mastery 
over this noble language.” —ducational Times. 


REV. DR. BARRY. 


NOTES on the CATECHISM. By Atrrep 


Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s Coll., Lond. Second Edition, fep. 2s, 
Principally intended for the Use of Confirmation Classes, 


GERMAN GRAMMAR for Public Schools. 


By the Rev. A. C. CLarrmy, M.A., Assistant-Master at the King’s School, 
Sherborne; and F. Hoii-Mi.uer, Phil. Doc., Assistamt-Master at the Bruton 
Grammar School. Fcp. 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By Ernest ApaMs, Ph.D. Sixth Edition, revised, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
This Work will be found especially useful by Candidates in the Civil 
Service and London University Examinations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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brit, you can’t leave it.”—Macavuray to Trackeray. 
Ryde. “The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest impressions. The most censorious { 
cite in such matters will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in q 
‘Clarissa.’ —Saturday Review. 
“Itiscertain that if our generation will not read ‘ Clarissa’ in this form, they will never 
rai it at all; and we may derive from the fact, shoukd it prove so, the comfortable reflection ee 
thet the readers of our time are unable to appreciate one of the most beautiful, natural, 
: ols, pthetie, and thrilling works of fiction that any country or any language has produced... PC ] 
Vv ‘Nothing in literature can be more pathetic than the closing passages of her young life | 
*waUpon her brow shame is ashamed to sit. She dies a Christian Lucretia, rejoicing to | 
jo to her Father's house, with words of forgiveness, hope, and faith on her lips........From ee | 
re is a fund ft to last itis sad, stern, harrowing........There is not a line in ‘Clarissa’ at which any q 
no ordinary eluested man or woman ought to feel shocked........If the age has grown too picked to read 
Clrissa’s sad and beautiful story, we are sorry for the age.” —Morning Star. | 
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SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


| Have Pianofortes by Broapwoop, Erarp, CoLtarp, and various other Makers, which have been hired for ono or more Season, 
nearly as good as new. 


Chappell § Co.’s Stock includes all descriptions by all the best Makers. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. No. | 
Cuarrett & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. aoenell 
SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & (C0 tn 
them 
Cuarrett & Co. have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly House of 
reduced prices. small rev: 
the metr. 
find seats 
SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARDE 
Mr. Brab 
Cuarre.t & Co. having a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes just returned from hire, they can offer them (although nearly equal to & mcure 
new) from 25 to 50 per cent. below the original prices. propriety 
his own 
colleague, 
election, | 
constituti¢ 
THE DIGITORIUM itut 
(PATENT.) 
This remarkable Invention materially assists any Person to Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium in an incredibly shat d th d 
time; it strengthens the Fingers, the stretch of Octaves are acquired, and the inevitable Finger Exercises which so soon destroy a = are adapted to ths and the a 
popular invention. Mr. Charles Hallé writes: “I consider the Digitorium a valuable invention.” Mr. H. 8. Oakeley, Prof. Mus. Univ. Edin., writes: *t admissible 
should be possessed by students both of the pianoforte and organ.” Mr. Brinley Richards: “ One of the most simple and useful inventions I have yea urgent tl 
for the use of the pianoforte player.” Price 15s. Gd.; or, with Ivory Keys, 18s. 6d—CuarrE.t & Co., Sole Agents, 50 New Bond Street, London, W. sides of 3 
ticians, M 
would be 
P 9 in the Nat 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
or would pro 
of the ine 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. mllotine 
(Registered for Transmission Abroad.) Jarty app: 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. oe 
Sixty-seven Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month, Sion. dis 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. ! CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 1 SONGS, BALLADS, &. ma ph 
10, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards, 22, Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Mclo- 46. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. Bex M 
11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. dies. , 47. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare, Est J 
17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 35, Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. | 51, Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection, slight] in 
19. Favourite Airs from “The Messiah.” Arranged 4%. Christy Minstrel Song Book. , 56, Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. y 
for the Pianoforte. | 48, Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection), 60. Twenty-four Old English Ditties,  (Febeuiy Enxest Jc 
21, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Asher and Goria. 49. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). Number, 1868.) hard u 
23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. | 50. Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). | 62, Twelve Songs, by Benedict and Arthur Salim po 
36, Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 55. Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). | (April Number, 1868.) 1 ought to 
41. Fifty Operatic Airs. Arranged for the Pianoforte 64. Sixteen New Christy’s Songs with Choruses. (/# bett Mi 
from the most Popular Operas. | Number, 1868.) er Miz 
42. One Hundred Irish Melodies. Arr. for Pianoforte. _ CHURCH SERVICES. 66. Twelve Songs, by Bishop and Balfe, (Aas find them 
ranged for the Pianoforte. t a h Liberal 
59. “ Faust,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in - Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selec- | SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. pé 
letterpress. (January Number, 1868.) — many loca 
Gl. Meyerbeer's “‘Africaine,’ for the Pianoforte. °* ar ices (Fifth and Sixth Selec- 5 Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, Get? Th 
National Ai by Brinley Richards, forthe | 
. Nine National Airs, by Brinley Ric’ , for the | rc, . 
Pianoforte. Humber.) * VOCAL DUETS. 6, Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by 
— 13, Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto 45, the Christian Seasons. he nest 
| 67. “La Belle Héléne,” for the Pianoforte. (Sep- Voices. ee an 
tember Number.) | 16, Twelve Sacred Duets. | liberty to 
| | BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. would avo 
DANCE MUSIC. SONGS, BALLADS, &c. | 12. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Chace BS Whether it 
7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 1, Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. No. 1, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 1s them th 
8. Forty Polkas, by C. D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c. 2. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. ' 90, Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles 30 e 
9. Fifty Valses, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, 3. Ten Songs, by Wallace. No. 8, containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. eS, Y 
Labitzky, &c. 4. Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Sonata Op. 7 complete. mw aband ’ 
26. D’Albert's Galops, Mazurkas, &c. Words. _ 28, Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles ay) on tl 
27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by C. D’ Albert. 14, Ten Songs, by Schubert. No. 3, containing the Sonatas Nos! Mr. E ‘ARLI 
34, Christmas Album of Dance Music, consisting of 15. Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. ip. 10, pa Lin : 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and Galops. | 18. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 30. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles colnshi 
37. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country 24. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular No. 4, containing the Sonata No.3 of Op the disest 
Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. Composers, the Sonata Pathétique. we It 
38, Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, 25. Sims Reeves’ Popular Songs. 31. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Cust rm" Cannot | 
Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. 29, Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs, Arkwright, the Hon. No. 5, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 ake delibe . 
40. Valses, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. Mrs. Norton, &c. 32. Beethoven’s Sonatas, Edited by ‘ind S008 Tate 
57. Fifty Walizes, &c., by Godfrey. | 33, Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, No. 6, containing Sonata Op. 23, ot thoughtful 
68, Thirty-two Polkas and Galops, by D’Albert, &c. —, and Trios, i Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral tute ior th 
SATURDAY The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. erous 
INE SHILLING each Number, or post free for 1s, 2d., or Three Numbers for 3s. 4d. To be had of all Music and Booksellers in the Kingdom, apd the be 
CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. Years will 
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